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I.  Prefatory  Note  and  Summary  of  the  Report 


PREFATORY  NOTE 


This  study  deals  with  the  measures  for  keeping  the  peace  that  the  United  States  has  pro¬ 
posed  in  its  "Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarmament 
in  a  Peaceful  World"  *  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  process  of  disarmament  will  at  no 
point  endanger  the  peace  or  impair  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  Outline  spells  out  the  importance  of  carefully  synchronizing  stages  of  disarmament 
and  arms  control  with  parallel  advances  toward  strengthening  arrangements  for  keeping  the 
peace.  Each  of  the  three  stages  by  which  disarmament  is  to  progress  calls  for  parallel  and  In¬ 
creasingly  stringent  peacekeeping  measures  until,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  stage  in  which 
the  disarmament  process  is  virtually  completed,  a  new  system  of  International  order  would  re¬ 
place  the  reliance  on  national  military  instruments  of  security  and  self-help  characteristics 
of  the  current  state  of  world  affairs. 

Some  of  the  following  essays  concentrate  upon  this  third  and  most  advanced  stage  of  dis¬ 
armament.  This  is  not  because  of  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  attaining  total 
disarmament  or  of  the  risk  of  relying  on  international  peacekeeping  measures  to  offset  any 
untoward  effects  of  general  disarmament  on  American  Interests  On  the  contrary,  if  these 
papers  have  a  common  feature  it  is  to  emphasize  these  risks  and  difii  /ies  and,  incidentally, 
they  endorse  thereby  the  need  for  the  stringent  preconditions  the  Outline  sets  for  transition 
from  stage  to  stage.  The  third  stage  is  emphasised  because  it  best  illustrates  what  Is  entailed 
in  changing  the  traditional  patterns  of  military  self  help  and  substituting  for  them  agreed 
measures  for  international  peacekeeping. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  support,  as  the  United  States  has  already  done,  the  growth  of 
peacekeeping  measures— such  as  stand-by  peace  forces  for  United  Nations  call  or  observa¬ 
tions  commissions— without  reference  to  substantial  disarmament.  The  authors  have  not 
attempted  to  examine  or  evaluate  the  merits  of  such  proposals  or  actions  but  have  concen¬ 
trated,  instead,  on  peacekeeping  in  the  particular  context  of  a  process  of  substantial  disarma¬ 
ment. 


The  present  study  is  the  work  of  seven  research  associates  of  The  Washington  Center  of 
Foreign  Policy  Research  which  Is  an  affiliate  of  The  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  These  seven  have  met  as  a  panel  at  some  twenty 
meetings  over  the  span  of  a  year.  They  discussed  their  respective  approaches  to  the  study  and 
to  their  particular  segments  of  it  with  a  view  to  helping  clarify  the  issues  and  to  exposing 
themselves  to  mutual  criticism.  The  result  is  not  the  product  of  a  group,  but  a  series  of  seven 
separate  essays  each  expressing  the  Individual  views  and  convictions  of  its  author.  While 
this  approach  does  not  make  for  unity  of  the  whole  and  leaves  room  for  divergencies  of  view- 
P'  <nt  as  well  as  for  some  duplication,  it  pays  off,  I  believe,  because  it  exposes  the  reader  to 
the  thoughts  and  judgments  of  authors  who  have  been  free  to  express  themselves  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge  and  conviction. 


The  first  Jiree  essays  deal  with  policy  means  and  ends  In  the  environment  of  a  disarming 
or  disarmed  world.  They  explore  the  interests  of  the  United  States  that  require  protection  and 
enquip*  into  the  resources  for  deterrence  and  defense  that  the  United  States  would  command 
apart  from  what  peacekeeping  instrumentalities  might  place  at  its  disposal.  The  following  four 
essays  address  themselves  to  an  evaluation  of  the  proposed  peacekeeping  measures  both  in 
terms  of  their  practicability  and  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness  as  supplements  to  or  substitutes 
for  the  armaments  that  would  be  eliminated  in  the  process  of  disarmament.  All  of  the  essays 
deal  in  varying  degrees  with  highly  technical  problems,  with  questions  of  international  law, 
military  organization,  the  balancing  of  power  process  and  the  like;  but  the  aim  of  the  study 
is  not  a  technical  one.  Instead  the  intention  throughout  is  to  probe  into  the  assumptions  under¬ 
lying  propositions  on  the  relation  between  peacekeeping  and  disarmament  and  to  look  into 
the  future  on  the  basis  of  historical  experience  and  rational  theoretical  reflection. 


*  Blueprint  for  the  Peace  Race ,  Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General  and  Com¬ 
plete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful  World,  United  States  Armr-  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Publication  4,  General  Series  3,  Released  May  1962.  Referred  to  hereafter  as  the  Outline, 


DISARMAMENT,  PEACEKEEPING  AND  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

By  Arnold  Wolfers 

According  to  the  Outline  progress  towards  general  and  complete  disarmament  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  progress  in  the  field  of  peacekeeping  because  arms  reductions  by  themselves 
risk  harming  U.S.  vital  interests  that  at  present  enjoy  the  protection  of  national  military 
power.  Governments  gain  leeway  for  arms  reductions  compatible  with  the  interests  of  their 
countries  chiefly  from  changes  in  the  environment  that  either  diminish  .the  threats  to  these  in¬ 
terests  or  provide  in  the  form  of  international  peace  forces  reliable  substitutes  for  national 
armed  protection. 

Unilateral  arms  reductions  may  commend  themselves  if  the  estimate  of  either  the  strength 
or  the  intentions  of  the  adversary  are  revised,  not,  as  some  "unilateralists"  contend,  on  the 
ground  that  disarmament  eliminates  the  opponent's  fears  and  thus  his  aggressiveness  and 
with  it  the  conflicts  leading  to  violence.  As  a  rule,  conflicts  generating  the  danger  of  violence 
stem  from  incompatible  interests  and  demands  and  must  therefore  be  solved  or  moderated 
before  any  national  armaments  become  superfluous. 

Governments  enjoy  far  greater  leeway  in  the  field  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  arms  reduc¬ 
tions  whether  tacitly  or  formally  agreed  upon.  In  fact  the  national  interest  would  set  no  limit 
to  such  reductions  if  they  could  be  carried  out  without  changing  the  existing  distribution  of 
military  power.  However,  this  is  rarely  practical.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  if  any  of  the  countries  involved  enjoys  military  superior¬ 
ity.  Radical  disarmament  favors  the  militarily  underprivileged  as  well  as  those  who  are  better 
equipped  to  use  non-military  means  of  coercion.  Whenever  and  for  whatever  reasons  the 
military  balance  risks  being  upset  in  the  process  of  disarmament,  effective  peacekeeping 
measures  may,  as  the  Outline  suggests,  reduce  or  offset  the  resulting  danger,  though  an  inter¬ 
national  peace  force  controlled  by  an  adversary  would  tip  the  balance  in  his  favor. 

The  amount  of  disarmament  the  United  States  can  tolerate  or  welcome  depends  on  the  scope 
of  its  vital  interests  and  the  threats  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  scope  in  turn  depends  on 
the  choice  the  United  States  makes  among  three  possible  responses  to  the  Soviet  challenge  and 
to  other  Inimical  challenges.  It  could  opt  first,  for  a  "Fortress  America"  strategy  according  to 
which  nothing  but  the  safety  of  die  North  American  continent  against  direct  attack  would  be 
considered  vital. 

A  second  option,  never  considered  by  any  American  Administration,  and  one  that  would 
call  for  massive  rearmament  rather  than  for  disarmament  would  consist  in  regarding  the 
mere  existence  of  Communist  regimes  anywhere  in  die  world  a  violation  of  American  vital 
interests  and  require  their  elimination,  if  necessary  by  military  force.  This  option  would  call 
for  rearmament 

The  third  option,  which  has  been  the  American  choice  since  the  Cold  War  began,  can  be 
described  as  a  policy  of  containment  or  of  collective  defense,  the  rationale  of  which— though 
not  necessarily  a  conscious  aim— is  to  preserve  a  reasonably  reliable  balance  of  power  be¬ 
tween  the  "East"  and  die  "West".  Such  a  balance,  if  implying  die  ability  of  the  adversaries  to 
deter  each  other  from  resorting  to  war,  is  a  rational  goal  for  a  United  States  that  has  no  in¬ 
tendon  of  (hanging  the  status  quo,  however  unsatisfactory,  by  means  of  military  force. 

The  chief  danger  to  the  United  States  stems  obviously  from  the  continued  threats  emanating 
from  its  Communist  opponents.  But  even  if  this  danger  were  to  subside  the  United  States 
could  not  become  indifferent  to  the  distribution  of  military  power  among  the  nation*  of  the 
world.  Defense  against  the  "export"  of  revolution  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China,  or 
against  Sin o- Soviet  economic,  propaganda  and  related  attacks,  would  not  call  for  more  than 
a  fraction  of  present  U.S.  armaments,  but  Sin o- Soviet  support  for  indigenous  revolutionary 
movements  might  pose  a  particularly  serious  challenge  once  the  great  powers  had  reduced 
their  armaments.  Control  over  the  policy  of  allies  would  tend  to  shrink  if  the  United  States 
ever  became  militarily  impotent  though  the  value  of  alliances  might  drop  in  the  process  of 
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disarmament.  Most  perilous  for  the  United  States  might  become  the  threats  emanating  from 
the  "third  world”.  While  the  United  States  has  not  so  far  had  to  rely  on  the  open  use  of  its 
military  power  to  protect  its  interests  against  "third  world"  interference,  a  drastically  disarmed 
United  States  might  find  its  interests  Jeopardized  unless  enjoying  the  protection  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  military  force. 

Theoretically  an  international  peace  force  as  suggested  in  the  U.S.  Outline  should  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  coping  with  violent  revolutionary  moves  directed  e.g.  against  "neo-colonialists"  or 
against  "capitalist-imperialists".  But  if  such  a  force  were  controlled  by  the  United  Nations  as 
presently  constituted,  which  is  hard,  however,  to  Imagine  the  United  States  ever  accepting,  it 
would  offer  little  comfort  to  the  United  States  and  might  Indeed,  by  siding  with  its  opponents, 
render  the  safety  of  many  vulnerable  American  Interests  more  rather  them  less  precarious. 


MILITARY  POWER  IN  A  DISARMING  AND  DISARMED  WORLD 

by  Robert  E.  Osgood 

This  essay  undertakes  to  analyze  the  role  that  the  military  power  of  states  would  play  in  a 
disarming  or  disarmed  world  on  the  assumption  that  effective  peacekeeping  arrangements  had 
not  been  made  and,  especially,  that  an  international  military  force,  capable  of  enforcing  a  just 
international  order,  had  not  been  established. 

The  United  States  disarmament  proposals  are  rightly  designed  to  minimize  any  harmful 
effects  on  the  International  system  that  could  result  from  the  exercise,  tacit  or  otherwise,  of 
those  coercive  capacities  states  would  retal  .  in  a  disarming  or  disarmed  world.  The  proposals 
require  a  "balanced"  reduction  so  that  no  one  state  will  gain  a  military  advantage.  But  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  precise  levels  that  this  would  entail  has  become  immensely  difficult  in  the  nuclear 
age,  as  the  test  of  military  sufficiency  and  thus  of  equivalence  of  weapons  can  no  longer  be 
made  in  combat  Under  these  circumstances  governments  that  agreed  to  a  disarmament 
treaty  would  have  decided  that  the  risks  of  remaining  armed  were  greater  than  those  of  dis¬ 
arming.  They  would  be  less  concerned  about  die  distribution  of  military  power  during  the 
disarmament  process  if  general  and  complete  disarmament  were  contemplated  than  if  only 
balanced  reductions  were  envisaged. 

The  ability  at  states  to  employ  fores  cannot  be  totally  abolished.  Even  under  general  and 
complete  disarmament  they  would  retain  internal  security  forces,  possibly  paramilitary 
fores*  and  a  civilian  technology  readily  convertible  to  military  usee,  which  would  give  them 
the  capability  of  rearming.  Whether  a  satisfactory  international  order  could  be  achieved, 
especially  ki  die  absence  of  a  substitute  for  national  armaments  such  as  a  reliable  international 
peace  force,  would  depend  on  the  new  balance  of  power  states  could  construct  to  protect  their 
Independence  and  security,  ttbcdve  general  and  complete  disarmament  would  enhance  the 
protection  of  elates  from  direct  attack  almost  in  proportion  to  their  remoteness  from  their 
adversaries,  toad  states  near  a^’raatve  large  ones  would  be  In  greater  danger  than  they 
are  at  preeaat,  though  otherwlm  the  power  of  small  states  would  tend  to  increase. 

Although  the  balanom  attained  under  general  and  complete  disarmament  might  produce 
instability  and  tension  because  they  would  have  been  determined  without  reference  to  unpre¬ 
dictable  and  changing  external  dangers,  states  might  be  deterred  from  using  their  "internal 
security  foross"  against  their  neighbors  by  tbs  tsar  of  precipitating,  and  participating  in,  a 
renewed  arms  race.  However,  foe  capacity  of  states  for  rearmament,  like  nuclear  forces  today, 
would  provide  only  a  deterrent  of  limited  credibility,  sines  the  risks  involved  in  rearmament 
might  not  always  appear  justified  by  tbs  threat  offenkL  Moreover,  a  preemptive  attack  would 
be  made  more  tempting  by  foe  amount  of  time  it  would  take  for  even  a  potentially  powerful 
state  to  rearm.  In  a  disarmed  world,  war  potential  would  therefore  be  lest  effective  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  than  the  present  United  States  nudear  and  conventional  forces  and  might,  in  fact,  be 
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positively  destabilizing.  In  addition  to  the  tendency  toward  Instability  which  would  result 
from  states'  ability  to  rearm,  the  Internationa!  system  would  fed  the  destabilising  effect  of 
their  capaci  ty  to  promote  proxy  wars.  This  would  be  very  hard  to  limit,  especially  if  exercised 
by  large  states  in  smaller  and  less  stable  neighboring  countries.  II  a  stable  order  did  gradually 
emerge  in  the  absence  of  effective  peacekeeping  machinery,  it  would  probably  be  die  result  of 
a  new  system  of  alliances  which  would  be  concluded  as  some  states  found  themselves  exposed 
and  discovered  common  security  interests. 

Not  every  violation  of  a  disarmament  treaty  would  result  in  rearmament  In  fact,  a  really 
successful  treaty  would  be  one  under  which  a  number  of  violations  could  occur  without  elim¬ 
inating  the  mutual  Interest  of  the  signatories  in  generally  observing  its  restrictions.  However, 
the  decisiveness  of  any  technical  breakthrough  for  the  military  balance  in  a  disarmed  world 
would  mean  that  prudent  states  have  to  be  constantly  prepared  for  rearmament,  even  of  a 
preemptive  kind.  And  even  if  l  disarmament  treaty  could  halt  the  invention,  development, 
and  production  of  militarily  useful  technology,  it  would  be  destabilizing  simply  because  it 
would  legally  restrict  the  capacity  of  governments  to  adjust  their  most  crucial  element  of 
power  to  meet  shifts  in  political  .'nterest  and  foreign  policy. 

But  the  most  destabilizing  event  in  a  disarmed  world,  and  the  major  stimulus  to  radical 
rearmament,  would  be  the  actual  outbreak  of  an  armed  conflict.  Such  a  conflict  between  major 
powers  with  vast  unmobilized  war  potential  would  be  highly  volatile  because  each  move  could 
be  decisive;  there  would  be  a  temptation  to  strike  first.  Even  if  rearming  states  did  not  succumb 
to  this  temptation,  they  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  return  to  their  former  status  and 
readopt  restrictions,  once  mutual  restraint  had  broken  down.  States  would  have  to  find  their 
security  again  in  an  armed  equilibrium. 


NON-MILITARY  INSTRUMENTS  OF  POLICY  IN  A  DISARMING 
AND  DISARMED  WORLD 

by  Paul  Y.  Hammond 

Inquiring  into  the  potentialities  of  substituting  non-military  for  military  means  of  polks 
means  exarilning  the  adaptability  to  new  conditions  of  a  nation's  psychological,  economic, 
technological,  diplomatic  and  political  instrumentalities.  Economic  power  can  be  substituted 
on  occasion  for  military  capabilities  but  depends  in  large  measure  upon  military  and  political 
control.  States  have  been  ewlttsed  to  economic  preeeurm  even  when  applied  as  Incentives. 
Similarly,  world  public  opinion  can  serve  as  a  constraint  upon  statss  and  may  help  to  main¬ 
tain  order  if  armed  coercion  dscHnss  But  the  United  States  record  doss  not  demonstrate  par¬ 
ticular  competence  in  achieving  foreign  potter  objectives  by  non-military  rather  than  military 
means;  expensive  use  has  bean  mads  of  military  aid,  all  la  ness  and  training  relationships. 
Moreover,  cutting  off  the  ties  bstwssn  the  United  States  and  the  military  forces  at  smaller 
powers  would  In  many  cases  slimln  its  a  restraining  and  constructive  influence.  It  would  be 
irresponsible  to  discard  military  aid  s  the  expectation  of  finding  other  ways  of  accomplishing 
fits  same  objectives.  Midi  U.S.  Influ  ice  in  other  continents  rests  upon  estimates  of  U.S.  will¬ 
ingness  to  apply  military  force  if  nscs  tary  and  upon  a  visible  United  Statss  military  presence; 
in  a  disarming  world  such  great  (  mat  influence  may  decline  making  both  American  and 
Soviet  relationships  to  allies  and  neutrals  a  major  problem  for  the  two  powsrs. 

In  the  process  of  arms  reductions  the  Untied  States  could  turn  to  a  better  exploitation  of  its 
economic  capabilities  and  transfer  to  them  funds  from  armaments  to  the  extant  to  which  these 
were  not  absorbed  by  international  peacekeeping  operation*.  Here  the  Russians  would  have 
the  advantage  that  increased  spending  for  domestic  consumption  would  In  their  case  boost 
their  reputation  for  Communist  achievement  and  economic  development.  In  turn,  foreign 
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economic  aid  would  benefit  the  United  States  if  k  helped  develop  more  stable  and  Independent 
national  states.  In  the  field  of  psychological  policy  the  United  Stat^i  would  stand  to  gala  oca 
Important  advantage  in  that  the  fear  of  violations  of  arms  agreements  would  tend  to  be 
directed  primarily  against  its  opponents. 

Superiority  in  the  technology  needed  to  develop  national  economies  and  In  the  tbillty  to 
train  intellectual  elites  would  assure  a  considerable  measure  of  political  Influence  bid  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  technology  will  persistently  threaten  to  render  die  dements  of  arms  control 
agreements  obsolete.  If  gh’en  sufficient  attention,  the  promotion  of  non-military  scientific 
progress  should  yield  Important  results  for  the  assertion  of  national  purposes. 

Bearing  heavily  on  the  chances  of  substituting  non-military  for  military  means  are  die 
scope  and  the  character  of  a  nation's  Interests.  The  extended  interests  of  the  United  States 
would  probably  shrink  ones  disarmament  reached  an  advanced  stage,  though  they  might  not 
shrink  as  quickly  as  the  corresponding  military  capabilities.  However,  to  the  extent  to  which 
competitive  tensions  subsided,  such  military  capabilities  would  also  become  less  essential. 
Both  ihe  United  States  and  the  USSR  face  the  problem  of  how  to  maintain  their  pre-eminence 
in  world  affa'rs  while  the  military  basis  for  such  per-eminence  diminishes.  If  competition  be¬ 
tween  them  for  such  pre-eminience  remained  intense  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  it  will  shift  increas¬ 
ingly  to  the  non-military  level  of  confrontation. 

Because  great  powers  will  want  friends  the  more  their  ability  of  exerting  external  pressure 
on  others  declines,  political  warfare  as  the  major  form  of  indirect  aggression  will  gain  in  sig¬ 
nificance.  Influence  over  international  actions  in  the  peacekeeping  field  that  will  decide  what 
is  and  what  is  not  proscribed  in  the  way  of  such  aggression  or  subversion  should  become  a 
great  concern  of  all  nations. 

The  comparative  adaptability  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  a  process  of 
arms  reductions  and  eventually  to  general  and  complete  disarmament  depends  among  other 
things  on  their  respective  capability  of  adjusting  their  external  policies  and  commitments  to 
their  new  situation.  Hare  the  8ovist  Union  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  freer  to  take  initia¬ 
tives  because  Its  government  does  not  depend  on  popular  support  though  it  may  be  handi¬ 
capped  by  toe  inefficiency  of  nonpopular  and  nondemocratlc  methods  of  mobilizing  such 
support  when  it  is  needed. 

rssralrsspiiif  agreements  would  seek  to  reduce  or  eliminate  insurgency  and  subversion, 
but  would  at  toe  same  place  severe  restraints  on  intervention  in  behalf  of  tl  »  political 
states  quo.  Tbs  United  Stoles  could  engage  in  counter-subversion  programs  if  supported  by 
toe  foreign  governments  of  toe  day;  ft  could  also  serve  as  a  trainer  of  police  forces.  In  any 
case,  Soviet-Amsrican  competition  over  the  national  political  systems  of  underdeveloped 
countries  as  well  as  over  tbs  allegiance  of  their  present  allies  can  be  expected  to  play  a  major 
role  in  a  disarming  or  disarmed  world. 

Even  if  no  major  country  were  prepared  to  shatter  the  whole  disarmament  order,  there 
might  be  willingness  to  operate  in  the  grey  area  of  ambiguity  between  what  is  clearly  pro¬ 
scribed  and  what  is  clearly  permitted.  The  inheritently  sub-rosa  character  of  such  competition 
would  throw  the  advantage  to  the  competitor  best  able  to  conceal  his  moves. 

In  their  relations  with  allies  and  neutrals  both  great  powers  can  be  expected  to  suffer  dra¬ 
matic  losses  in  the  course  of  disarmament  which  will  make  themselves  felt  in  the  politics  of 
peacekeeping.  The  neutrals  and  nonaligned  countries  could  be  expected  to  strive  persistently 
to  shape  the  institutions  of  peacekeeping  for  their  own  purposes. 

If  the  United  States  wishes  to  gain  more  confidence  in  its  ability  to  adapt  to  a  disarming 
world  it  should  start  shifting  the  burden  of  its  foreign  policy  from  military  to  other  Instruments, 
not  by  unilateral  disarmament  measures,  but  by  larger  investment  in  non-military  means. 
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THE  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  OF  D18PUTES  UNDER 
GENERAL  DISARMAMENT 

by  Laurence  W.  Martin 

The  peacekeeping  proposals  of  the  United  States  Outline  go  beyond  the  mere  suppression 
of  violence  and  envisage  the  establishment  of  an  international  order  providing  for  peaceful 
change.  Disputes,  according  to  the  plan,  must  be  resolved  and  not  merely  repressed,  otherwise 
disarmament  would  entail  the  permanent  freezing  of  many  situations  until  the  system  gave 
way  from  the  strain.  To  prevent  this  war  must  be  made  no'  so  much  impossible  as  unneces¬ 
sary. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  United  States  peacekeeping  proposals  is  explained  by  this 
assumption  as  well  as  by  the  fear  that  under  disarmament  other  states  will  have  recourse  to 
low  level  violence  and  covert  military  action  to  g«i  uxeir  way,  forme  of  struggle  at  which  the 
United  States  is  not  very  adept  and  which  would  face  the  United  States  with  the  Hilumma  of 
abandoning  its  interests  or  rearming. 

The  proposals  for  peaceful  settlement  confront  us  with  the  far  reaching  consequences  of 
trying  to  reach  general  and  complete  disarmament.  With  report  to  force  abolished,  agreement 
on  these  proposals  would  determine  the  future  direction  of  the  political  and  social  develop¬ 
ment  of  die  world.  An  effort  to  reach  agreement  raises  the  problem  of  consensus  and  oi  the 
underlying  conflicts  of  which  arms  are  the  manifestation.  The  fear  of  major  weapons  is  the 
only  new  motive  that  distinguishes  the  present  attempt  to  reach  a  disarmament  agreement 
from  previous  ones.  Whether  this  consensus  of  fear  can  be  extended  all  the  way  to  agreement 
on  peaceful  settlement  Is  open  to  doubt  A  consensus  would  have  to  support  not  only  restraints 
on  external  aggression  but  Judgment*  on  the  merits  of  international  disputes  (if  we  are  to 
provide  for  "just  change").  The  international  system  would  have  to  provide  for  stability  as 
well  as  for  change  (sines  anything  ws  can  dsscribs  as  an  international  ordar  involves  more 
stability  than  change). 

The  fact  welcomed  by  soms,  that  rsosntdteannamsnt  plans  do  not  seem  to  require  political 
solution  of  major  existing  disputes  as  a  prerequisite  to  disarmament  may  well  prow  to  be 
illusory.  But  even  If  Rums  odd  war  disputes  which  now  peered  our  progress  toward  agree¬ 
ment  were  either  settled  or  abated,  nothing  in  history  satittes  us  to  wpposs  that  new  and 
virulent  disputes  would  not  arise.  Unfortunately  tbs  Idea  of  the  natural  harmony  of  Interests 
so  rooted  to  Anglo-Amsrtoantoought  doss  not  always  apfcriy  In  international  polities  any  more 
than  In  economics.  There  are  disputes— and  will  ocothms  to  bo-for  which  a  logical  compro¬ 
mise  doss  not  exist 

Novd  procedures  in  themselves  are  not  Uhebr  to  provide  solutions  that  would  otherwise 
be  impossible,  except  In  oases  where  ths  parties  already  wish  to  end  the  conflict  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  procedures  are  Irrelevant  They  can  be  vehicles  tor  pressures  toward  settlement 
brought  to  bear  by  third  parties.  They  may  save  tarn  for  the  parties  or  allow  them  to  present 
concessions  as  a  service  to  world  peace  rather  than  to  the  opposing  side.  They  may  also  be 
used  to  Impose  delay.  It  may  be  that  Instituting  naw  procedures  would  be  worth  white  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  substance  hut  because  they  might  serve  through  foe  treaty  to  aseodate  peacefol 
settlement  with  disarmament  itself. 

Peacefol  settlements  of  serious  conflicts  occur  when  at  teast  one  of  foe  antagonists,  having 
calculated  the  costs  and  rewards  of  violence,  decides  foe  1/tsus  is  not  worth  a  fight  Ths  balance 
of  cost*  and  rewards  would  obviously  be  changed  under  disarmament,  and  theoretically, 
according  to  the  Outline,  the  utility  of  violence  would  be  abolished  by  the  Peace  Force.  But 
since  the  effective  operation  of  such  a  force  seems  beyond  kJie  limits  of  the  present  international 
consensus,  it  is  important  to  discover  what  prospects  there  are  that  these  balances  will  indicate 
peacefol  solutions  without  or  with  a  less  than  omnicompetent  force.  Fear  of  escalation  (which 
in  the  case  of  a  disarmed  world  would  mean  rearmament)  might  deter  nations  from  relentless 
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pursuit  of  their  aims.  In  such  a  dimate  a  less  than  all-powerful  peace  force  might  be  t  i  im¬ 
portant  element  in  their  calculations  of  power.  But  as  the  interests  as  well  as  the  instruments 
of  the  parties  would  frequently  be  altered,  the  disarming  period  would  be  as  unsettling  as  the 
pout-war  periods  in  which  unfamiliar  patterns  of  international  power  have  been  explored. 

A  discussion  of  measures  to  enforce  peaceful  settlement  under  disarmament  mu»‘  take 
account  of  possibly  undesirable  effects  of  outlawing  resort  to  force.  Violence  is  a  classic  way 
of  thrusting  grievances  onto  the  international  agenda.  It  may  be  employed  in  self-defense  or 
in  revolt  against  oppression.  Thus  every  extension  of  peacefulness  is  not  necessarily  a  gain 
for  justice,  and  a  system  of  peaceful  settlement  must  indude  a  reasonable  equivalent  for  peti¬ 
tion  and  right  of  redress.  But  formulating  such  an  equivalent  would  take  us  back  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  consensus. 

It  is  unlikely,  then,  that  disarmament  can  be  accompanied  by  an  effective  ban  on  violence 
and  a  wholly  effective  system  of  peaceful  settlement;  it  would  have  to  coexist  with  injustice  and 
covert  struggle.  Whether  they  can  coexist  cam  only  be  determined  by  experiment,  and  whether 
the  United  States  cam  accept  this  coexistence  as  part  of  disarmament  will  depend  on  our  morad 
and  material  preparedness  for  struggle  in  a  disarmed  world. 


LEGAL  RESTRAINTS  ON  COERCION 
by  Robert  Tucker 

Disarmament  proposals  may  be  addxeaeed  almost  exdustvdy  to  the  disarmament  process, 
itself,  or  they  may  place  disarmament  within  the  framework  of  mot  comprehensive  measures 
for  the  organisation  of  peace  and  security.  The  Soviet  Draft  Treaty  of  1962  is  an  example  of 
the  first  type.  Apart  from  tbs  principles  of  "peaceful  coexistence",  it  relies  for  peacekeeping  on 
the  Security  Council  system  outlined  In  Chapter  VIL  What  fills  amounts  to  is  simply  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  the  oedwrofa  disarmed  world  must  depend,  ss  file  international  order  always  has, 
on  fibs  disposition  of  the  groat  powers. 

By  contrast,  the  ssssnos  of  the  psictewplng  proposals  in  the  United  States  Outline  is  dis¬ 
armament  In  a  l**»g<l>|  and  In  Its  ultimate  stags  radically  changed  International  security 
system  hi  which  states  would  he  restrained  from  using  armed  force.  In  the  absence  of  those 
restraints  other  than  law  which  operate  In  domestic  societies,  law  In  the  new  international 
environment  would  have  to  be  given  a  role  exceeding  in  importance  that  which  it  has  been 
given  la  national  life.  This  would  also  msan  giving  s  role  of  unprecedented  importance  to 
those  Individuals  who  apply  and  enforce  ft. 

For  file  system  outlined  In  the  United  States  plan  file  UN  Charter  forms  only  a  point  of 
departure.  The  International  peace  force  and  the  rules  of  international  conduct  are  its  prlmaiy 
new  features.  The  provisions  dealing  with  the  Peace  Force  affirm  the  principle  that  the  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  Institution  of  setf>halp  Is  a  central  authority  possessed  of  an  effective  force  monopoly. 

The  negotiations  that  have  taken  place  between  the  two  sides  reflect  basic  theoretical  dif¬ 
ferences  on  peacekeeping.  While  the  United  States  has  Insisted  that  progress  toward  general 
and  complete  disarmament  depends  on  progress  in  peacekeeping,  the  USSR  has  replied  that 
disarmament  itself  is  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  and  that  the  United  States  proposals  are 
simply  designed  to  place  impossible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  disarmament. 

The  assumption  on  which  the  United  States  position  rests  is  that  the  risks  of  abandoning 
one's  arms  in  a  world  without  the  proposed  institutions  outweigh  the  risks  of  no  disarmament. 
The  Soviet  position,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  assumes  that  the  risks  of  arms  outweigh  all 
others,  yet  paradoxically  it  is  implicit  in  the  Soviet  position  that  states  may  break  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  rearm.  The  threat  of  force  will  thus  still  be  used  and  war  remain  the  ultima  ratio  of 
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diplomacy,  though  at  one  stage  removed  On  the  other  hand  the  proposals  on  new  rules  of 
conduct  in  the  United  States  Outline  call  for  a  degree  of  consensus  that  there  is  very  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  modern  states  achieving. 

The  view  could  be  taken  that  the  wide  range  of  peacekeeping  measures  necessary  for  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament  are  also  necessary,  though  on  a  more  modest  scale,  for 
partial  disarmament  Implicit  in  this  view  would  be  the  presupposition  that  disarmament  is 
a  continuum  and  that  its  effects  on  the  international  system  Increase  evenly.  However,  it  is  for 
more  likely  that  these  systemic  effects  occur  in  quantum  jumps.  Corresponding  to  the  turning 
points  for  disarmament  there  are  similar  points  for  peacekeeping.  The  most  crucial  is  that 
reached  when  nations  no  longer  have  sufficient  power  to  resist  the  collective  force  they  have 
established.  Before  this  the  collective  force  could  have  only  a  marginal  effect  Therefore  the 
problem  of  peacekeeping  in  a  partially  disarmed  world  would  differ  only  by  degree  from  the 
same  problem  in  the  present  world.  Assuming  that  only  partial  disarmament  will  prove 
practical,  we  may  put  aside  institutions  that  would  transform  foe  system  and  consider  instead 
foe  possibility  of  rules  of  conduct  relating  to  a  partially  disarmed  world. 

We  must  begin  by  defining  foe  existing  legal  restraints  on  foe  coercive  measures  states  may 
employ  and  what  if  anything,  makes  them  effective.  The  rule  forbidding  states  foe  overt  use 
of  armed  force  save  in  response  to  similar  use  of  force  appears  to  have  emerged  as  foe  one 
clear  and  relatively  effective  retralnt  presently  imposed  on  states.  Many  acts  of  so-called  in¬ 
direct  aggression  are  also  forbidden,  but  these  prohibitions  have  been  less  effective.  Ineffec¬ 
tiveness  has,  in  fact,  prompted  foe  view  that  foe  law  is  changing  and  that  certain  types  of  in¬ 
tervention  are  acquiring  a  new  legal  status.  But  foe  main  question  in  dispute  here  is  not 
whether  acts  of  Indirect  aggression  are  forbidden,  but  whether  according  to  international 
law  they  may  be  answered  with  armed  force. 

If  new  rules  of  international  law,  especially  against  subversion  and  indirect  aggression, 
would  have  to  be  agreed  upon  before  foe  process  of  partial  disarmament  can  substantially 
proceed,  foe  prospects  for  achieving  such  disarmament  would  be  severely  impeded.  The  same 
considerations  that  have  prevented  a  definition  of  eggreeeton  are  likely  to  frustrate  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  other  rules.  Moreover,  these  rules.  In  foe  absence  o'  any  supreme  central  authority, 
would  still  have  to  be  Interpreted  and  applied  by  foe  interested  parties.  It  may  be  argued  that 
if  these  rules  were  given  precise  and  detailed  form  prohibitions  would  exist  that  we  now  lack, 
but  foe  difficulty  of  agreement  will  increase  in  proportion  to  foe  precision  of  foe  rules. 

If  a  partially  disarmed  world  resembles  foe  present  one  in  He  essential  aspects,  we  need  not 
condition  agreement  on  all  arms  reductions  on  foe  formulation  of  new  rules.  It  does  not  seem 
wise,  therefore,  to  judge  foe  desirability  and  viability  of  partial  disarmament  agreements  on 
foe  prospect  of  agreement  on  new  rules  font  would  have  little  chance  of  being  obeyed  or 
enforced. 


THE  CHARACTER  AND  MISSION  OF  A  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE  FORCE 

by  Charles  Burton  Marshall 

The  Outline  envisages  the  development,  stage  by  stage,  of  an  'international  peace  force” 
which  in  foe  end  would  reach  a  level  such  as  to  place  it  beyond  effective  challenge  by  any  other 
existing  force.  The  final  step  in  reducing  nationally  controlled  forces  to  a  level  commensurate 
with  internal  security  requirements  would  be  contingent  upon  foe  prospects  of  Immediate 
achievement  of  an  efficacious  global  force.  The  mission  accorded  to  the  projected  peace  force 
with  respect  to  foe  maintenance  of  order  and  security  among  states  would  be  enormously  in¬ 
clusive  but  in  addition  action  or  inaction  of  foe  force  could  have  a  decisive  effect  with  respect 
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to  security  within  component  states.  While  this  is  not  explicit  in  the  Outline,  it  follows  logically 
from  the  restrictions  to  which  the  nations  would  have  to  agree  concerning  their  internal  security 
capabilities.  Without  such  restrictions  there  would  !je  no  way  of  measuring  what  power  die 
central  forces  would  have  to  possess  in  fulfillment  of  their  paramountcy.  Thus  limitation  upon 
internal  security  capabilities  to  an  agreed  level  of  requirements  would  be  a  continuing  obliga¬ 
tion  in  the  disarmament  undertaking.  It  follows  that  governments  would  be  deprived  of  die 
discretion  to  decide  on  the  requirements  for  maintaining  the  regime  within.  Divested  thereby 
of  the  power  to  assure  the  means  of  survival,  governments  would  lose  a  main  prop  of  their 
traditional  authority. 

Internal  security  requirements  vary  in  relation  to  many  factors  as  diverse  as  the  degree  of 
urban  concentration,  of  identity  and  confidence  operative  between  a  regime  and  its  populace, 
or  political  tension  and  oppression. 

While  military  and  police  institutions  share  many  characteristics,  some  superficial  only, 
their  contrasting  characteristics  sure  relevant.  To  cite  one  important  example:  a  police  estab¬ 
lishment  is  committed  to  its  mission  continuously.  The  military  establishment  in  contrast  to 
under  normal  circumstances  a  latent  power  that  takes  the  field  in  response  to  specific  command 
or  authorization.  The  role  of  military  forces  has  to  do  not  only  with  levying  war  against  ex¬ 
ternal  enemies  but  also  with  maintenance  of  a  state's  jurisdiction  against  internal  challenge  as 
well.  Therefore  military  forces  are  an  essential  part  of  the  internal  security  arrangements  of 
a  state.  They  represent  a  reserve  capability  for  use  when  a  challenge  exceeds  the  capabilities 
of  the  police  establishment  Even  in  norm  ad  times  when  military  power  to  only  an  abeyant 
factor  the  fact  of  its  existence  and  the  prospect  of  its  availability  in  exigency  are  an  Incalculable 
factor  in  support  of  internal  security.  Any  project  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  thus 
has  deep  implications  for  the  existence  of  states  and  for  the  character  of  cuthority  within  them. 
If  the  requirements  for  internal  order  are  to  be  passed  upon  by  International  authority  such 
an  authority  would  be  cast  as  ultimate  arbiter  of  order  within  each  state. 

Governments  acting  to  create  a  new  framework  of  forces  would  have  to  be  convinced  of  its 
prospective  reliability  before  divesting  themselves  of  control  of  military  forces  of  their  own. 
The  matter  of  reliability  would  include,  beyond  assurance  against  likelihood  of  misuse  of  the 
peace  fores,  assurance  of  foe  force's  capability  tomest  its  responsibility.  Military  effectiveness 
to  not  simply  a  quantitative  and  technical  matter,  aspects  th  it  might  prove  the  simplest  part 
of  foe  process.  In  order  to  be  a  fighting  foros  capable  of  exerting  coercive  power  with  over¬ 
whelming  effect  foe  force  would  have  to  be  sophisticated,  vereatlle  and  multifarious,  which 
would  presuppose  at  operating  levels  gnat  subtleties  of  doctrine  and  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  corporate  identity  morale.  Hut  matter  of  industrial  and  technical  underpinnings  to  no 
lees  Important. 

Planning  for  such  a  force  If  It  to  to  be  adequate  for  its  manifold  duties  and  amenable  to 
control  by  some  collective  authority  must  entail  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  command  and 
its  interrelations  with  foe  character  of  foe  force  commanded.  Not  a  great  deal  on  the  subject 
is  available  in  foe  literature.  It  to  a  typical  civilian  fallacy  to  think  that  a  peace  force  would  be 
susceptible  of  assemblage  from  components  of  national  forces  according  to  whatever  design 
statesmen  might  determine  or  could  be  mads  multi-national  In  any  degree  the  authors  desired. 

The  problem  of  creating  a  reliable  force  for  which  there  to  no  certain  precedent  to  put  in 
better  proportion  by  including  such  considerations  as  identity,  common  doctrine  and  motiva¬ 
tion  and  amenability  to  command  and  control.  In  addition  to  the  relatively  easy  factors  of 
magnitude  and  technical  adequacy  one  fundamental  aspect  here  concerns  the  moral  basis  of 
the  faculty  of  command,  another  the  cultural  bsse  of  a  military  organization's  responses. 
In  a  situation  in  which  no  generally  accepted  ethic  of  authority,  responsibility  and  the  like 
exists  for  a  force  that  would  spend  the  larger  part  of  its  existence  under  peaceable  conditions 
the  relationship  to  the  environment  with  which  the  members  might  have  no  effective  ties  and 
In  whose  security  against  enemies  they  might  not  be  personally  involved  raises  difficult 
problems. 
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To  ponder  the  possible  effectiveness  of  a  peace  force  means  reflecting  aiso  on  its  forms  of 
failure  of  compliance  signalling  collapse  of  the  ethic  and  derogation  of  the  authority  of  those 
in  command.  The  ways  of  mutiny  are  multiple.  While  some  may  uphold  the  possibility  of 
achieving  a  reliable  force  by  recruiting  members  with  a  zeal  for  universal  peace  this  hope  is 
improbable  because  a  force’s  capability  must  depend  on  a  fighting  elan  not  on  a  zeal  against 
fighting. 

The  supreme  authority  or  political  collectivity  itself  would  be  engrossed  in  serious  issues, 
the  participants  being  in  an  ambiguous  position  because  the  entities  for  which  they  would 
speak  would  themselves  be  putative  targets  of  as  well  as  participants  in  the  amalgam  of 
force.  A  delicate  issue  would  be  bound  to  arise,  e.g.,  if  the  force  ran  maneuvers  under  simu¬ 
lated  Alpine  conditions,  or  concentrated  on  desert  training  with  officers  assigned  to  riudy 
Arabic  or  gather  data  on  land  approaches  to  Kashmir. 

If  the  whole  idea  were  to  work, at  all  the  collectivity  would  have  to  exercise  effective  power 
over  an  irresistable  force.  But  with  its  irresistable  instrument  the  collective  authority  would 
become  arbiter  of  questions  of  legitimacy  touching  the  system  of  regime  in  every  land.  A 
factor  in  the  life  and  stability  of  every  regime  would  be  its  standing  with  whatever  consensus 
might  prevail  in  the  apparatus  of  control. 

These  considerations  have  a  basic  importance  to  every  scheme  for  integrating  and  centra¬ 
lizing  the  organization  of  force  over  a  great  expanse.  As  was  realized  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  which  among  other  things  guarantees  to  every  state  in  the  Union  a  republi¬ 
can  form  of  government  and  assures  protection  by  the  United  States  to  each  of  them  against 
domestic  violence  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  significant  regime  could  afford  to  sign  away 
command  over  factors  of  force  without  some  such  set  of  guarantees.  Yet  the  idea  of  agreeing 
from'  the  start  on  a  universal  frame  for  legitimacy  and  predicating  the  fixity  of  all  territorial 
disposition  only  underlines  the  remoteness  from  actuality  of  the  necessary  preconditions  for 
a  world  monopoly  of  force. 


A  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE  FORCE  II:  CONTROL  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 

by  Livingston  T.  Merchant 

The  U.S.  Outline  is  concise  in  its  treatment  of  a  United  Nations  peace  force  which  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  becoming  ultimately  an  irresistible  military  force  in  an  otherwise  completely  dis¬ 
armed  world.  It  is  designed  in  the  end  to  be  able  to  deal  by  deterrence  or  suppression  with 
any  military  challenge  that  might  come  from  the  remaining  security  forces  of  any  nation  or 
combination  of  nations;  it  would  provide  the  body  that  controlled  its  employment  with  a 
monopoly  of  coercive  power  in  the  world.  The  crucial  question  is  who  would  exercise  political 
control  over  this  force,  instructing  it,  among  other  things,  to  move  against  any  nation  judged 
to  have  breached  the  peace  or  to  have  engaged  in  aggression.  Equal  in  importance  to  this 
"positive  control"  is  the  "negative  control”  to  assure  that  the  force  cannot  intervene  in  any 
particular  situation  contrary  to  United  States  interests. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  political  authority  would  be 
the  Security  Council  operating  under  the  voting  rule*  prescribed  by  the  Charter.  Therefore, 
by  means  of  its  veto  every  permanent  member  could  jr.-event  the  use  of  the  force  and  thereby 
prevent  it  from  acting  against  itself  or  ’n  any  situation  ir  v'hich  it  considered  its  use  contrary 
to  its  vital  interests. 

Past  experience  of  the  United  Nations  does  not  refute  the  validity  of  these  assertions.  The 
action  in  Korea  in  1050  was  the  result  of  a  combination  of  unrelated  factors  which  are  unlikely 
to  be  duplicated  in  the  future.  The  relative  ease  of  creation  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
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Force  in  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956  and  the  tranquility  of  its  operations  rested  on  die  essential 
twin  base  of  its  acceptance  by  all  the  parties  to  the  original  dispute  except  Initially  by  Israel, 
and  the  overwhelming  support  it  received  in  the  General  Assembly  which  established  it  In 
the  third  case,  in  the  Congo  reliance  was  placed  heavily  on  the  recommendatory  powers  cf 
the  General  Assembly,  but  the  operation  does  not  prove  that  action  of  the  Congo  type  could 
be  undertaken  effectively  against  the  will  of  a  Permanent  Member  of  the  Security  Council.  In 
fact  any  attempt  to  transform  the  General  Assembly  into  a  reliable  political  authority  over 
the  peace  force  would  be  bound  to  fell. 

Assuming  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations 
Peace  Force,  it  would  seem  incontestable  that  no  "positive  control"  by  the  United  States  could 
be  expected  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Force  would  offer  small 
comfort  to  the  United  States  wider  existing  circumstances,  if  required  to  deter  or  fight  aggres¬ 
sion  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  directly  or  indirectly  Implicated. 

While  this  is  true  only  "under  existing  circumstances"  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  general 
and  complete  disarmament  or  even  substantial  progress  towards  this  ultimate  goal  would  of 
and  by  itself  so  change  thj  political  climate  of  the  world  that  all  serious  disputes  would  mirac¬ 
ulously  dissolve.  If  they  do  not,  can  one  seriously  contend  that  any  nation  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  its  own  vital  interests  either  alone  or  in  association  with  reliable  allies  will  surrender  that 
control  over  its  own  destiny? 

However,  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  it  is  useless  to  seek  to  develop  any  kind  of 
international  peace  force  in  the  early  stages  of  disarmament.  There  has  been  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  proof  already  that  some  sort  of  United  Nations  peace  force  can  play  a  valuable  role 
in  preventing  the  outbreak  of  violence  or  in  deterring  its  renewal.  If  such  a  peace  force  were 
established  on  a  more  permanent  basis  and  constituted  as  a  force  in  being  it  could  render 
even  greater  services. 

Because  action  against  tne  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  or  against  any  country  form¬ 
ally  allied  to  them  would  be  ruled  out,  the  arena  of  potential  operation  of  such  forces  would 
in  practical  terms  be  Africa,  die  Middle  East  (excluding  Turkey  and  Pakistan)  and  probably 
Asia  indudl.  g  the  East  Indies  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  areas  of  the  most  active  dangers  and 
disorders,  anyway. 

The  choice  for  permanent  United  Nations  peace  forces  would  lie  between  forces  composed 
of  existing  units  belonging  to  national  military  establishments  and  homogenized  forces  not 
made  up  of  national  units.  The  first  has  die  virtues  of  simplicity,  tradition,  and  lower  cost; 
the  second,  among  other  things,  the  advantage  of  being  more  reliable  when  needed  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  going  into  action  with  great  swiftness.  On  balance  the  greater  effort  and  greater  expense 
of  the  homogenised  force  would  seem  Justified. 

With  dear  geographic  areas  of  feasible  activity  in  mind  and  given  the  intensity  of  racial 
fading  in  the  areas.  It  would  he  desirable  to  have  the  United  Nations  peace  force  divided  into 
three  divisions,  one  for  Ada,  one  for  the  Middle  East,  Including  what  was  once  French  North 
Africa,  and  one  covering  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  The  manpower— both  officers  and  men— 
would  be  raised  as  individuals.  The  best  solution  to  the  financial  problem  would  be  to  provide 
funds  in  the  general  budget  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  budget  an  amount  each  year  in 
excess  of  estimated  annual  costs,  the  excess  to  be  held  by  the  Secretary  General  in  a  special 
reserve  for  future  contingencies.  Essential  to  its  effectiveness  would  be  its  independence  of 
national  facilities  and  organizations  for  its  logistical  and  administrative  organization.  This 
regional  program  would  eliminate  from  participation  the  chief  adversaries  in  the  cold  war, 
and  also  exclude  most  Europeans  who  are  still  Identified  as  colonial  powers  in  the  eyes  of  the 
under-developed  peoples. 

While  such  forces  would  constitute  a  modest  beginning  in  United  Nations  permanent  peace¬ 
keeping  machinery  for  a  disarming  world,  it  would  have  the  virtue  of  operating  under  the 
existing  United  Nations  Charter  and  if  the  process  of  disarming  in  stages  promoted  a  climate 
in  which  existing  sources  of  tension  and  conflict  could  be  eased,  then  eventually  the  world 
might  approach  a  consensus  on  fundamental  principles  and  values  such  as  would  ultimately 
enable  the  establishment  of  the  Irresistible”  peace  force  suggested  in  the  Outline.  However,  the 
dawn  of  that  day  is  far  distant. 
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II.  The  Report:  Seven  Essays  on  Pertinent  Aspects  of 


the  Outline 


DISARMAMENT,  PEACEKEEPING  AND  THE  NATIONAL  INTEREST 

by 

Arnold  Wolfers 


Introduction 

There  is  no  serious  quarrel  about  the  principle  that  national  governments  shall  be  guided 
in  their  policies  by  the  national  interest.  What  is  controversial  and  frequently  the  topic  of 
heated  dispute  is  the  question  of  what  constitutes  the  national  interest  or  the  national  interests 
of  a  given  nation  at  a  given  time.1  Measures  and  agreements  directed  towards  arms  reduc¬ 
tion  or  towards  the  establishment  of  peacekeeping  devices  being  acts  of  national  policy  are 
ruled  by  this  same  principle  and  will  continue  to  be  so  unless  the  process  of  disarmament  and 
peacekeeping  should  ever  lead  to  the  point  where  the  existing  nation-states  decided  to  merge 
with  one  another  and  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  peace,  order  and  the  welfare  of  their 
people  to  a  supranational  authority. 

It  is  a  special  feature  of  the  official  American  approach  to  the  disarmament  problem  that 
it  makes  progress  in  the  direction  of  complete  and  general  disarmament  conditional  on  simul¬ 
taneous  progress  in  the  field  of  peacekeeping.  Implicit  in  the  insistence  that  the  two  types  of 
policy  be  linked  together  is  the  assumption  that  arms  reductions  taken  by  themselves  risk 
harming  those  interests  that  depend  for  their  protection  or  satisfaction  on  the  listing  military 
power  of  the  country.  As  a  first  approximation  to  the  truth  this  assumption  is  valid.  It  is  para¬ 
doxical  after  all  that  a  government  should  decide  to  cut  back  armaments  when  for  reason  of 
costs  if  for  no  other  it  will  have  sought  to  arm  the  nation  only  to  a  level  HswMii  necessary  for 
the  adequate  protection  of  the  national  interest  But  governments  may  gain  leeway  for  arms 
reductions— even  for  drastic  reductions  or  the  total  elimination  of  all  national  armaments— 
if  other  changes,  external  or  internal,  take  place  simultaneously  and  reduce  die  need  for  na¬ 
tional  armaments.  One  such  set  of  changes,  though  not  necessarily  the  most  potent  can  consist 
of  peacekeeping  measures  deliberately  undertaken,  either  to  dimfaish  the  threats  against 
which  armaments  are  directed  or  to  shift  the  burden  of  protection  from  national  to  interna¬ 
tional  armed  forces  as  proposed  by  the  United  States  Oudint  In  die  form  of  an  International 
Peace  Force. 

In  order  to  provide  a  perspective  by  which  to  Judge  the  leeway  governments  enjoy  with 
respect  to  disarmament  in  die  absence  of  such  peacekeeping  measures  and  to  define  the  limits 
beyond  which  effective  peacekeeping  devices  become  imperative  in  die  process  of  arms  re¬ 
ductions,  this  essay  will  explore  die  relationship  between  dlarmament  and  the  interests  of  a 
nation.  Some  attention  will  also  be  devoted  to  a  second  assumption  implicit  In  the  requirement 
of  parallel  advances  in  disarmament  and  peacekeeping.  The  assumption  is  that  the  ktnH  of 
peacekeeping  measures  described  in  the  United  States  Outlin*  will  necessarily  be  beneficial 
by  offsetting  otherwise  harmftil  effects  of  arms  reductions.  At  least  in  the  case  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  peace  force  such  beneficial  effects  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  In  fact,  conditions  are 
conceivable,  it  will  be  argued,  In  which  the  establishment  of  a  preponderant  force  under  the 
control  of  an  organizadon  like  the  United  Nations  might  increase  the  requirements  some 
nations  would  have  for  national  armed  forces. 

Part  I 

A  direct  relp  Kinship  exists  between  the  armaments  of  a  nation  and  those  of  its  interests  that 
it  deems  vital.  By  definition  interests  belonging  to  this  category  are  valued  so  highly  by  the 
nation  in  question  that  it  will  rely  on  its  nadonal  military  power  as  a  last  resort  to  deter,  stop 
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or  defeat  their  violation.  Since  the  extent  and  character  of  the  threats  to  such  vital  interests 
and  the  dependence  on  national  armaments  with  which  to  meet  them  determine  the  level  to 
which  a  country  will  seek  to  raise  its  national  armor  or  at  which  it  will  seek  to  maintain  it, 
the  problem  arises  of  how  to  account  for  voluntary  arms  reductions,  unilateral  or  bilateral. 

The  case  of  unilateral  disarmament  requires  special  treatment.  If  it  occurs— and  the  cases 
are  by  no  means  rare— it  would  seem  to  run  counter  to  the  proposition  that  nations  enjoy  at 
beet  the  military  protection  that  meets  their  minimum  requirements.  Unilateral  disarmament 
by  definition  occurs  without  any  assurance  of  a  corresponding  reduction  of  adversary  mili¬ 
tary  power  which  may  in  fact  be  neither  expected  nor  considered  necessary.  Yet  quite  aside 
from  the  particular  philosophy  and  arguments  of  the  "unilateralists"— the  exponents  of  uni¬ 
lateral  nuclear  disarmament— plenty  of  situations  are  conceivable  in  which  unilateral  arms 
reductions  may  appeal  to  governments  and  turn  out  to  be  wise  policy.  While  a  diminution  in 
relative  military  powers  compared  with  that  of  existing  adversaries  is  en  a  nost  inevitable 
consequence  of  unilateral  arms  reduction,  changes  other  than  those  in  the  actuiJ  military  pow¬ 
er  of  the  opponent,  either  in  the  environment  or  in  the  expectactions  of  responsible  states -non. 
may  justify  unilateral  action  by  making  the  existing  level  of  armament  excessive. 

Changes  may  occur  in  estimates  of  the  military  strength  of  the  adversary  or  adversaries. 
Because  estimates  are  bound  to  be  uncertain  and  to  fluctuate,  a  rational  military  policy  will 
cut  back  or  raise  the  level  of  armaments,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  order  to  preserve  the  desired 
relationship  to  the  military  strength  of  the  opponent  as  estimated  at  a  given  time. 

Similar  fluctuations  calling  for  changes  in  the  level  of  armaments  may  occur  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  an  adversary's  intentions.  It  takes  more  to  deter  an  opponent  whose  assumed  inten¬ 
tion  it  is  to  extend  his  territorial  control,  if  necessary  by  resort  to  military  force,  than  it  does 
to  check  an  opponent  whose  armaments  are  believed  to  be  designed  solely  to  assure  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  status  quo  or  to  provide  him  with  a  sense  of  adequate  security.  The  intentions 
of  other  govemmentc  and  nations  are  at  best,  however,  a  matter  of  informed  guesses,  making 
it  a  risky  enterprise  to  reduce  armaments  in  response  to  assumed  changes  in  intentions.  Also, 
the  ticklish  question  may  arise  whether  a  given  "relaxation  of  tension",  if  it  occurs,  reflects  the 
kind  of  change  in  adversary  intentions  that  will  diminish  the  threat  to  national  interests. 
Some  risk-taking  in  such  instances  may  be  justified  if  the  refused  to  take  the  risk  would  threat¬ 
en  even  greater  harm,  as  it  might  do  if  the  existing  level  of  armaments  were  to  prove  provoca¬ 
tive. 

Changes  may  occur  in  the  pattern  of  a  nation’s  interests  themselves,  thereby  reducing  the 
requirements  for  armed  protection:  a  nation  may  lose  some  interests  altogether  or  cease  to 
regard  others  as  vital.  To  give  an  example,  a  country  may  have  armed  in  part  to  protect  a 
vulnerable  ally;  If  this  ally  turns  neutral  or  switches  to  the  opposing  camp,  military  means 
earmarked  for  its  protection  are  no  longer  needed.  However,  if  such  a  switch  by  an  ally 
were  to  make  its  military  resources  available  to  the  adversary,  it  would  raise  rather  than  re¬ 
duce  the  need  for  armaments. 

A  drop  of  interests  from  the  level  of  vital  interests  to  that  of  lesser  interests  occurs  rather 
frequently.  The  Soviet  Union  might  decide  to  disband  some  of  its  forces  if  it  lost  serious  in¬ 
terest  in  other  people's  "wars  of  liberation"  which  it  now  says  it  is  willing  to  back  with  its 
military  power.  Another  case,  the  possibility  of  a  great  power  losing  interest  in  remote  and 
vulnerable  strategic  positions  after  suffering  a  radical  diminution  of  its  power,  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later. 

Then  again,  changes  may  take  place  in  a  government's  expectations  concerning  the  way 
the  adversary  will  react  to  its  armament  policy.  If  it  discovered  that  its  present  armaments 
were  provoking  apprehensions  and,  as  a  consequence,  leading  to  an  unprofitable  stepping  up 
of  the  arms  race  it  might  decide  to  revise  downward  its  earlier  estimate  of  the  optimum  of 
national  preparedness.  In  such  an  event  what  might  first  take  the  form  of  a  unilateral  cutback 
of  forces  might  turn  itself  into  reciprocal  arms  reduction,  tacitly  or  formally  agreed  upon. 
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Finally,  unilateral  disarmament  measures— though  in  thi^  ease  in  the  form  not  of  across- 
the-board  cuts,  but  of  cuts  limited  to  certain  arms  or  forces— may  Justify  themselves  in  the 
wake  of  technological  change.  As  an  illustration,  if  manned  bombers  should  lose  their  ability 
to  penetrate  the  territory  of  an  opponent,  their  elimination  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
existing  military  power  relationship.  The  same  would  be  true  if  some  day  nuclear  missiles 
designed  to  serve  exclusively  against  counterforce  targets  r  ie  to  face  conditions  in  which 
such  targets  had  for  all  practical  purposes  become  invuln  'r.ble.  One  might  question  whether 
it  is  p.'oper  to  speak  here  of  disarmament  measures  since  weapons  that  have  lost  their  utility 
don’t  really  constitute  "armaments"  in  any  meaningful  sense  of  the  term.  Yet  it  could  be  argued 
that  unilateral  "disarmament"  measures  even  under  these  conditions  would  be  harmful  to  the 
national  interest  on  the  ground  thgt  a  nation  can  never  have  too  many  armfi;  tome  day  they 
might  come  in  handy,  even  if  with  functions  not  yet  foreseeable.  As  a  genet  al  1  ule  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  maximum  arma.nent  is  not  convincing.  Any  build-up  o’  "military  pow’er 
in  reserve"  may  provoke  increased  c.c  r-armaments  on  the  part  of  the  opponent  and  thus 
in  the  end  step  up  the  risks  and  costs  of  the  arms  race.  Yet  an  exceptional  case  is  worth 
mentioning.  A  quest  for  the  maximum  of  effective  armaments  a  ration  can  afford  irrespective 
of  needs  may  be  profitable  when  there  is  a  chance  of  defeating  .  m  adversary  by  exhausting 
him  economically. 

Unilateral  disarmament  measures  that  can  only  be  justified  by  one  or  more  of  the  changes 
discussed  above  are  not  what  the  "unilateralists"  have  in  mind  when  they  call  for  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  nuclear  weapons,  If  not  of  all  armaments,  without  regard  for  whether  or  not  the  ad¬ 
versary  follows  suit.  They  rest  their  case  alternatively,  if  not  simultaneously,  on  two  separate 
grounds. 

Some  argue  that  nuclear  armaments— or  all  extensive  armaments  in  a  nuclear  age,  with 
its  dar  ger  of  escalation— have  become  incompatible  with  the  national  interest.  Armed  power, 
it  is  said,  represents  a  threat  to  national  survival  and  thus  to  the  Interest  that  outranks  all 
others.2  Whether  it  does  outrank  them  it  a  matter  of  ethical  judgment  and  a  subject  «i  seated 
controversy  which  cannot  be  resolved  here.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that  not  every¬ 
one  counts  himself  in  the  unilateralist  school  of  thought  who  believes  that  none  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  traditionally  considered  vital,  such  os  political  Independence  or  territorial  integrity,  could 
ever  justify  a  nuclear  holocaust  He  may  hold  that  the  poesession  of  nuclear  arms,  and  of 
adequate  armaments  generally,  remains  lndepensable  as  a  means  of  deterring  attack  on  vital 
interests  and  thereby  of  preventing  the  outbreak  of  violence.  The  unilateralists  can  respond 
that  deterrence  based  on  the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation  is  either  a  bluff,  and  thus  of  very 
doubtful  reliability,  or  constitutes  a  decision  to  accspt  Intolerable  national  self-destruction  if 
deterrence  failed  and  vital  interests  could  not  be  protected  short  of  war.  Actually  no  way  has 
been  found  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  of  nuclear  deterrence,  but  the  "escape”  suggested  by 
the  unilateralists  leads  into  another  and  no  less  serious  dilemma.  While  unilateral  nuclear 
disarmament  would  remove  the  danger  of  future  nuclear  war  V  does  so  by  means  of  a  policy 
that  places  the  nation  and  its  Interests  at  the  mercy  of  any  adveisary  who  continues  to  possess 
nudear  weapons.  It  calls  ultireataly  for  surrender  at  no  risk  or  cost  to  the  enemy. 

Some  unilateralists  would  not  agree  that  such  a  dilemma  exists.  They  assert  that  a  nation 
in  depriving  itself  unilaterally  of  military  power  thereby  removes  the  very  threats  to  its  vital 
Interests  against  which  It  has  sought  to  protect  Itself  by  means  of  armaments.9 

There  are  two  variations  of  this  theme  of  what  might  be  called  the  self-generating  compati¬ 
bility  of  disarmament  with  the  national  Interest.  According  to  the  first,  which  has  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  Ghandi’s  policy  of  passive  resistance,  no  nation  is  psychological!,'  capable  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  force  against  a  country  that  has  given  up  its  means  of  military  resistance.4  There 
is  no  need  to  discuss  this  version  because  it  lies  patently  outside  the  present  range  of  practical 
international  politics.  The  second  variation  deserves  careful  scrutiny.  It  rests  on  the  theory 
of  the  security  dilemma  which  has  received  much  scholarly  recognition  and  according  to 
which  fear  of  what  other  nations  may  do  provokes  steps  in  behalf  of  security  which  in  turn 
creates  fears  in  others. 
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This  theory  is  sound  in  pointing  out  that  armament  policies  pursued  in  a  quest  for  security 
may  lead  to  a  vicious  circle  in  which  insecurity  breeds  more  insecurity  and  the  expected  pro¬ 
tection  of  interests  through  armaments  becomes  the  cause  of  more  threats  to  these  interests.5 
It  can  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  air  or  naval  bases  on  foreign  territory.  Under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  bases  can  becom »  a  source  of  international  friction  or  of  intensified  conflict. 
Therefore,  if  the  security  gained  from  a  particular  base  were  less  than  the  additional  insecurity 
arising  from  the  friction  it  produces,  the  country  in  question  cou»d  enhance  the  protection  of 
its  national  security  by  abandoning  the  bases,  which  amounts  to  carrying  out  a  measure  of 
disarmament.  More  generally,  whenever  the  possession  of  assets  such  as  a  strip  of  territory 
or  access  to  the  territory  are  valued  not  for  their  own  sake  but  because  of  the  service  they  are 
expected  to  render  as  instruments  of  national  security,  conflicts  arising  over  their  possession 
may  turn  them  into  a  liability. 

One  cannot  conclude  from  such  cases  that  most  territorial  disputes,  the  cause  of  so  many 
international  conflicts  and  wars,  would  disappear  if  only  nations  were  to  disarm  and  ceased 
thereby  to  engender  fear  in  one  ar  other. 

Some  boundary  disputes  are  obviously  related  to  national  security  as  when  the  issue  is  one 
of  providing  a  nation  with  a  more  easily  defendable  frontier.  Well-known  examples  are  the 
former  French  quest  for  a  boundary  on  the  Rhine  and  the  recent  concern  of  India  about  a 
strategic  boundary  on  the  crest  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  But  most  territorial  conflicts  are 
of  a  different  nature.  The  NATO  powers  may  have  some  reason  to  desire  the  liberation  of 
East  Germany  because  it  would  provide  them  with  more  space  for  military  deployment  and 
defensive  depth:  but  neither  Germany's  allies  nor  Germany  herself  would  be  less  concerned 
about  Germany's  partition,  the  isolation  of  West  Berlin  and  Communist  domination  of  the 
Eastern  zone  of  Germany  if  they  had  no  need  or  desire  for  more  central  European  territory 
by  which  to  make  their  military  position  more  secure.  Whenever  a  territorial  conflict  a/ises 
out  of  a  quest  for  self-determination  or  is  pursued  for  the  redress  of  grievances  or  reflects  an 
ambition  for  grandeur  and  prestige,  disarmament  is  likely  to  do  nothing  to  end  or  moderate 
the  conflict.  It  is  even  likely  that  disarmament  measures  that  changed  the  existing  distribution 
of  military  power  would  bring  new  territorial  conflicts  to  the  surface  rather  than  to  eliminate 
old  ones.  Conflicts  may  remain  dormant  as  long  as  nations  with  an  incentive  to  push  for 
territorial  change  lack  the  military  power  to  mtue  good  on  their  claims.  Therefore,  any  ad¬ 
vantage  they  gained  in  military  powor  over  nations  Interested  in  preserving  the  territorial 
status  quo  would  tend  to  activate  new  demands  and  thereby  cause  or  intensify  conflict. 

What  the  theory  of  the  security  dilemma  overlooks  is  the  very  factor  that  accounts  for 
most  serious  threats  to  national  interests  and  offers  die  chief  explanation  for  the  value  nations 
attach  to  means  of  deterrence  and  defense.  The  fear  that  another  nation  might  be  tempted,  or 
might  actually  have  decided,  to  violate  the  Interest  of  another  need  not  rest  on  unwarranted 
suspicions,  as  the  vicious  elide  thesis  Implies.  Instead,  nations  are  frequently  so  eager  to 
change  the  established  distribution  of  values— usually  referred  to  as  the  status  quo— that  they 
become  willing,  given  a  chance  of  success  at  tolerable  costs,  to  resort  to  the  threat  or  use  of 
military  force  rather  than  to  resign  themselves  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  If  others  who 
would  suffer  from  a  change  of  the  status  quo  prefer  resistance  to  surrender— and  equip  them¬ 
selves  with  the  military  means  by  which  to  make  resistance  effective— the  arms  competition 
is  not  the  cause  but  the  result  of  the  conflict.  In  order  that  arms  reductions  become  compatible 
with  the  national  interest  under  such  conditions,  the  underlying  conflict  itself  has  to  be  resolved 
or  attenuated  first.  If  it  is,  arms  reductions  are  likely  to  follow  as  the  logical  reaction  of  the 
parties  to  the  changed  environment  even  in  the  absence  of  formal  disarmament  agreements. 

If  we  turn  now  to  bilateral  or  multilateral  disarmament,  whether  tacitly  or  formally  agreed 
upon,  where  parties  whose  armaments  are  directed  against  one  another  cut  back  or  eliminate 
their  military  forces  and  weapons,  the  question  of  compatibility  appears  in  a  different  light. 
Xrrr.amentL  serve  to  protect  interests  from  threats  emanating  from  the  military  forces  of  an 
adversary  and  their  value  is  measured  by  their  relative  strength  compared  to  that  of  the 
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opposing  forces.  Thus,  while  the  puzzling  thing  about  unilateral  disarmament  is  that  it  should 
ever  prove  compatible  with  the  national  interest,  what  may  appear  to  be  puzzling  in  the  case  of 
bilateral  disarmament  is,  rather,  that  it  should  ever  be  found  to  be  Incompatible. 

Simultaneous  bilateral  disarmament,  even  to  the  point  of  total  disarmament,  should  not 
harm  either  party  provided  the  distribution  of  military  power  existing  prior  to  disarmament 
remains  unchanged.  When  this  condition  is  fulfilled  one  can  say  that  die  measures  taken  by 
both  sides  are  proportionate.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  state  the  principle  of  proportionality  theo¬ 
retically,  quite  another  to  put  it  into  practice.  There  is  no  easy  way  and  in  many  instances  no 
way  at  ail  by  which  the  parties  can  assure  themselves  against  unbalancing  consequences  of 
bilateral  cutbacks  in  armaments.  Even  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  all  participants  and 
the  most  careful  calculations  may  not  produce  the  desired  result  or  make  it  enduring.  The  fact 
is  too  well  known  from  the  experience  of  all  disarmament  negotiations  to  need  elaboration 
here. 

Two  aspects  of  the  proportionality  issue  which  may  be  overlooked  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
however.  First,  efforts  to  leave  the  relative  power  position  of  the  two  sides  unchanged  will,  in 
many  cases,  be  found  to  be  incompatible  with  total  disarmament.  Whenever  one  party  enjoys 
superiority  in  armaments,  arms  reductions  down  to  the  zero  level  of  complete  disarmament 
must  inevitably  eliminate  such  superiority.  They  turn  out  therefore  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
formerly  weaker  side.  As  a  result,  nations  occupying  a  disadvantageous  position  in  an  arms 
race  have  a  special  incentive  to  favor  total  disarmament  over  partial  reductions  of  armaments; 
the  latter  can— in  principle  at  least— be  made  to  conform  with  proportionality.  One  need  only 
imagine  how  favorably  changed  the  world  would  look  to  scores  of  presently  militarily  im¬ 
potent  states  if  all  the  great  powers  decided  to  disband  their  armed  forces  completely! 

Second,  nations  do  not  rely  exclusively  on  military  power  to  protect  or  promote  their  in¬ 
terests  against  others  or  even  to  coerce  others.  To  a  varying  degree  they  also  use  or  can  fall 
back  on  other  instruments  of  policy-  While  Ac  limits  may  be  narrow  within  which  non- 
military  means  of  pressure  or  coercion  can  effectively  substitute  for  military  force,  it  is  true, 
nonetheless,  that  drastic  reductions  of  armaments  could  play  into  the  hands  of  nations  better 
equipped  with  non-military  instruments  of  policy  or  more  skilled  in  putting  them  to  use.  If 
there  is  inequality  here  then  even  proportionate  reductions  in  armaments  would  not  leave  the 
relative  power  position  of  the  two  opponents  unchanged.  The  side  that  was  at  a  disadvantage 
on  the  non-military  level  of  preparedness  and  skill  could  provide  the  former  degree  of  protec¬ 
tion  to  its  interests  only  by  either  retaining  enough  military  power  to  meet  the  non-military 
challenges  of  its  adversary  or  by  enhancing  Its  own  ability  in  die  Held  of  non-military  coercion. 

Another  much  discussed  danger  to  the  national  interest  arises  from  the  possibility  that  the 
adversary  may  cheat  by  failing  to  carry  out  his  disarmament  commitment  or,  having  dis¬ 
armed,  by  rearming  secretly.  Whether  this  danger  can  be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  tolerable 
minimum  depends,  obviously,  on  whether  agreed  arms  reductions  by  the  parties  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  verified  and  enforced.  Nations  that  fear  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  here,  believing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  more  faithful  to  their  pledges  or  unable  to  catch  up  in  a  rearmament  race  if  it  were 
initiated  by  their  opponent,  have  reason  to  attach  particular  importance  to  reliable  machinery 
for  verification  and  enforcement;  the  protection  of  their  interests  in  a  more  or  less  remote  future 
is  at  stake. 

What  has  been  said  so  far  shows  that  unilateral  disarmament  within  narrow  limits  and 
bilateral  disarmament  within  much  broader  limits  may  leave  the  protection  of  the  national 
interests  intact.  It  follows  logically  that  within  these  limit  peacekeeping  measures  need  not 
be  made  a  prerequisite  of  partial  disarmament.  But  it  do  s  not  follow  that  improved  peace¬ 
keeping  devices  would  not  be  beneficial  even  in  such  inst  ances.  They  can  serve  to  improve 
national  security  above  the  painfully  precarious  level  it  can  attain,  at  best,  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  an  armed  world.  They  become  indispensable  if  di  armament  goes  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  it  is  compatible  with  the  national  interest  which  it  risks  doing  for  many  reasons, 
no  matter  how  carefully  nations  may  seek  to  avoid  such  an  outcome.  Nations  may  err  in 
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estimating  the  strength  or  the  intentions  of  their  opponents;  they  may  miscalculate  the  require¬ 
ments  of  proportionality.  They  may  be  taken  by  surprise  by  technological  advances  favoring 
their  opponent  or  discover  themselves  unable  to  cope  in  time  with  the  unbsdandng  effects  of 
such  advances. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  general  analysis  of  the  peacekeeping  measures  that  are  discussed  in 
the  essays  of  this  study  to  discover  what  the  chances  are  that  they  might  compensate  for  the 
risks  or  actual  losses  of  protection  connected  with  the  disarmament  process.  But  something 
needs  to  be  said  here  about  the  way  in  which  peacekeeping  and  threats  to  national  interests 
are  related  because  the  leeway  for  non-harmful  arms  reductions  will  vary  as  peacekeeping 
measures  increase  cc  reduce  such  threats. 

Peacekeeping  measures  can  operate  simultaneously  or  alternatively  along  two  different 
lines.  The  first  consists  in  reducing  the  need  for  national  armaments  by  substituting  other 
forms  of  military  power,  presumably  in  the  form  of  internationally  controlled  military  forces. 
In  the  American  Outline  this  approach  is  given  the  form  of  proposals  for  an  international 
peace  force  which  would  serve  to  transfer  some  or  all  of  the  responsibility  for  legitimate  de¬ 
terrence  and  defense  from  national  to  international  armed  forces. 

In  order  that  an  international  force  be  able  to  provide  a  nation  with  the  same  protection 
it  derived  from  national  armaments  it  would  have  to  meet  several  conditions.  One  such  con¬ 
dition  is  that  the  nation  in  question  must  be  able  to  rely  on  the  availability  and  effectiveness 
of  the  international  force  when  its  vital  interests  are  threatened  or  violated.  What  is  Involved 
here  is  not  only  the  problem  of  making  the  international  force  effective  as  a  fighting  instru¬ 
ment;  an  even  thornier  problem  is  how  to  assure  nations  that  the  authority  controlling  the 
force  will  order  it  into  action  lr.  favor  of  their  side  or  at  least  not  of  the  opposing  side.  By 
giving  every  nation  a  veto,  action  in  behalf  of  the  adversary  can  be  prevented  unless  it  were 
to  take  place  in  violation  of  the  rules;  but  by  veto  rights  for  all  nations  the  force  may  be  para¬ 
lyzed.  It  depends  largely  on  those  who  control  the  international  force  whether  a  nation  can 
safely  regard  it  as  a  substitute  for  national  armaments,  or  whether  its  existence  will  Instead 
cause  a  nation  to  retain  larger  forces  to  protect  itself  against  international  forces  operating  on 
die  side  of  an  adversary.  The  struggle  for  control  of  these  forces  might  become  a  serious 
source  of  dispute  particularly  if  they  should  become  substantial  or  militarily  preponderant. 
Competing  quests  for  control  might  in  such  a  case  aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  the  arms 
race. 

The  second  type  of  peacekeeping  measure  is  directed  at  the  reduction  and  if  possible  the 
elimination  of  the  danger  that  conflicts  among  nations  will  erupt  into  violence.  It  is  addressed 
therefore,  to  threats  to  lntsrests  rattier  than  to  the  protection  of  interests  when  they  have  come 
under  threat  B  calls,  for  Instance,  for  guarantees  that  disputes  will  be  settled  peacefully  and 
within  the  framework  of  agreed  rules  of  conduct  or  that  change  when  Justified  will  take  place 
without  resort  to  military  fores.  It  seeks,  thereby,  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  Incentives  for  a 
resort  to  violence.  Obviously  if  it  were  possible  to  assure  the  just  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  international  disputes,  any  need  for  armaments,  national  or  international,  would  have 
been  removed  once  this  ultimate  goal  had  been  reached.  After  all,  a  peaceful  settlement  is 
one  readied  without  the  resort  to  force  and  a  just  settlement,  If  regarded  as  just  by  both  sides, 
would  provoke  no  demands  for  change  that  could  lead  to  violence 

However,  such  a  high  state  of  peacefulness  is  Utopian;  it  does  not  exist  even  in  the  most 
orderly  nations  for  if  it  did  this  would  spell  the  end  of  police  and  internal  security  forces. 
What  is  meant  when  measures  of  this  type  are  suggested  in  connection  with  disarmament  is 
that  countries  could  reduce  he  risks  arising  from  disarmament  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  chances  of  peaceful  settlement  and  peaceful  change.  One  can  imag¬ 
ine,  for  instance,  thet  an  economically  weak  country  would  be  more  Inclined  to  forego  costly 
national  armaments  if,  in  disputes  in  which  its  interests  were  threatened,  it  could  count  on  the 
friendly  intervention  of  an  international  peacekeeping  organization.  Under  another  set  of 
conditions,  one  could  conceive  of  two  major  adversaries  becoming  more  willing  *o  scale  down 
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their  armaments  and  accept  the  risks  involved,  if  they  gained  confidence  in  peacekeeping 
agreements  among  themselves  that  made  the  resort  to  coercive  means  by  the  other  side  appear 
unlikely. 

Part  11 

Turning  now  to  the  United  States,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  relationship  of  Its  national 
interest  to  disarmament  measures  is  in  some  ways  unique.  No  other  country  is  subjected  to 
quite  the  same  contradictory  and  powerful  pulls  when  it  comes  to  deciding  whether  to  reduce, 
if  not  to  disband,  its  armed  forces. 

American  policy  makers  have  been  exposed  to  two  experiences. 

In  the  first  place,  they  have  witnessed  with  satisfaction  how  well  the  vital  interests  of  their 
country  have  fared  under  the  greater  armament  efforts  of  the  Cold  War  era.  Having  had  no 
intention  of  threatening  or  using  armed  forces  to  change  the  status  quo  or  to  acquire  new 
possessions,  they  can  count  it  as  a  major  success  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  subsequently 
Red  China  have  been  deterred  with  few  exceptions— and  in  the  case  of  North  Korea  been  pre¬ 
vented— from  expanding  their  controls  to  new  territorie  and  peoples  by  means  of  military 
power.  While  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  would  have  happened  had  the  United  States 
been  militarily  less  well  equipped,  especially  with  strategic  nuclear  forces,  here  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  much  of  the  success  in  preserving  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of  a  score 
of  non-Communist  countries  can  be  credited  to  American  military  might  Even  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  Soviets  never  did  have  the  intention  of  resorting  to  military  power  for  action 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  "Bloc",  it  could  still  be  plausibly  argued  that  their  intentions  would 
have  been  different  if  Western  defenses  had  not  made  the  price  of  such  military  action  prohibi¬ 
tive. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  have  lees  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  advancement  of 
their  interests  that  has  resulted  from  their  own  impressive  armament  efforts.  If  it  is  correct  to 
assume  that  their  leaders  would  have  wished  to  expand  Communist  control  over  far  more 
extended  areas  than  had  been  subjected  to  Communist  rule  by  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
the  early  “fall"  of  Chechoslovakia  and  Continental  China,  file  fact  ie  that  their  armaments  did 
not  help  them  after  fills  dm*  to  satisfy  furtbsr  territorial  ambitions. 

America's  friends  and  alltos  have  reason  to  credit  the  armaunents  of  the  United  States  for 
much  of  the  security  they  have  enjoyed  stone  the  doee  of  World  War  II.  But  not  all  of  them 
are  prepared  to  do  so,  either  because  they  take  a  lees  grave  view  of  the  threats  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed,  or  because  some  of  them  look  to  American  armaments  with  misgivings 
as  being  provocative  if  not  a  sign  of  American  militaristic  proclivities. 

Under  theee  circumstances  one  would  expect  a  particularly  strong  reluctance  cm  die  part 
of  the  United  States  to  let  go  of  any  peut  of  its  armad  strength.  At  least  one  would  not  be 
surprised  to  find  the  United  States  especially  Insistent  upon  Iron-dad  guarantees  that  any 
disarmament  measures  H  carries  out  or  to  which  it  agrees  will  leave  thoue  of  Its  interests  that 
have  been  enjoying  military  protection  as  safe  as  they  were  before.  The  fact  is  that  in  its  pro¬ 
posals  for  disarmament  the  United  States  has  bean  Insistent  on  accompanying  provisions  for 
strict  inspection  and  enforcement  and  for  peacekeeping  arrangements  designed  to  keep  the 
protection  of  American  interests  unimpaired. 

However,  the  United  States  has  also  undergone  a  second  and  exceedingly  harrasslng  ex¬ 
perience;  which  has  led  to  a  vivid  realization  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  reliance  on  military 
means  under  conditions  of  nudear  armaments.  No  other  country,  except  perhaps  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  been  able  to  acquire  an  equally  intimate  knowledge  of  the  forces  compelling  nu¬ 
clear  countries  engaging  in  nudear  deterrence  to  go  on  occasion  to  the  very  brink  of  thermo- 
nudear  war,  or  has  obtained  as  dear  a  view  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  war  to  sheer  national 
survival.  Such  knowledge  has  made  the  United  States  very  disarmament-minded. 
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As  was  stated  in  Part  I,  the  way  for  a  nation  to  get  the  best  of  two  worlds  is  to  retain  ade¬ 
quate  military  protection  of  its  vital  interests  where  such  protection  continues  to  be  needed, 
while  at  the  same  time  pushing  disarmament  to  the  limit  of  its  compatibility  with  this  pro¬ 
tection.  The  United  States,  like  every  other  country,  has  an  interest  in  either  initiating  aru*f 
reductions— or  in  reciprocating  in  kind  if  the  adversary  reduces  his  armaments — wh  -never 
in  the  light  of  new  evaluations  of  the  military  strength  or  the  intentions  of  its  opponents  it  cam 
prudently  afford  to  revise  downward  its  estimate  of  American  force  requirements.  All  it  would 
be  doing  would  be  to  dispense  with  the  costly  and  provocative  luxury  of  maintaining  mili¬ 
tarily  superfluous  armaments. 

Bilateral  disarmament  agreements,  by  which  arms  reductions  or  the  abandonment  of 
armed  forces  are  synchronized  with  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  other  substantially 
armed  countries  would  be  in  the  United  States  national  interest  provided  it  could  be  made 
certain,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  agreed  principles  that  no  one  state  or  group  of 
states  will  be  allowed  to  obtain  military  advantages  from  the  disarmament  process.6  This  is 
the  principle  of  proportionality  referred  to  earlier.  It  applies  to  disarmament  by  tacit  as  well 
as  by  formal  agreement.  H  ever,  by  implication,  the  United  States  government  had  made  it 
Hear  that  it  shares  the  doubts  about  the  universal  practicability  of  proportionate  moves; 
why  otherwise  would  it  insist  that  peacekeeping  measures,  some  of  them  drastic  in  nature, 
accompany  every  stage  of  arms  reduction,  thereby  to  assure  the  continued  and  undiminished 
protection  of  American  interests?  Skepticism  about  the  applicability  of  the  principle  of  pro¬ 
portionate  reductions  though  justified  in  principle  may  be  carried  too  far.  In  the  case  of  partial 
disarmament  it  is  not  impossible  that  arms  reductions  might  be  devised  and  executed  that 
would  not  give  a  military  advantage  to  either  of  the  two  opposing  camps. 

Any  meaningful  analysis  of  what  the  present  and  foreseeable  minimum  requirements  of 
United  States  military  power  are  as  measured  in  terms  of  the  protection  o.r  United  States 
national  interests  would  require  a  study  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  this  discussion.  In  order  t  t 
do  justice  to  the  subject  a  score  of  variables  and  their  interactions,  some  of  them  of  a  highly 
technical  nature,  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  scope 
and  impact.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  limit  the  discussion  to  two  particularly  important 
factors,  both  directly  relevant  to  the  subject  of  interests  that  is  under  discussion  here;  they  bear 
first  on  the  scope  of  those  United  States  interests  that  are  deemed  vital  and,  for  this  reason, 
fall  under  the  direct  protection  of  United  States  military  means,  second  on  the  threats  to  these 
vital  interests  on  which  depends  how  much  military  protection  is  required. 

What  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  arc  or  should  be,  cannot  be  derived  by  mere 
logical  deduction  from  even  the  most  accurate  estimates  of  the  condition  in  which  the  country 
finds  Itself.  Rather  their  determination  is  the  result  of  basic  decisions  on  national  strategy  and 
Is  therefore  frequently  a  subject  of  heated  political  controversy  between  men  and  groups  hold¬ 
ing  different  value  judgments.  One  can  only  hope  that  once  the  decision  has  been  reached,  as 
it  has  been  in  die  United  States  for  die  time  being,  the  choice  will  prove  to  have  been  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country. 

That  the  protection  against  mili  tary  attack  of  the  American  homeland,  more  properly  oi 
the  North  American  continent,  eliould  figure  among  these  vital  interests,  presumably  topping 
the  list,  has  only  rarely  been  questioned.  As  a  consequence,  any  military  support  needed  to 
deter  or  ward  off  such  an  attack  is  indispensable.  Some  opposition  to  this  proposition  has 
been  voiced  recently  by  radical  pacifists  who  insist  that  in  an  age  of  thermonuclear  weapons 
the  resort  to  military  force,  meaning  war,  can  no  longer  be  justified  even  in  defense  of  the 
national  territory;  war  has  become  impossible,  they  say,  because  it  would  spell  national 
suicide.  Not  all  who  concur  with  this  view  condude  that  nuclear  armaments— not  to  speak  of 
armaments  generally— should  be  discarded,  even  by  unilateral  action  if  necessary,  or  believe 
that  this  view  should  be  openly  expressed.  They  want  an  American  offer  never  to  retaliate 
with  nudear  ./eapons  to  be  made  contingent  on  a  similar  Soviet  commitment  or  wish  to  leave 
the  Soviets  in  doubt  about  the  way  the  United  States  would  react  once  th»  chips  are  down, 
such  doubts  presumably  assuring  the  continuing  deterrent  effect  of  America's  strategic  forces. 
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What  was  controversial  after  World  War  II  until  a  broad  consensus  was  readied  and  what 
might  become  controversial  again  was  the  decision  by  the  American  government  to  consider 
interests  other  than  the  defense  of  North  America  vital  in  the  sense  here  defined.  It  is  still  con¬ 
troversial  how  wide  the  cirde  should  be  drawn  circumscribing  these  other  interests.  Is  the 
freedom  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  from  Communist  control  vital  to  the  United  States?  Is  the 
liberation  of  the  East  European  satellite  countries  vital?  Is  the  nonrecognition  of  die  East 
German  Communist  regime  vital?  It  will  depend  on  the  answers  to  these  questions  what 
armaments  the  United  States  must  possess  in  order  to  be  able  to  safeguard  all  of  its  vital 
interests  and  therefore  what  forces  it  could  under  certain  circumstances  agree  to  discard. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II  the  United  States  had  three  broad  options  regarding  what  it 
should  treat  as  its  vital  interests.  The  first  option  goes  under  the  name  of  an  isolationist  or 
Fortress  America  policy.  The  second  could  be  called  an  offensive  policy  directed  at  changing 
the  status  quo  by  force  in  favor  of  the  non-Communist  world.  The  third  will  be  discussed 
under  different  names:  as  a  policy  of  containment,  of  collective  defense  or  of  a  balance  of 
world  power. 

Had  the  first  option  been  adopted— or  were  it  adopted  in  the  future— the  United  States 
would,  under  the  most  extreme  interpretation,  regard  no  interest  as  vital  except  the  safety  of 
North  America.  Only  an  attack  on  this  continent  would  call  for  a  resort  to  military  force, 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  an  attack  this  territory  alone  would  be  protected  through  military 
deterrence.  According  to  less  extreme  versions  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  possibly 
even  Great  Britain  would  be  added  to  the  vital  sphere.  (The  far-reaching  military  consequences 
of  any  such  extension  have,  to  my  knowledge,  never  been  spelled  out;  they  might  make  this 
option  almost  as  exacting  and  costly  as  option  three  which  will  be  discussed  below.)  Leaving 
aside  such  extensive  interpretations,  the  demands  on  American  armed  forces  resulting  from 
option  one  would  be  much  more  moderate  than  they  are  today  and  would,  other  things  re¬ 
maining  equal,  greatly  extend  the  leeway  for  arms  reductions  even  of  a  unilateral  kind.  This 
helps  to  explain  the  rapid  and  radical  way  in  which  the  United  States  frit  Justified  in  disarming 
its  wartime  military  forces  at  the  dose  of  both  World  Wars  when  vital  American  interests  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  North  America  had  not  yet  been  seen  to  exist  and  when,  in  addition,  no 
hostile  power  was  in  sight  that  had  the  means  of  either  striking  from  the  air  or  the  sea  at 
targets  on  the  North  American  continent  Substantial  landings  on  North  American  territory 
did  not  then,  and  do  not  today,  represent  a  serious  danger  of  military  attack. 

The  invulnerability  to  attack  that  die  United  Stales  enjoyed  both  in  the  days  when  a  friendly 
British  navy  controlled  the  seas— in  that  era  the  only  avenue  to  American  territory— and  again 
immediately  after  World  War  I!  when  control  of  the  air  as  well  as  of  the  sea  routes  was 
assured,  is  not  likely  to  return  other  than  by  arms  control  agreements  in  an  age  of  long-range 
and  medium-range  r.iissiles  capable  of  operating  from  land,  sea,  and  air  and  possibly  from 
outer  space.  It  makes  sense,  therefore,  to  speculate  about  the  effects  it  would  have  if  there 
were  a  way  through  aims  control  of  depriving  America's  opponents  of  their  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  her  vulnerability.  Disarmament  measures  could  do  so  if  die  Soviet  Union— which 
alone  among  adverse  rise  has  the  capacity  today  to  strike  at  targets  within  the  United  States— 
could  be  induced  to  give  up  all  of  its  long-range  and  medium-range  rockets  and  manned 
bombers.  The  United  States  is  in  the  unusual  position  that  Its  most  vital  interest,  the  security 
of  its  homeland,  Is  presently  under  the  threat  of  one  single  factor  only,  namely  of  Soviet 
medium  and  long-range  capabilities  for  nuclear  attack.  This  bring  so,  American  vital  interests, 
under  the  assumptions  of  a  Fortress  America  strategy  in  its  extreme  interpretation,  would 
become  safe  even  In  the  absence  of  most  of  the  military  power  the  United  States  presently  com¬ 
mands  if  the  Soviets  were  to  join  in  a  prohibition  of  all  carriers  of  nuclear  weapons  capable 
of  reaching  North  America  and  could  be  made  to  live  up  to  such  a  prohibition. 

If  it  were  not  for  other  reasons  that  militate  against  option  one  and  thereby  preclude  resort 
to  the  remedy  just  suggested,  the  United  States  would  stand  to  benefit  enormously  from  a  con¬ 
trolled  prohibition  of  long  and  medium-range  nuclear  striking  power.  If  executed  in  good  faith 
such  a  prohibition  would  return  the  United  States  to  the  same  privileged  position  of  immunity 
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against  external  attack  that  it  once  enjoyed.  Whether  the  Soviets  could  be  induced  to  agree  to 
such  a  prohibition,  if  it  were  to  be  carried  out  in  isolation  from  other  measures  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  is  another  matter.  Moreover,  at  least  two  asymmetr.'  s  would  render  agreement  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  for  both  parties  unless  the  disadvantages  arising  from  these  asymmetries 
could  be  made  to  cancel  each  other  out  Both  arise  from  differences  in  the  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  superpowers. 

The  first  asymmetry  favors  the  United  States.  Soviet  territory  can  be  subjected  to  military 
punishment  not  only  by  means  of  strategic  forces  but  also  by  almost  any  other  type  of  forces 
operating  from  land,  sea  or  air.  The  second  which  gives  the  Soviet  Union  a  military  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  the  Soviets  can  attack  many  of  America’s  allies  over  tend  while  the  United  States 
has  to  overcome  wide  spaces  and  oceans  both  to  reach  any  of  the  allies  or  satellites  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  to  assist  in  the  defense  of  its  own  allies  Only  the  prohibition  of  strategic 
forces  which  would  put  an  end  to  American  nuclear  superiority  synchronized  with  reductions 
of  conventional  forces  in  a  way  that  would  wipe  out  Soviet  superiority  on  land  might  con¬ 
ceivably  leave  the  military  balance  of  power  intact. 

A  second  option,  which  to  my  knowledge  has  never  been  seriously  considered  by  any 
American  Administration,  lies  at  the  opposite  pole  as  far  as  the  range  of  United  States  vital 
interests  is  concerned.  Resting  on  the  assumption  that  continued  existence  of  Communist 
power  anywh  re  in  the  world  is  intolerable  to  the  United  States  because  it  would  eventually 
spell  the  destruction  of  freedom  everywhere,  option  two  makes  it  a  vital  American  interest  to 
eliminate  all  existing  Communist  regimes  and  to  prevent  new  ones  from  arising.  It  requires 
that  this  be  done  by  resort  to  military  force  if  necessary.  It  is  worth  stressing  that  the  third 
option,  which  will  be  discussed  below,  does  not  predude  the  use  of  non-coerdve  means  to 
"roll  bade"  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains;  it  merely  exdudes,  in  contrast  to  option  two,  the 
initiation  of  military  violence  or  other  coerdon  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 

If  the  United  States  were  ever  to  adopt  the  second  option  the  need  would  be  not  for  disarm¬ 
ament  measures  but,  on  the  contrary,  for  new  and  strenuous  efforts  to  beat  the  Soviets  in  the 
arms  race.  Any  attempt  to  force  a  rollback  would  obviously  be  folly  unless  the  United  States 
had  first  achieved  unquestionable  nudear  supremacy,  which  would  mean  a  strategic  counter¬ 
force  capability  sufficient  to  take  out  practically  all  Soviet  nudear  retaliatory  power  in  a  first 
strike,  thereby  preventing  intolerable  dsunage  to  the  United  States  and  Allied  countries.  Today, 
even  the  most  optimistic  estimates  of  United  States  superiority  in  nudear  striking  power  fall 
far  short  of  assuming  such  supremacy,  and  the  chances  of  attaining  It  In  the  future  will  decline 
as  Soviet  targets  become  less  vulnerable.  Only  a  technological  breakthrough  In  favor  of  the 
United  States  might  conceivably  change  Site  forecast  An  unrestrained  and  spiralling  arms 
race  rather  than  disarmament  would  be  the  most  likely  result  of  a  United  States  policy  of  the 
second  option. 

The  third  option  has  been  the  American  choice  ever  elr.ee  the  Cold  War  began  and  the 
bates  of  American  armament  and  disarmament  policy  under  all  postwar  Administrations. 
The  term  containment  describee  fairly  well  die  negative  elm  of  the  strategy  of  the  third  option, 
although  like  any  other  term  it  is  an  oversimplification  that  does  not  take  into  account  the 
many  deviations  Introduced  Into  long-range  policy  by  the  pressures  of  expediency.  According 
to  this  strategy  die  United  States  regards  itself  ns  vitally  interested  in  preventing,  If  necessary 
by  the  threat  or  use  of  military  force,  any  expansion  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China  beyond 
the  lines  they  reached  with  die  communisadon  of  Czechoslovakia  and  of  continental  China. 
"Korea”  and  "West  Berlin"  are  illustrations  of  this  policy,  while  "North  Vietnam",  "Tibet"  and 
possibly  "Cuba"  can  be  interpreted  as  deviations  because  the  line"  was  not  held  In  these  latter 
Instances. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  term  containment  to  explain  why  the  highly  accidental  borders  of 
the  Soviet  bloc  that  had  come  to  exist  by  1949  should  be  considered  the  line  beyond  which 
Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  expansion  would  represent  an  intolerable  threat  to  United  States  secu¬ 
rity.  By  turning  to  other  symbols  for  option  three  one  may  gain  some  clarification  on  this 
point. 
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While  containment  stresses  the  negative  rtoul  of  the  third  option  the  term  collective  defense 
emphasizes  the  common  interest  of  non-communist  countries  to  retain  their  freedom  from 
communist  control.  The  United  States  defense  perimeter  now  extends  beyond  the  shores  of 
North  America  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  distant  borders  of  countries  adjoining 
what  for  the  sake  of  brevity  may  still  be  called  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  A  large  network  of  alli¬ 
ances.  usually  referred  to  as  collective  defense  agreements,  were  entered  upon  and  testify  to 
the  wide  extension  of  the  vital  area.  Obviously  the  United  Sta.es  did  not  assume  the  immense 
burden  of  protecting  such  an  array  of  countries,  many  of  them  weak  and  highly'  vulnerable, 
and  all  of  them  very  distant  from  the  American  arsenal,  for  reasons  of  sheer  friendship,  al¬ 
though  a  sense  of  close  affinity  was  an  important  contributing  factor  in  the  alignment  with  the 
European  members  of  NATO.  Collective  defense  rests  on  the  conviction  that  United  States 
security  is  at  stake,  if  indirectly',  in  any  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese  attack  across  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains,  and  that  the  United  States  needs  the  assistance  of  overseas  allies  to  deter 
or  ward  off  such  indirect  threats  to  its  own  security'.  There  is  at  present  very  little  dissent  with¬ 
in  the  United  States  from  these  propositions  and  little  quarrel,  therefore,  with  this  option. 

"Collective  defense”  does  not  explain  why  the  United  States  should  feel  compelled  on  occa¬ 
sion  to  assist  a  country— as  it  was  prepared  to  do  when  India  was  invaded  by  Red  China— 
that  had  rejected  the  idea  of  collective  defense  in  the  past.  Under  some  circumstances  the  United 
States  may  even  feel  compelled  to  defend  a  country  that  does  not  wish  such  assistance  or 
actually'  resents  it.  Apparently  what  the  United  States  is  seeking  to  accomplish  under  option 
three,  though  the  government  may  not  be  consciously  guided  by  this  aim,  is  to  preserve  a 
reasonably  reliable  balance  of  power  between  "the  Ea?n"  and  "the  West",  with  these  terms 
standing  for  the  two  parties  to  the  Cold  War. 

A  world  balance  of  power  can  best  be  defined  as  a  distribution  of  power  that  promises  to 
assure  to  two  opponents  the  capacity  to  deter  each  other  from  resorting  to  war.  A  condition 
of  mutual  deterrence,  or  of  balance,  constitute*  a  highly  rational  goal  for  the  United  States 
no  matter  how  difficult  it  is  to  decide  when  it  has  been  reached.  In  fact,  the  United  Slates 
would  appear  to  have  little  choice  but  to  make  such  a  balance  not  merely  its  minimum  goal 
but  also  the  maximum  goal  of  its  military  effort,  though  of  its  military  effort  only.  This  does 
not  suggest  that  the  present  status  quo  is  desirable  which  it  obviously  is  not,  but  that  the 
United  States  has  no  intention  of  changing  It  at  the  price  of  war.  The  United  States  thereby 
resigns  itself  for  the  time  being  to  many  highly  distasteful  features  of  the  status  quo  such  as 
the  partition  of  Germany,  Vietnam,  and  Korea,  the  exposed  position  of  West  Berlin,  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  East  European  countries  to  Moscow's  overlordship,  and  the  Communist  dictator¬ 
ship  over  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  continental  China  itself.  But  if  successful  the 
United  States  policy  also  prevents  its  adversaries  from  employing  military  force  to  change  the 
status  quo  In  their  favor. 

If  option  three  Is  Interpreted  then  as  a  policy  of  containment,  collective  defense  or  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  it  follows  that  the  United  States  must  measure  its  requirements  for  coercive 
power  and  thus  the  limits  it  will  impose  on  the  reduction  of  this  power  in  the  absence  of  peace¬ 
keeping  substitutes,  by  what  it  takes  to  achieve  thiR  goal  In  the  light  of  Soviet  and  Communist 
offensive  capabilities  and  intentions.  One  cannot  conclude  that  a  balance  is  achieved  merely 
because  both  sides  have  the  same  amount  of  military  power.  It  takes  more  to  deter  some  than 
it  takes  to  deter  others,  depending  on  their  intentions  as  well  as  on  their  willingness  to  take 
risks  and  to  use  force. 

So  far  the  discussion  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  serious  threats  to  American 
vital  interests,  both  direct  and  indirect,  actually  exist  and  that  these  threats  are  of  a  kind  that 
can  be  countered  effectively  only  by  adequate  military  means  of  deterrence  and  defense.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  assumption  there  would  be  no  rational  justification  for  the  immense  military 
effort  the  United  States,  together  with  its  allies,  has  undertaken  in  the  period  since  the  defeat 
of  its  wartime  enemies. 

Obviously  the  danger  of  expansionist  offensive  moves  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  Chinn  overshadow  today  all  other  threats  motivating  Western  military  preparedness. 
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The  question  might  be  raised,  and  in  some  quarters  has  been  raised,  whether  the  United  States 
Is  correct  in  assuming  a  continued  danger  of  Soviet  military  attack  on  free  countries.  One 
could  point  out  that  the  Soviets  have  not  so  far  moved  or  attempted  to  move  any  of  their 
military  forces  beyond  the  territory  they  cameto  control  at  the  close  of  the  war.  But  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  would  have  done  so  if  they  had  not  been  deterred  by  the  risks  involved 
and  thus  by  the  military  po  ver  of  their  opponents.  In  the  case  of  Red  China  military  expan¬ 
sionism  has  been  openly  manifested  both  in  Korea  and  in  the  Taiwan  straits.  Because  the 
threat  from  potential  initiators  of  war  and  violence  depends  on  their  intentions  as  well  as  on 
their  coercive  powers,  all  one  car  say  is  that  neither  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  Communist 
leaders  nor  the  build-up  of  military  power  in  their  camp  have  been  sufficiently  reassuring  to 
permit  the  United  Stales  and  its  allies  to  let  down  their  military  guard  or  to  downgrade  the 
value  of  their  deterrent  efforts.  But,  if  at  some  future  time  the  United  States  became  rightly 
convinced  that  at  least  the  Soviet  Union  had  resigned  itself  to  the  status  quo  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  United  States  has  already  done,  it  could  reduce  its  military  power  drastically,  even 
by  unilateral  measures. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  identifying  other  threats  (which  might  still  put  a  floor  under 
arms  reductions  compatible  with  the  United  States  national  interest)  that  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  had  ceased  to  constitute  a  military  threat,  either  because  their  intentions 
had  changed  or  because  drastic  disarmament  had  deprived  them  in  an  enduring  way  of  the 
means  to  make  good  on  their  continued  aggressive  intentions.  In  such  a  situation,  hard  as  it 
is  to  imagine  today,  certain  American  national  interests  under  option  three  might  still  require 
military  protection  by  reason  of  at  least  three  remaining  types  of  threats. 

1.  The  Soviet  Lnion  and  Red  China  would  continue  to  be  the  source  of  threats  of  indirect 
aggression  or  subversion.  No  matter  how  radically  armaments  had  been  reduced  by  all 
parties  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  enforcement  measures  could  prevent  the  military 
training  of  guerrilla  leaders  and  revolutionaries,  or  the  export  of  small  arms  and  advisors  to 
revolutionary  and  insurrectionist  movements  outside  the  borders  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
But  considered  independently  of  indigenous  revolts  arising  in  the  third  countries  themselves 
Sino-Soviet  offensive  action  below  the  level  of  conventional  forces  could  hardly  call  for  a  de¬ 
gree  of  Westeru  preparedness  that  would  interfere  seriously  with  partial  disarmament.  Only 
In  the  case  of  generad  and  complete  disarmament  would  an  international  force  become  indi¬ 
spensable  to  meet  threats  of  this  type. 

Apprehension  Is  widespread  about  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  Communist  countries  in 
the  field  of  economic  coercion  and  Ideological  warfare.  Such  instruments  of  coercion  and  the 
threats  to  American  interests  emanating  from  them  would  rise  in  significance  as  military  and 
paramilitary  means  of  coercion  were  reduced  or  eliminated  by  disarmament,  but  there  are 
reasons  why  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  ability  to  employ  economic  and  ideological  coercion 
would  not  seriously  limit  the  American  leeway  in  matters  of  disarmament.  Any  assumption 
of  a  sweeping  Slno-Sovlet  superiority  on  the  non-military  and  paramilitary  levels  of  confron¬ 
tation  deserves  to  be  questioned.  Aside  from  the  exceptional  case  of  West  Berlin  which  is 
vulnerable  to  economic  strangulation,  It  is  hard  to  imagine  where  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red 
China  could  exert  dangerous  coercion  by  purely  economic  measures  such  as  a  blockade  or 
an  embargo.  Surely,  with  its  superior  economic  capabilities  the  West  should  be  able  to  absorb 
or  counteract  hostile  Communist  attempts  at  expansion  by  economic  means.  One  cannot  speak 
as  confidently  about  Western  abilities  to  balance  the  Communist  potentialities  for  ideological 
warfare  although  communication  of  other  countries  has  so  far  depended  on  Sino-Soviet 
military  backing  or  has  resulted  primarily  from  the  victory  of  indigenous  Communist  forces, 
as  in  China  and  recently  in  Cuba.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate  the  de¬ 
terrent  effect  American  and  allied  threats  of  ideological  countermeasures  might  have  after  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  had  disarmed.  These  two  nations  might  prove  to  be  highly 
vulnerable  to  non-military  pressures  from  the  surrounding  non-Communist  world,  especially 
to  the  "subversive*  attraction  of  freedom  and  prosperity  for  Communist-controlled  peoples. 
With  a  small  part  of  the  funds  going  into  armaments  today  the  West  could  not  only  contain 
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an  effectively  disarmed  Sino-Sovict  bloc  but  also  stage  very  potent  ideological  offensives  di¬ 
rected  at  the  liberation  of  nations  from  Communist  dictatorship  and  from  control  of  Moscow 
or  Peiping.  Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  harm  American  interests  may  suffer 
through  Sino-Soviet  non-military  blandishments  or  punishments  of  third  countries  cannot  as 
a  rule  be  prevented  by  military’  power  anyway  and  thus  would  not  necessitate  any  limitation 
of  arms  reduction. 

2.  A  second  category  of  threats  which  may  narrow  the  leeway  the  United  States  enjoys 
with  regard  to  even  the  most  carefully  calculated  and  enforced  proportionate  disarmament  has 
its  source  in  countries  lying  outside  theborders  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  It  might  seem  fantastic 
to  include  here  any  of  the  countries  presently  allied  with  the  United  States.  But  although  it 
seems  practically  inconceivable  that  the  United  States  would  use  or  threaten  to  use  its  military 
power  against  any  of  its  present  friends,  drastic  disarmament  would  wipe  out  American  mili¬ 
tary  superiority  over  its  allies  and  thereby  eliminate  much  of  the  influence  it  is  presently  able 
to  exert  in  Europe  or  the  Far  East.  Allied  nations  needing  American  military  protection  and 
military  assistance  are  now  under  varying  degrees  of  pressure  not  to  antagonize  the  United 
States.  One  may  ask  oneself,  what  would  become,  for  instance,  of  American  influence  on  the 
future  of  Germany  if  the  American  military  presence  in  Europe  as  well  as  American  nuclear 
power  were  to  become  things  of  the  past.  However,  the  loss  of  influence  and  leadership  within 
the  present  alliances  might  not  be  a  prohibitive  price  to  pay  for  general  and  complete  disarm¬ 
ament  if  the  simultaneous  elimination  of  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  military  power  made  the 
alliance  worthless  anyway. 

3.  More  serious  existing  and  potential  threats  come  from  what  is  frequently  referred  to 
today  as  the  "third  world"  or  pictured  as  the  "South"  in  a  "North-South  struggle"  between  eco¬ 
nomically  underdeveloped  and  colored  peoples  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  industrialized, 
white,  non-Communist  nations  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  It  may  sound  ridiculous  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  so  lacking  in  military  potential  and  labor¬ 
ing  under  severe  economic  dependence  on  outside  aid,  could  ever  turn  themselves  into  a 
serious  threat  to  American  interests,  especially  into  a  threat  that  could  be  met  only  by  a 
United  States  endowed  with  military  power.  After  all,  the  military  effort  that  has  been  directed 
by  the  United  States  in  the  past  in  the  direction  of  such  countries  as  Lebanon,  the  Congo  or 
Vietnam,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  military  assistance  or  the  deployment  of  forces,  was  not  di¬ 
rected  at  weak  countries  themselves  but  at  their  Soviet  aid  Chinese  barkers  who,  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  drastic  dlsarman  nt,  would  cense  to  give  them  the  kind  of  backing  that  could  create 
serious  dangers  to  the  Unitea  States,  It  might  also  be  argued  that  the  rather  astounding  lever¬ 
age  the  underdeveloped  states  have  had  on  the  great  powers  has  been  a  side  effect  of  the 
East-West  struggle.  But  the  East-West  confrontation  would  not  necessarily  end  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  no  longer  had  the  intention  or  the  means  of  military 
offensive  action.  On  the  contrary,  the  non-military  competition  for  the  third  world  might  be 
intensified. 

American  Interests  that  might  be  at  stake  In  a  struggle  with  the  countries  of  the  South  are 
not  territorial  integrity  or  national  independence.  Whatmightcome  under  attack  in  situations 
of  social  or  racial  upheaval  would  be  such  assets  as  United  States  Industrial  Installations, 
harbor  facilities,  indispensable  raw  material  resources,  or  canal  rights  abroad,  as  well  as 
other  prerequisites  of  orderly  world  trade,  on  which  so  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  industri¬ 
ally  advanced  nations  depends.  Revolutionary  disturbances  could  also  threaten  what  there 
is  in  those  countries  of  democratic  institutions,  civil  liberties  and  the  freedom  of  private  enter¬ 
prise;  the  United  States  regards  all  of  these  as  essential  parts  of  the  economic  and  political 
world  order  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  considers  Itself  to  have  a  special  responsibility  for 
protecting  them. 

So  far  the  United  States  has  not  had  to  resort  to  the  threat  or  use  of  force  for  the  sake  of 
protecting  these  interests,  in  part  because  the  Cold  War  has  forced  it  to  concentrate  on  con¬ 
flicts  in  which  the  East-West  balance  of  power  was  directly  at  stake,  in  part  because  the  "South" 
has  directed  its  main  effort  against  the  colonial  holdings  of  European  countries  which  were 
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not  regarded  as  vital  ti  the  United  States.  However,  recent  outbursts  of  anti-"neocolonialism" 
directed  chiefly  against  American  positions  have  given  an  inkling  of  what  might  happen  if 
through  drastic  disarmament  measures  American  influence  ever  dropped  to  a  level  as  low  as 
that  reached  by  the  Dutch  and  British  at  the  close  of  World  War  II.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
significant  Communist  backing  from  abroad  a  militarily  impotent  United  States  might  under 
such  circumstances  find  its  own  means  of  protecting  its  interests  inadequate. 

It  could  be  objected  that  the  United  States,  however  much  disarmed,  would  still  continue 
to  be  a  leading  power  because  of  its  prominence  in  the  economic  field.  But  it  would  be  a  dang¬ 
erous  illusion  to  assume  that  economic  strength  alone  would  suffice  to  deter,  stop  or  defeat 
revolutionary  movements.  The  denial  of  markets,  embaigos.  and  other  punitive  economic 
measures,  while  harmful  to  enemy  populations,  have  not  proved  strong  weapons  against 
fanatic  leaders  and  elites,  and  some  of  these  measures,  especially  a  blockade,  can  be  made 
effective  only  exceptionally  (e.g.,  as  in  West  Berlin)  without  the  support  of  superior  naval  or 
military  power  in  the  areas. 

One  way  in  which  the  situation  could  be  remedied  might  consist  in  the  United  States  down¬ 
grading  the  value  it  attached  to  those  of  its  interests  that  are  vulnerable  to  attack  or  violation 
by  the  "South".  It  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  that  the  loss  of  great  power  status  tends  to 
induce  a  retrenchment  in  the  scope  of  the  national  interests  deemed  vital  or  even  significant. 
Thus  Sweden  in  an  earlier  era,  Germany,  Japan  and  Italy  in  recent  times  have  transformed 
themselves  by  cutting  back  their  ambitions,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and  turning  themselves 
from  imperial  into  local  powers.  Britain  and  France,  on  the  other  hand,  are  showing  today 
how  hard  it  is  for  the  once  great  to  shed  themselves  of  their  responsibilities;  while  neither  of 
them  appears  prepared  to  fight  for  all  of  the  positions  it  once  treated  as  vital  in  Asia,  both 
have  returned  with  military  power  to  African  areas  on  which  they  had  turned  their  backs  in 
the  process  of  decolonization. 

Another  way  in  which  the  United  States  might  seek  protection  for  its  interests  could  take 
the  form  of  an  appeal  for  intervention  by  an  international  force  of  the  kind  proposed  in  the 
United  States  Outline.  Rather  than  to  expect  such  a  force  to  operate  against  one  of  the  present 
great  powers,  one  could  imagine  it  to  be  adequate  to  hold  down  even  substantial  violence  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  at  least  if  there  was  not  a  whole  rash  of  uprisings  and  violations  of 
the  peace  at  any  given  time. 

But  would  such  a  force  constitute  a  reliable  substitute  for  the  protection  United  States  in¬ 
terests  presently  enjoy  vis-a-vis  the  "South"?  Sheer  military  qualities  of  such  p  force  alone, 
even  assuming  them  to  be  a  very  high  order,  would  not  suffice  to  make  it  a  reliable  Instrument 
of  United  States  defensive  policies.  The  answer  would  depend  on  the  assurance  the  United 
States  would  have  that  the  force  would  actually  take  on  its  opponents  when  it  deemed  action 
necessary  rather  than  either  etanding  by,  paralysed,  or  worse  still  siding  with  the  party 
hostile  to  American  interests.  One  thing  seems  certain:  if  such  a  force  were  controlled  by  the 
United  Nations  as  presently  constituted,  which  Is,  however,  hard  to  Imagine  the  United  States 
ever  accepting,  there  would  be  little  chance  that  it  would  be  ordered  into  action  against  "libera¬ 
tion  movements"  or  against  groups  acting  against  a  Western  nation  in  the  name  of  "anti¬ 
neocolonialism". 

The  Idea  that  an  international  police  force  might  take  action  against  the  United  States  it¬ 
self  may  seem  preposterous  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  up  a  detailed  scenario  to  depict 
the  way  in  which  this  might  happen.  Yet,  if  ever  a  central  authority  were  endowed  with  a 
global  monopoly  of  military  power,  one  can  foresee  what  might  occur  once  this  authority  be¬ 
came  engaged  in  a  process  of  International  legislation  which  it  could  not  long  ovoid  if  it 
wished  to  retain  its  power.  Given  the  present  attitude  of  the  Communist  countries  and  of  the 
bulk  of  the  members  of  the  "third  world"  such  legislation  might  so  affect  American  interests 
and  convictions  that  it  would  be  utterly  unacceptable  to  the  American  people.  It  might,  for 
instance,  call  for  the  abolition  of  all  obstacles  to  free  migration,  or  impose  taxes  on  the  r<ch 
nations  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  or  be  directed  at  any  of  a  long  list  of  alleged  iniquities 
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ascribed  to  the  "capitalist"  nations  If  the  United  States  were  to  refuse  to  subject  itself  to  such 
new  laws,  it  is  surely  conceivable  tl  at  the  central  authority  wo»*!*i  apply  sanctions  against  a 
disobedient  United  States  deprived  t  f  all  but  internal  security  iorce  and  incapable,  therefore, 
of  putting  up  more  than  token  resistance.  While  such  rather  fur-fetched  speculations  may  not 
be  a  conclusive  argument  against  eit  ler  a  powerful  international  peace  force  or  against  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  disarmament,  the '  do  suggest  that  American  vital  interests  could  become 
exposed  to  new  threats  emanating  f  .om  such  a  force  rather  than  receive  protection  from  it 
Even  the  right  to  veto  its  intervention  would  not  be  a  guarantee  against  such  threats.  One  need 
not  be  cynical  after  all  to  sugge  it  that  majorities  enjoying  strong  and  possibly  fanatical 
popular  backing  have  little  difficul'y  as  a  rule  In  getting  the  law  interpret*!  according  to  their 
wishes  and  in  permitting  them  ,o  satisfy  what  they  regard  as  theii  legitimate  demands.  It 
would  be  ironical  if  an  Intematk  nal  force,  Intended  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  the  American 
national  interest,  should  turi  out  to  constitute  a  new  threat  to  this  interest  and  thus  bar 
American  acceptance  of  sweeping  disarmament  measures. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  The  term  "national  Interest"  is  used  here  In  a  neutral  sense  to  cover  ah  those  matters  a 
nation  feels  constrained  to  foster  and  protect,  not  in  the  narrower  sense  In  which  it  im¬ 
plies  national  selfishness,  or  is  limited  to  the  concept  of  "interest  defined  in  terms  of  power' 
as  Hans  Morgenthau  puts  it.  ( Politics  Among  Nations,  3rd.  edition,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
New  York,  1950.  p.5.  See  also  the  criticism  of  his  views  implicit  in  Thomas  Cook  and 
Malcolm  Moos,  Power  Through  Purpose,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1954,  and 
this  author's  chapter  on  "National  Security  as  an  Ambiguous  Symbor  in  Discord  and 
Collaboration,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1962,  pp.  148-  149.)  Using  the  term  in 
the  wider  and  neutral  sense,  Charles  Burton  Marshall  states: 

"I  am  sure  that  everything  expressible  as  an  interest  of  the  United  States  is 
expressible  also  as  a  responsibility  .  .  and  though  It  may  sound  very 

righteous  to  say  we  should  overlook  cur  national  interests,  it  sounds  ;uite 
different  to  say  we  should  overlook  our  responsibilities."  ("Foreign  Policy: 

Rhetoric  and  Reality,"  World  View,  September  1959,  p.5.) 

2.  See  Erich  Fromm's  article,  "Unilateral  Disarmament,"  (Daedalus,  Fall,  1960.,p.  1016) 
in  which  he  points  out  that  one  of  the  premises  underlying  proposals  for  unilateral  arms 
reductions  is  that  "without  achieving  complete  disarmament,  the  armament  race  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  lead  to  die  destruction  of  our  civilisation  as  well  as  that  of  the  Russians  or, 
even  without  the  outbreak  of  war,  will  slowly  undermine  and  eventually  destroy  the  values 
in  defense  of  which  we  are  risking  our  physical  existence.”  Charles  E.  Osgood  has  termed 
the  threat  to  security  from  arms  one  of  die  "paradoxes  of  die  nudear  age."  "The  more 
nations  spend  for  what  they  call  'defense',  the  less  real  security  they  have.  Who  will  deny 
the*  over  the  past  ten  years  we  have  bun  steadily  increasing  our  expenditures  for  weap¬ 
ons?  \rd  who  will  deny  that  now  we  are  really  lees  safe,  1ms  secure,  less  defended  than 
ever  be.'  »re  In  our  national  history?"  (An  Alternative  to  War  or  Surrender.  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1962  p.20).  Set'  also  C.  Wright  Mills  for  an  unequivocal  statement  of  the 
Incompatibility  of  war  with  the  national  Interest,  (The  Causes  of  World  War  Three, 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1958,  p.3). 

3.  "The  most  likely  result  of  unilateral  disarmament— whether  it  be  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union— is  that  It  would  prevent  war.  The  main  reason  which  could 
impel  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  StatM  to  atomic  war  is  the  constant  fee  of 
being  attacked  and  pulverized  by  the  opponent"  (Erich  Fromm,  op.  cti.,  p.1020.)  C. 
Wright  Mills  takes  the  same  position  when  he  says,  "The  Immediate  cause  of  World  War 
III  is  the  military  preparation  of  it."  (Mills,  op.cit.,  p.82  and  89.). 
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4.  "Finally,  it  would  seem  at  any  rate  up  to  the  present  time  that  in  a  dispute  between  a 
nuclear  Power  and  a  non-nudear  Power,  even  If  it  came  to  war,  the  whole  weight  of 
world  opinion  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  nudear  power  to  use  its  nudear  weap¬ 
ons.  .  (Stephen  King-Hall,  Power  Politics  in  the  Nuclear  Age,  Gollancz,  London,  1962, 

p.108). 

5.  On  the  "security  dilemma"  see  John  Herz,  "Idealist  Internationalism”,  World  Politics,  Vol. 
II,  no.  1  (January  1950),  p.  157,  and  his  study  on  Political  Realism  and  Political  Ideal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1951,  pp.  1  -  16:  see  also  Herbert  Butterfield,  History 
and  Human  Relations,  New  York,  1952,  pp.  19  -  20,  ^vho  speaks  of  the  Hobbesian  fear 
as  causing  the  vidous  drde. 

6.  "All  measures  of  general  and  complete  disaru:?*"cut  should  be  balanced  so  that  at  no 
stage  of  the  implementation  of  the  treaty  *ould  any  stale  or  group  of  states  gain  military 
advantage  and  that  security  is  ensured  for  sdl."  ("Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Prindples  for 
Disarmament  Negotiations."  UN  DOC  A/4879,  20  September  1961.). 
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MILITARY  POWER  IN  A  DISARMING.  OR  DISARMED  WORLD 


by 

Robert  E.  Osgood 


Introduction 

The  Soviet  plan  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  based,  avowedly,  on  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  peaceful  international  order  will  follow  simply  from 
the  elimination  of  all  armed  forces  except  those  needed  for  internal  security,  because  arma¬ 
ments  themselves  pose  the  chief  threat  to  international  peace  and  security.  According  to  a  con¬ 
trasting  assumption  reflected  in  the  American  approach,  a  just  and  peaceful  international 
order  in  a  world  without  national  arms  would  require  sui  international  military  force  and 
more  effective  procedures  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  national  disputes.  Otherwise,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  assumption,  international  relations  would  lapse  into  the  chaos  that  Hobbes  posited 
as  the  natural  state  of  human  relations  without  government  and  the  beneficiaries,  if  any,  would 
be  the  most  lawless  and  aggressive  states. 

Thus  the  premise  underlying  the  American  approach  contradicts  the  Soviet  proposition 
that  serious  international  conflicts  leading  to  aggression  and  war  could  be  eliminated  or  miti¬ 
gated  merely  by  disarming  states.  The  American  premise  is  sound,  as  other  parts  of  this 
study  demonstrate.  It  raises  the  question,  however,  of  how  serious  die  danger  of  aggression 
and  war  would  be  in  a  situation  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  This  question,  in 
turn,  leads  to  the  larger  question:  What  would  be  the  effects  upon  international  relations  of  the 
capacity  of  states  to  coerce  one  another  in  a  completely  disarmed  world,  without  an  effective 
international  military  force  to  enforce  a  Just  International  order? 

This  is  the  principal  question  to  which  this  chapter  is  addressed.  Since  the  process  of  reach¬ 
ing  general  and  complete  disarmament  might  raise  problems  almost  as  serious  as  those  of 
full  disarmament,  and  since  these  problems  might  forestall  die  achievement  of  hill  disarma¬ 
ment,  I  shall  first  briefly  examine  the  possible  effects  of  armaments  upon  the  International 
environment  during  the  three  stages  of  disarmament  projected  in  the  8oviet  and  American 
plans. 

The  Disarming  Process 

As  an  obviously  valid  requirement,  which  has  been  recognised  In  all  proposals  for  an 
agreed  voluntary  reduction  of  arms,  the  American  suggestion  specifies  that  in  each  of  the 
three  stages  of  disarming  there  should  be  a  "balanced”  reduction  "so  that  at  no  stage  could 
any  state  or  group  of  states  obtain  military  advantage."  Yet  the  history  of  disarmament  efforts 
shows  that  even  in  an  age  of  simpler,  less  diversified  weapons  systems,  as  between  the  two 
World  Ware,  states  have  encountered  extraordinary  difficulties  in  reaching  an  agreement 
upon  the  precise  reductions  and  limitations  that  should  be  embodied  in  a  treaty  to  maintain 
a  mutually  satisfactory  military  balance. 

These  difficulties  do  not  spring  only  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  prospective  signatories 
with  the  political  status  quo  and  therefore  with  the  military  ratios  that  sustain  it.  Even  when 
statesmen  are  otherwise  content  with  a  particular  distribution  of  military  potential,  they  are 
rightly  reluctant  to  commit  their  governments  to  a  treaty  fixing  that  distribution,  since  altered 
circumstances  may  require  some  unilateral  change  of  armed  forces  that  is  prohibited. 

Their  reluctance  is  reinforced  by  the  practical  difficulty  of  being  sure  of  precisely  what  con¬ 
figuration  of  military  power  would  provide  a  sufficient  protection  of  vital  national  interests. 
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The  ultimate  test  of  sufficiency,  successful  combat,  has  become  Increasingly  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  with  the  profusion  of  military  technology  untested  in  battle.  The  requirements  for 
successful  combat  have  become  increasingly  subject  to  unpredictable  change  with  the  rapid 
rate  of  innovation  and  obsolescence  of  weapons.  The  difficulty  that  any  one  state  meets  iu 
determining  the  constituents  of  military  sufficiency  is  vastly  compounded  by  the  problem  that 
a  number  of  states  must  encounter  in  measuring  and  restricting  their  armed  forces  in  compar¬ 
able  terms,  since  different  political,  geographical,  economic,  material,  and  other  conditions 
affecting  the  military  security  of  states  lend  different  military  significance  to  particular  kinds 
and  quantities  of  arms  and  armed  forces. 

In  the  nuclear  age  the  test  of  military  sufficiency— for  the  nuclear  powers,  at  least— tends  to 
be  less  the  capacity  to  win  a  war,  from  which  neither  side  would  be  likely  to  profit,  than  the 
ability  to  convince  the  adversary  that  his  transgressions  will  incur  an  unacceptable  risk  of  a 
devastating  war  that  no  one  can  win.  But  this  test,  in  sill  its  imponderable  political  and  psycho¬ 
logical  ramifications,  is  even  less  calculable  and  measurable,  and  its  material  requirement1 
are  no  less  subject  to  unpredictable  change. 

One  must  assume,  therefore,  that  only  some  extremely  compelling  incentives  could  lea.4 
national  governments  to  agree  to  a  disarmament  treaty  that  committed  them  to  proceed 
through  precisely  formulated  stages  of  prescribed  arms  reductions.  Presumably,  the  over 
riding  incentive  for  most  states  would  be  the  determination  to  achieve  general  and  complete 
disarmament  so  as  to  eliminate  the  danger  of  sudden  catastrophic  war.  Whatever  the  risk  of 
disarming  might  be,  the  signatories  wo'  Id  thus  have  decided  that  the  risks  of  remaining  armed 
were  greater. 

For  this  reason  they  might  be  less  concerned  and  exacting  about  the  precise  distribution 
of  military  power  during  the  disarming  process  than  if  a  balanced  reduction  of  arms  were  the 
final  instead  of  transitional  stage.  In  any  case,  once  governments— especially  accountable 
governments— had  succeeded  in  committing  their  nations  to  embark  upon  such  a  radical 
venture  as  general  and  complete  disarmament,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  tremendous 
pressure  upon  them  not  to  dlurupt  the  venture  merely  because  they  feared  that  the  military 
ratios  were  turning  out  to  be  disadvantageous. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  prudently  assume  that  all  major  signatories  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  political  status  quo  at  the  time  of  the  disarmament  agreement  or  that 
serious  conflicts  of  Interest  would  dissolve  during  the  disarming  stages.  Furthermore,  although 
the  reduction  of  arms  and  die  universal  commitment  of  nations  to  full  disarmament  would 
probably  eliminate  some  International  conflicts  and  mitigate  others,  the  changing  military 
balance  could  also  be  expected  to  stimulate  some  new  suspicions,  lnsecuritities,  antagonisms, 
and  ambitions  among  states.  Old  adversaries  might  find  new  threats  and  temptations  in  the 
drastically  altered  configurations  of  power.  Even  traditional  friends,  previously  bound  by 
their  fears  of  a  common  military  threat,  might  find  old  grievances  rekindled  or  new  quarrels 
generated  as  the  common  threat  diminished. 

Some  unavoidable  changes  in  the  components  and  configurations  of  military  power  would 
be  especially  disturbing  from  the  United  States'  standpoint,  in  the  absence  of  an  international 
military  force  that  could  protect  America's  farflung  security  interests.  At  some  point  in  the 
disarming  process,  probably  by  the  end  of  Stage  II,  the  United  States'  capacity  to  support  its 
overseas  interests  with  force— either  from  overseas  or  oi:-the-spot— would  be  substantially  re¬ 
duced  in  relation  to  the  capacity  of  adversaries  to  threaten  these  interests.  Probably  this  effect 
would  be  most  acute  in  the  nonaligned  areas  clone  to  the  Sino-Soviet  periphery,  where  the 
capacity  of  Communist  China  and  its  satellites  to  undertake  indirect  aggression  and  wage  in¬ 
ternal  war  would  be  especially  dangerous.  In  Stage  III  the  United  States'  capacity  to  project 
its  restraining  power  abroad  would  be  even  more  significantly  reduced  by  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons  and,  as  a  result,  the  enhanced  significance  of  disparities  in  local  non-nuclear 
power. 
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Might  not  the  threat  of  rearmament  supplant  the  deterrent  effect  of  forces- in-being  as  an 
instrument  of  containment?  Considering  the  domestic  and  foreign  pressures  against  disrupt¬ 
ing  the  disarming  process,  this  is  doubtful.  The  United  States  would  be  especially  disinclined 
to  incure  the  onus  of  rearmament  in  order  to  contain  overseas  guerilla  warfare  and  other 
forms  of  indirect  aggression.  Yet  whereas  the  United  States  would  have  political  difficulty 
countering  even  direct  military  threats  against  its  overseas  interests  at  the  price  of  openly 
violating  the  disarmament  agreement,  the  Soviet  Union  could  maintain  the  option  and,  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  the  physical  capacity  of  sudden  rearmament,  both  in  order  to  deter 
American  military  action  or  rearmament  and  to  achieve  military  superiority  for  some  major 
offensive  objective.  The  Soviet  advantage  would  arise  from  the  ability  of  the  siggressor  to 
pose  ambiguous  threats  that  can  be  countered  only  with  unambiguous  responses  and  from 
the  superior  capacity  of  an  authoritatian  government  to  mobilize  national  resources  and  re¬ 
sort  to  coercion  for  policy  ends,  including  those  at  variance  with  international  agreements, 
without  eliciting  popular  approval  of  the  policies.  An  authoritarian  government  could  readily 
rearm  rod  maintain  comprehensive  preparations  for  rearmament  by  subterfuges  and  clan¬ 
destine  violations  which  are  simply  not  available  to  responsible  democratic  countries — except, 
perhaps,  at  the  price  of  their  political  integrity.  Thus  during  partial,  as  well  as  total,  disarm¬ 
ament  the  Soviet  capacity  to  rearm,  in  the  absence  of  an  effective  international  military  force 
to  enforce  order,  might  supplant  some  of  the  principal  functions  of  Soviet  nuclear  forces  in 
the  armed  world,  but  the  United  States  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  trying  to  counter  these 
functions  with  its  own  rearmament  capacity  or  its  capacity  to  assist  local  resistance  overseas. 

The  Elements  of  Military  Power  in  a  Disarmed  World 

Both  the  Soviet  and  American  {dans  for  hill  disarmament  are  based  on  die  assumption 
that,  once  the  final  stage  of  disarmament  has  barn  completed,  peace  and  national  security 
will  no  longer  depend  on  the  maintenance  by  sovereign  states  of  a  balance  of  countervailing 
military  power.  According  to  the  Soviet  plain,  they  will  depend  simply  on  die  absence  of  ex¬ 
ternal  armed  forces.  According  to  the  American  plan,  they  must  depend  on  an  international 
military  force.  The  Soviet  assumption  that  getting  rid  of  arms  gets  rid  of  die  problem  of  en¬ 
forcing  order  with  the  power  of  armed  coercion  ie  otn  jueijr  wrong,  for  we  know  that  even  the 
public  order  of  a  well  established  stale  requires  die  ultimate  sanction  of  force.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  however,  that  a  tolerable  International  order  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  dis¬ 
armed,  as  in  the  armed,  world  by  a  balance  of  countervailing  coercive  power  among  states 
rather  than  by  a  preponderance  of  coordve  power  under  an  International  authority.  Before 
one  can  decide  that  question  one  must  try  to  Imagine,  realistically  and  systematically,  what 
the  role  of  military  power  would  be  in  a  folly  dtaarmed  world. 

This  Inquiry  must  start  by  recognising  that,  contrary  to  die  phrase  "general  and  complete 
disarmament,"  the  capacity  of  states  to  employ  armed  coercion  and  the  threat  of  armed  coer¬ 
cion  against  other  states  cannot  be  entirely  abolished.  Quite  apart  from  the  fanciful  prospect 
of  states  resorting  to  clubs  and  knives,  they  would  retain  the  following  Instruments  of  external 
military  power  Internal  security  forces  that  were  not  neoded  at  die  time  to  preserve  domestic 
order;  cadres  of  disguised  paramilitary  forces  that  could  Incite  and  assist  local  insurrections, 
subversion,  and  sabotage;  civilian  technology  readily  convertible  to  military  uses  (especially 
for  transportation  and  communication);  rearmament  and  the  capacity  to  rearm  (that  is, 
military  potential).  Whether  or  not  a  tolerable  International  order  could  be  achieved  under 
what  is  called  complete  disarmament  without  effective  international  substitutes  for  national 
peace-keeping  forces,  would  depend  largely  on  whether  the  disarmed  states,  pursuing  their 
interests  with  these  remaining  Instruments  of  coercion,  would  create  a  sufficiently  constraining 
balance  of  power  to  protect  their  mutual  Independence  and  security.  I  shall  examine  this 
question  in  terms  of  (a)  the  role  of  military  power  under  effective  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament,  (b)  the  stability,  or  continuity,  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  and  (c)  the 
consequences  of  rearmament  In  violation  of  the  disarmament  agreement. 
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Military  Power  under  Effective  GCl) 

Since  states  would  still  have  the  means  of  coercing  and  threatening  to  coerce  each  other 
with  violence  under  general  and  complete  disarmament,  and  since  they  would  continue  to  have 
serious  conflicts  of  interests  not  susceptible  to  peaceful  resolution,  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  would  not  eliminate  the  problems  of  military  security  and  countervailing  power 
that  exist  in  the  armed  world.  States  would  have  to  grapple  with  these  problems,  however,  in 
a  radically  different  military  environment— an  environment  in  which  the  size,  striking  power, 
and  reach  of  armed  forces  would  be  drastically  reduced,  the  configurations  of  relative  military 
power  would  be  greatly  changed,  and  the  ability  of  states  to  employ  or  even  adjust  their 
military  power  to  meet  changing  circumstances  without  violating  the  disarmament  treaty 
would  be  severely  limited. 

How  would  this  strange  military  environment  affect  American  security  and  her  other  in¬ 
terests,  and  how  would  it  affect  the  general  quality  of  intemationsd  order?  That  would  depend 
very  much  upon  (a)  the  distribution  of  military  power  and  the  relative  capacity  of  states  to 
use  it,  and  upon  (b)  the  frequency  and  dimensions  of  warfare. 

General  or  complete  disarmament  would  enhance  the  protection  of  states  from  direct  attack 
and  invasion  almost  in  proportion  to  their  remoteness  from  adversaries.  It  would  eliminate 
powerful  long-rsmge  weapons,  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  troops  that  could  be  sent  to 
foreign  soil,  and  severely  impair  the  means  of  getting  them  there.  Therefore,  general  and 
complete  disarmament  would  greatly  reduce  the  capacity  of  states  to  project  their  military 
power  openly  and  directly  beyond  their  borders  either  to  inflict  sudden  devastation  in  an  of¬ 
fensive  strike  or  to  protect  non-contiguous  states  from  attack  by  local  defense  or  retaliation. 

On  the  other  hand,  states  which  were  contiguous  or  nearly  so  would  have  comparatively 
easy  military  access  to  each  other  with  their  internal  security  forces.  The  difficulty  of  other 
states  intervening  to  defend  states  under  attack  would  help  offensive  states  to  use  this  access 
with  impunity.  If  the  size  and  armament  of  internal  security  forces  roughly  reflected  the  extern 
of  territory  and  population  of  states,  large  and  populous  states  with  internal  stability  would 
have  numerous  forces  with  which  they  could  achieve  a  significant  local  military  superiority 
vis-a-vis  smaller  states  within  their  reach  simply  by  concentrating  for  external  use  the  forces 
that  were  not  at  the  moment  essential  to  domestic  order,  hi  other  respects,  however,  the  power 
of  small  states  in  relation  to  large  ones  might  be  increased.  For  example,  the  enhanced  im¬ 
portance  of  the  local  balance  of  internal  security  forces  might  enable  small  states  that  are  now 
militarily  weak  to  attack  and  harass  with  relative  Impunity  the  foreign  property  and  facilities, 
the  farflung  ports,  canals,  and  lines  of  commercial  transportation  and  communication,  <  pon 
which  the  major  maritime  and  trading  states  depend.  They  might  do  this  on  their  own  initia¬ 
tive  or  as  proxies  for  major  powers. 

Without  tryhig  to  anticipate  all  the  particular  changes  of  relative  military  power  that  might 
reeult  from  the  restriction  of  armed  forces  to  the  purposes  of  internal  security,  one  can  be 
sure,  at  least,  that  general  and  complete  disarmament  would  produce  some  significant  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  military  power  available  for  external  use  among  hostile  and  potentially 
hostile  states,  and  that  other  states  could  not  readily  counter-balance  these  changes  by  ex¬ 
tending  military  assistance.  For  the  composition,  armaments,  and  size  of  forces  available  for 
external  use  would  have  been  fixed  by  the  disarmament  treaty  on  the  basis  of  criteria  bearing 
only  a  coincidental  relationship  to  the  requirements  of  military  security  and  the  protection  of 
foreign  inter  sets.  Yet  the  disadvantaged  states  would  be  legally  prohibited  from  making 
compensating  adjustments  by  increasing  their  armed  forces  or  altering  military  deployments 
outside  their  territories.  Therefore,  barring  a  transformation  of  national  psychology  and  the 
international  system,  one  must  conclude  that  the  resulting  legally  unalterable  imbalances  of 
power  among  states  with  conflicting  interests  would  create  more  Insecurity  and  tension  among 
states  than  the  laiasez-faire  power  politics  of  the  armed  world. 

Yet  one  should  take  into  account  the  possibility  that  states  might  be  deterred  from  using  or 
threatening  to  use  internal  security  forces  in  the  ostensibly  disarmed  world  by  their  conscious 
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ness  of  the  penalties  of  violating  the  spirit  of  the  disarmament  treaty  and  touching  off  a  ramp¬ 
ant  rearmament  race.  At  the  least,  one  might  expect  that  states  contemplating  external  military 
action  with  their  internal  security  forces  would  estimate  the  danger  of  precipitating  rearmament 
by  their  immediate  adversaries.  Thus  the  imbalances  of  power  resulting  from  disparities  in 
the  offensive  and  defensive  capabilities  of  internal  security  forces  might  be  offset  in  some  cases 
by  countervailing  disparities  in  military  potential. 

Military  potential  would  include  the  capacity  to  employ  civilian  technology  with  inherent 
or  readily  convertible  military  utility  as  well  as  the  capacity  to  produce  new  arms  and  mobi¬ 
lize  additional  military  manpower.  Depending  upon  how  well  they  planned  their  administra¬ 
tive,  financial,  scientific,  and  industrial  structures  for  mobilizing  their  military  potential,  the 
major  industrial  states  should  be  able  to  develop  devastating  striking  power  within  a  period 
of  a  few  months,  although  it  might  take  them  longer  to  train,  to  organize,  and  to  deploy  great 
numbers  of  armed  forces.  In  a  very  short  time  they  could  convert  much  of  their  civilian 
technology— especially  their  transportation  vehicles  and  communications  facilities— to  military 
uses.  Consequently  an  armed  conflict  of  any  duration  that  impinged  seriously  upon  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  major  industrial  state  wouM  raise  a  serious  threat  of  rearmament,  which  any  state 
contemplating  military  action  with  internal  security  forces  would  have  to  weigh  beforehand. 
In  the  disarmed  world,  therefore,  threats  and  counter-threats  of  rearmament,  whether  implicit 
or  explicit,  might  be  as  important  for  deterrence  as  nuclear  forces  are  in  the  armed  world. 

The  capacity  of  states  to  rearm,  however,  would  probably,  like  nuclear  forces  today,  have 
only  a  limited  deterrent  effect  against  the  whole  range  of  possible  military  actions  by  adversar¬ 
ies,  since  expansionist  or  revisionist  states  would  have  the  advantage  of  posing  threats  that 
might  not  seem  worth  resisting  at  the  price  of  openly  violating  the  disarmament  agreement 
and  possible  touching  off  a  rearmament  race.  Rearmament  capacity  would  be  especially 
limited  as  a  deterrent  to  incursions  upon  other  states  which  were  geographically  vulnerable 
and  which  possessed  little  war  potential  of  their  own.  In  such  cases  there  would  be  a  premium 
upon  a  quick,  limited  attack  that  could  achieve  its  objective  before  the  rearmament  of  sup¬ 
porting  states  could  have  any  effect.  Deterrent  threats  of  rearmament  by  one  major  industrial 
state  intended  to  discourage  another  from  attacking  a  weak  state  would,  moreover,  encourage 
preemptive  attacks  in  order  to  forestall  rearmament  and  this  danger  would  inhibit  states  from 
employing  such  threats. 

Democratic  states  would  be  particularly  reluctant  to  offend  domestic  and  foreign  opinion 
with  threats  to  break  a  universal  disarmament  treaty  unless  their  own  vital  interests  were  un¬ 
ambiguously  in  jeopardy  and  unless  titers  was  a  good  chance  of  protecting  these  interests 
with  military  action  if  tits  threat  of  rearmament  should  prove  insufficient.  They  might  also 
have  a  particular  difficulty  demonstrating  the  credibility  of  such  threats  by  partial  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  In  any  case,  time  could  be  little  assurance  that  even  a  completely  credible  rearmament 
threat  by  a  potentially  powerful  state  trying  to  defend  the  territorial  ttatut  quo  could  promise 
to  bring  enough  timely  force  to  bear  upon  the  locsd  situation  to  discourage  a  determined  and 
potentially  powerful  aggressor  from  exploiting  his  local  superiority,  the  remoteness  of  his 
major  adversaries,  and  the  advantages  of  striking  first  with  the  benefit  of  advance  prepara¬ 
tions  for  counter-rearmament  Under  these  circumstances,  more  than  likely,  the  threat  of  re¬ 
armament  would  only  hasten  the  aggression. 

In  many  ways,  therefore,  the  limitations  upon  war  potential  as  a  deterrent  in  the  disarmed 
world  would  be  comparable  to  the  limitations  upon  nuclear  deterrence  in  the  armed  world.  The 
onus  of  rearming,  the  difficulty  of  employing  rearmed  forces  quickly  and  decisively  in  remote 
local  conflicts,  the  threat  of  counter-rearmament,  and  the  risk  of  provoking  preemptive  action 
or  of  hastening  aggression  would  all  tend  to  inhibit  defensive  states  from  rearming  against 
anything  less  than  the  adversary's  rearmament  or  major  and  direct  military  threats  which 
could  not  be  countered  without  rearmament  The  credibility  and  utility  of  the  threat  of  rearm¬ 
ament  would  be  correspondingly  depreciated,  much  as  the  Soviet  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  presumed  to  have  depredated  the  credibility  of  American  nudear  threats. 
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Actually,  war  potential  in  a  disarmed  world  would  probably  be  considerably  lees  effective 
than  the  United  States'  existing  combination  of  nuclear  forces  and  mobile  conventional  forces 
in  preventing  local  aggression  upon  other  states,  because  war  potential  could  not  so  quickly 
establish  a  military  presence  in  some  trouble  spot  as  a  buffer  and,  if  necessary,  a  trip-wire 
upon  a  force  capable  of  sudden  devastation.  Thus  rearmament  would  be  particularly  cumber¬ 
some  and  ineffectual  response  to  the  quick,  local  military  fait  accompli.  The  aggressor  who 
in  the  nuclear  age  would  hesitate  to  exploit  a  local  military  advantage  for  fear  of  precipi¬ 
tating  sudden  nuclear  retaliation  or  escalation  might  well  ignore  threats  of  rearmament  in 
the  confidence  that  rearmament  could  not  affect  the  local  situation  before  victory  were  accomp¬ 
lished. 


Thus  it  seems  likely  that,  in  the  absence  of  effective  peace-keeping  machinery,  general  and 
complete  disarmament  would  create  disturbing  Unbalances  of  power  and  new  inducements  to 
war,  which  the  major  powers  (measured  by  population  and  industrial  advancement)  interested 
in  promoting  a  safe  and  orderly  world  would  be  unable  to  counteract  with  interned  security 
forces  and  war  potential.  If,  nevertheless,  a  stable  order  gradually  emerged  in  a  disarmed 
world,  it  would  probably  be  because  a  new  system  of  alliances  achieved  a  stable  military 
equilibrium  among  states. 

Disarmament  might,  in  time,  lead  to  the  formation  of  new  defensive  alliances,  as  states 
which  found  themselves  more  vulnerable  to  aggression  but  no  longer  shielded  by  former  pro¬ 
tectors  discovered  common  security  interests.  These  alliances  would  amount  to  pledges  of 
mutual  assistance  with  internal  and  rearmed  forces  against  potential  aggressors.  By  the  same 
token,  new  offensive  alliances  and  new  commitments  to  neutrality  might  arise.  Conceivably, 
then,  international  politics  might  revert  to  a  multi-polar  system  of  alliances  and  commitments 
comparable  to  systems  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  this  system  might  be 
the  foundation  of  a  stable  balance  of  power  in  a  disarmed  world.  Ideally,  the  new  balance 
would  be  managed,  as  after  1815,  by  a  concert  of  power;  that  is,  by  a  combination  of  major 
states  of  roughly  equal  power  with  a  common  Interest  in  preserving  the  new  international 
order. 

The  fulfillment  of  this  possibility,  however,  would  depend  not  only  on  the  configuration  of 
military  power  but  also  on  the  configuration  of  political  interests,  upon  the  solidarity  of  states 
who  needed  and  could  provide  mutual  protection.  The  configuration  of  political  interests  in  a 
disarmed  world  is  quite  unpredictable.  It  would  probably  be  altered  by  the  process  of  disarm¬ 
ament  Itself.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture,  however,  that  if  the  ideological  contest  were  to  per¬ 
sist  in  a  disarmed  wdld,  If  would  significantly  qualify  purely  military-security  considerations 
in  the  formation  of  aUlances.  Furthermore,  It  would  be  remarkable  if  the  extensive  patterns  of 
economic  Interdsp  seduce,  of  cultural  and  political  relations,  and  of  other  forms  of  modern 
international  communication  were  to  create  configurations  of  mutual  national  interest  and 
concern  which  coincided  with  the  required  configurations  of  military  security. 

In  any  case,  It  is  extremely  doubtful  dial  a  new  equilibrium  based  on  basic  realignments 
of  power  and  interest  would  come  about  without  numerous  military  contests,  which  usually 
created  and  sometimes  maintained  past  military  equilibriums.  But,  whereas  in  the  eighteenth 
century  theee  military  contests,  according  to  prevailing  historical  interpretation,  tended  to 
preserve  the  system  of  alliances,  or  were  A  least  a  function  of  that  system,  in  the  disarmed 
world  they  would  tend  to  destroy  it  by  precipitating  rearmament.  In  the  disarmed  world, 
without  an  affective  international  force,  the  balance  of  power  among  the  great  powers  would 
depend  critically,  as  in  the  nudear  age,  upon  threats  and  counter-threats  of  force  which,  if 
used,  would  probably  destroy  the  balance;  yet  the  inhibitions  against  using  force  against 
threats  to  vital  interests  in  the  disarmed  world  would  be  far  less  compelling  than  now.  Thus 
the  stable  operations  of  a  multi-polar  alliance  system  under  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  require  a  combination  of  the  political  mobility  of  the  past  and  the  military 
stalemate  of  the  present.  This  phenomenon  is  hard  to  envisage. 
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All  the  speculations  above  deal  with  the  effects  of  internal  security  forces  and  rearmament 
capacity  upon  the  international  power  competition  under  general  and  complete  disarmament 
Finally,  we  must  take  account  of  the  impact  of  paramilitary  forces.  Neither  large  numbers  of 
forces  in  being  nor  rearmament  would  be  needed  to  enable  one  state  to  incite  and  assist  a 
foreign  insurrection  or  wage  some  other  form  of  "internal  war."  The  state  resisting  die  internal 
war,  however,  might  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage  unless  it  expanded  its  internal  security 
forces  or  received  outside  military  assistance  in  violation  of  the  disarmament  agreement 
The  capacity  of  friendly  states  to  extend  effective  military  assistance  or  simply  to  establish 
a  military  presence  against  paramilitary  intervention  would  be  substantially  impaired  under 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  Therefore,  where  internal  unrest  and  the  weakness  of 
governments  created  the  conditions  for  Insurrection,  internal  war  would  offer  the  greatest 
political  rewards,  at  the  least  risk  of  a  rousing  effective  outside  opposition,  from  the  standpoint 
of  states  with  the  doctrine  and  organization  to  exploit  revolutionary  opportunities. 

Of  course,  a  disarmament  treaty,  in  accordance  with  the  prohibition  of  anything  but  internal 
security  forces,  might  try  to  check  paramilitary  Intervention  by  prohibiting  shipments  of 
armaments  and  armed  forces  to  foreign  countries,  but  in  practice  this  prohibition  would 
probably  be  much  more  effective  against  outside  military  assistance  to  the  defending  state 
than  against  the  forces  promoting  the  insurrection,  especially  if  the  target  state  were  contiguous 
to  the  aggressor.  In  any  case,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  effective  legsd  means  of  prohibiting 
the  transfer  from  one  country  to  another  of  light  arms,  and  forces  labeled  as  technicians, 
tourists,  volunteers,  returning  students,  and  the  like  as  long  as  normal  civilian  trade  and  travel 
were  permitted. 


Taking  into  account  all  these  likely  effects  of  internal  security  forces,  war  potential,  and 
paramilitary  capabilities  upon  the  configurations  of  military  power  and  the  nature  of  warfare 
in  an  effectively  disarmed  world,  one  can  hazard  certain  generalisations  about  die  implica¬ 
tions  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  without  an  international  military  force,  for  inter¬ 
national  order.  Effective  disarmament  would  tend  to  increase  die  Insecurity  of  the  smaller, 
less  populous,  and  less  Industrialised  states  adjacent  or  near  to  large,  industrialised  expansion¬ 
ist  powers  and  not  adjacent  or  near  to  correspondingly  strong  powers  who  were  interested  in 
protecting  them.  As  in  die  armed  world,  the  most  vulnerable  states  would  be  die  toast  stable 
ones,  and  they  would  offer  the  most  attractive  opportunities  for  paramilitary  intervention. 
The  strong  powers  would  be  more  secure  from  attack  and  invasion  from  each  other  than  in 
the  armed  world,  especially  If  they  were  separated  by  seas  or  by  other  states.  Yet  general  and 
complete  disarmament  might  greatly  Increase  the  capacity  of  even  the  smallest  and  weakest 
states  to  seise,  harass,  or  destroy  foreign  property,  industrial  tedltttos,  and  lines  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  which  were  owned  or  used  by  die  strongest  powers.  It  would, 
in  any  case,  create  many  significant  disparities  in  military  power  among  states  with  serious 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  it  to  unlikely  dud  these  disparities  could  be  redressed  or  the  resulting 
tensions  mollified  by  a  new  pattern  of  international  alliances. 

General  and  complete  disarmament  would  eliminate  tbs  danger  of  a  surprise,  catastroph¬ 
ically  destructive  attack  without  a  major  violation  of  the  treaty,  although  it  would  probably 
increase  the  danger  of  preemptive  and  preventive  attacks  among  ths  great  war-potential 
states.  It  would  also  practically  slindnats  whatever  danger  there  may  be  now  of  unauthorised 
warfare  resulting  from  a  technical  or  personal  malfunction.  On  ths  other  hand,  it  would 
probably  Increase  the  Incidence  of  local  warfare  among  states  with  little  war  potential  and 
between  these  states  and  the  powerful  states.  Without  rearmament  general  and  complete 
disarmament  would  greatly  moderate  the  military  escalation  of  local  conflicts,  but  it  would 
not  prevent  escalation,  which  mlglit  well  lead  to  the  more  gradual  escalation  of  war  to  catas¬ 
trophic  dimensions  as  rearmament  took  place. 
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If  these  speculative  generalizations  are  applied  to  the  hypothetical  context  of  the  existing 
International  political  and  ideological  contest  projected  into  the  foreseeable  future,  effective 
general  and  complete  disarmament  would  appear  to  be  more  favorable  to  American  interests 
than  the  armed  world  in  some  respects  and  less  favorable  in  others.  I  base  the  favorable  esti¬ 
mate,  however,  on  the  optimistic  assumption  that  the  United  States  and  friendly  powers  with 
considerable  war  potential  would  be  committed  to  mutual  assistance  against  aggression  and 
that  these  states  would  make  an  open  policy  of  remaining  organizationally  and  materially 
prepared  to  employ  existing  forces  and  to  resort  to  rearmament  in  order  to  deter  and  counter 
military  aggression  and  violations'  of  the  agreement. 

Under  these  conditions  general  and  complete  disarmament  would  practically  eliminate  the 
United  States'  vulnerability  to  direct  attack,  but  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  United  States' 
capacity  to  protect  its  extensile  overseas  interests— particularly,  the  wide  range  of  interests 
derived  from  the  aim  of  containing  Communist  expansion,  the  general  interest  in  preventing 
and  limiting  local  wars  which  might  expand  and  undermine  the  disarmament  system,  and 
the  countless  material  Interests  dependent  upon  widespread  trade  and  travel. 

Despite  the  reduction  of  American  power  abroad,  general  and  complete  disarmament 
should  greatly  enhance  the  security  of  Western  European  states  against  Soviet  aggression, 
but  if  the  division  of  Berlin  and  Germany  had  not  been  satisfactorily  resolved  disarmament 
would  probably  increase  the  danger  of  an  explosive  local  war.  In  East  Europe  the  removal  of 
Russian  forces  (except,  perhaps,  for  Soviet  contingents  in  national  Internal  security  forces) 
would  create  an  unstable  situation,  as  the  released  pressures  for  interned  political  change  and 
for  the  reorientation  of  foreign  policies  created  serious  tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
threatened  to  provoke  a  reintroduction  of  Soviet  forces.  An  equally  volatile  source  of  tension 
and  war,  however,  would  be  the  resurgence  of  political  and  ethnic  conflicts  among  the  East 
European  states  themselves. 

General  and  complete  disarmament,  without  effective  peace-keeping  methods,  would  In 
crease  the  vulnerability  to  Communist  encroachment  of  Middle  Eastern  and  Asian  countries 
close  to  Russia  and  China  and  to  their  satellites,  since  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
project  its  power  and  offer  military  assistance  to  these  countries  would  be  greatly  diminished 
relative  to  the  power  of  the  Communist  states  to  extend  their  control  over  them.  Huge  popu¬ 
lation  and,  accordingly,  its  very  large  internal  security  forces  would  almost  certainly  improve 
China's  chances  of  overwhelming  contiguous  Asian  areas,  although  India  might  be  a  poten¬ 
tial  counterweight  if  it  enjoyed  an  effective  central  government  Soviet  and  Chinese  ability  to 
extend  their  control  beyond  contiguous  or  nearby  areas  in  a  disarmed  world  would  depend  on 
their  success  In  explotting  Van  of  national  liberation.”  There  would  undoubtedly  be  plenty  of 
local  wan,  revolutions,  and  coqps  d'ttat  to  he  exploited  under  title  banner;  but  it  is  hard  to 
predict  the  Communists'  ability  to  gain  control  of  the  winning  regimes.  All  that  one  can  pre¬ 
dict  with  any  assurance  is  that,  when  the  internal  conditions  were  conducive  to  a  pro-Com- 
munist  revolution,  the  Communist  states  would  find  it  much  easier  to  establish  a  dependency 
without  a  conspicuous  transfer  of  arms  and  armed  forces  than  the  United  States  would  find 
the  problem  of  resisting  a  pro-Communist  revolution  or  overthrowing  a  pro-Communlst 
regime,  with  or  without  conspicuously  violating  a  disarmament  treaty. 

All  in  all,  as  long  as  the  major  powers  generally  adhered  to  the  provisions  of  a  disarma¬ 
ment  treaty,  the  minimum  disadvantage  that  the  United  States  might  incur  as  a  consequence 
of  the  new  military  environment— as  compared  to  those  it  might  suffer  in  the  armed  world— 
would  probably  be  the  greater  opportunities  offered  to  the  Chinese  Communists  for  expan¬ 
sion  in  Asia  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  extending  Its  control  over  border  states  in  the  Middle 
East.  This  disadvantage,  however,  might  conceivably  be  a  price  worth  paying  in  order  to 
eliminate  the  strains  of  the  arms  race  and  the  constant  prospect  of  a  war  of  sudden  annihila¬ 
tion.  The  decisive  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  may 
therefore  lie  In  the  likelihood  and  consequences  of  rearmament. 
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The  Stability  of  GCD 


Rearmament  might  begin  in  any  sector  of  the  whole  multi-faceted  process  of  weapons 
research,  development,  and  production  and  in  any  aspect  of  the  conscription  and  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  manpower.  One  can  be  almost  certain  that  there  would  be  at  least  minor  violations 
of  an  agreement  that  applied  so  many  restrictions  to  the  armed  forces  and  war  potential  of 
so  many  slates.  Every  violation,  however,  would  not  necessarily  terminate  the  whole  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  eyes  of  every  state.  One  must  therefore  consider  the  kinds  of  violations,  both 
secret  and  overt,  which  would  leave  the  disarmament  agreement  substantially  in  force,  as 
well  as  the  kinds  of  violations  that  would  destroy  it  One  test  of  the  stability  of  the  agreement 
might  be  the  frequency  and  the  kinds  cf  violations  which  could  occur  without  destroying  the 
mutual  interest  of  the  signatories  in  generally  observing  its  restrictions. 

The  more  comprehensive  the  restrictions  in  a  disarmament  treaty,  the  more  liable  to  viola¬ 
tion  and  the  more  unstable  it  would  probably  be.  The  disarmament  restrictions  proposed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un’on  are  exceedingly  comprehensive  and,  if  embodied  in  a 
treaty,  would  have  to  be  exceedingly  detailed.  They  would  be  imposed,  moreover,  in  an  area 
of  national  policy  and  action  in  which  states  have  normally  required  maximum  independence 
and  flexibility;  Independence,  because  military  power  is  central  to  their  sovereignty;  flexibility, 
because,  in  the  modem  age,  the  components  and  the  international  distribution  of  military  j  ow- 
er  are  continually  changing  in  unpredictable  ways. 

Rearmament  in  violation  of  a  disarmament  Leaty  might  occur  in  the  absence  of  war— for 
example,  to  redress  an  imbalance  in  war  potential  or  to  prepare  for  on  armed  dash— or  it 
might  result  from  a  war.  In  either  case,  the  best  deterrent  to  rearmament  and  the  best  means  of 
limiting  it  and  restoring  the  restrictions  (short  of  preventive  war)  would  be  the  capacity  and 
will  of  other  states  to  counter-rearm,  assuming,  of  course,  that  violations  could  be  detected. 

Under  general  and  complete  disarmament,  states  with  large  populations  and  war  potential 
could  rdatively  easily  and  quickly  achieve  a  decisive  military  advantage  by  rearming.  There¬ 
fore,  prudent  governments  would  constantly  be  prepared  for  rearmament.  Just  as  they  must 
be  constantly  prepared  fo”  war  in  the  armed  world.  They  should  be  as  vigilant  against  sud¬ 
den  rearmament  as  against  attack.  Any  Intensification  of  tensions  among  states  or  any  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  territorial  and  political  states  quo  might  lead  a  populous  and  economic¬ 
ally  advanced  state,  with  interests  at  stake,  to  rearm.  Since  international  politics  and  the 
competition  for  power  would  not  cease  in  a  disarmed  world,  the  resort  to  rearmament  would 
always  be  immanent.  If  not  imminent 

When  rearmament  could  change  flit  military  balance  so  drastically  and  suddenly,  perhaps 
as  the  result  of  a  miscalculation  of  an  adversary's  Intentions,  prudent  states  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  undertake  preemptive  or  preventive  rearmament  8lnos  there  would  be  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  being  die  first  to  rearm,  there  would  he  a  premium  upon  clandestine  and  surprise 
rearmament  and  a  state  disposed  to  strike  first  In  ordsr  to  confront  Its  adversaries  with  ulti¬ 
matums  backed  by  military  superiority  would  have  an  Inherent  advantage  over  adversaries. 

The  immense  and  Increasing  difficulty  of  distinguishing  civilian  from  militarily  useful 
technology  (not  to  mention  manpower)  and  the  ease  of  converting  the  former  into  the  latter 
would  exacerbate  suspicions  of  violation  and  tend  to  provoke  counter-violation  even  in  the 
absence  of  had  intentions.  The  rapid  rate  of  technological  Innovation,  so  conspicuous  since 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  compound  dlls  problem  by  continually  rendering 
the  detailed  restrictions  and  the  Inspection  procedures  obsolete  (even  assuming  that  they 
would  be  periodically  adjusted  and  renegotiated).  The  balance  of  rearmament  capacities 
would  be  quite  unstable  in  any  case,  since  the  chance  of  one  state's  making  a  militarily  de¬ 
cisive  technological  breakthrough  would  be  greater  than  in  a  heavily  armed  world.  Even  if 
a  disarmament  treaty  could  halt  the  invention,  development,  and  production  of  militarily  use¬ 
ful  technology,  It  would  be  destabilizing  simply  because  It  would  legally  restrict  the  capacity 
of  governments  to  adjust  their  most  crucial  element  of  power  to  meet  unpredictable  shifts  of 
political  interest  and  foreign  policies  among  nations. 
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Among  adversaries  with  little  war  potential  but  sizeable  population  s  there  would  pi  obably 
be  many  occasions  for  pre-war  mobilization  of  armed  forces,  both  offensively  and  rkdrulvelj, 
beyond  the  reaty  limits  upon  internal  security  forces.  The  illegal  expansion  of  internal  security 
forces  would  be  particularly  difficult  to  deter,  not  only  because  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect 
and  prove  but  also  because  it  could  be  undertaken  m  the  name  of  purely  internal  needs  which 
fall  within  the  perogatives  of  national  sovereignty.  Nevertheless,  this  kind  of  rearmament 
would  be  less  provocative  and  destabilizing  than  technological  rearmament  by  the  major 
industrial  states.  Here,  too,  states  might  significantly  change  the  military  balance  u  der  the 
guise  of  meeting  civilian  needs. 

Thus  in  the  ord  ary  vicissitudes  of  international  politics  in  a  disarmed  world  there  would 
appear  to  be  many  situations  which  might  lead  to  rearmament  short  of  an  armed  conflict 
Yet  the  surest  stimulus  to  rearmament  would  be  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  involving  the 
vital  interests  of  states  with  significant  war  potential.  Some  states  would  undoubtedly  hesitate 
to  violate  a  disarmament  treaty  on  mere  suspicion  or  even  sure  knowledge  that  other  states 
were  rearming  unless  they  believed  that  they  were  an  immediate  target  of  attack.  It  is  unlikely, 
however,  that  states  with  considerable  war  potential  would  be  willing  to  lose  a  war  or  permit 
a  friendly  state  to  lose  a  war  without  rearming.  Of  course,  aggressors,  anticipating  this  reac¬ 
tion,  might  first  secretly  rearm  or  prepare  to  rearm,  attempt  a  quick  victory  before  counter¬ 
rearmament  could  have  an  effect,  and  then  promise  to  disarm  while  threatening  to  precipitate 
a  general  rearmament  race  if  the  adversary  rearmed.  This  strategem,  however,  would  not 
always  work;  and  even  if  it  did,  the  adversary  would  probably  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
rearm  secretly  in  order  to  redress  the  loss  or  at  least  to  be  better  prepared  for  the  next  assault. 

If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  the  frequency  of  warfare  Impinging  upon  the  Interests  of  the 
states  with  major  war  potential  would  tend  to  Increase  in  the  disarmed  world,  armed  conflicts 
would  be  the  most  serious  threat  to  the  stability  of  a  disarmament  agreement  Yet  perhaps 
even  warfare  between  major  powers  would  not  under  all  circumstances  lead  to  the  complete 
nullification  of  such  an  agreement.  Therefore,  in  order  to  estimate  the  role  of  military  power 
in  a  disarmed  world  one  must  finally,  speculate  about  the  consequences  of  rearmament. 

The  Consequences  of  Rearmament 

I  have  said  that  not  every  violation  of  a  treaty  for  general  and  complete  disarmament 
would  necessarily  destroy  the  whole  body  of  restrictions.  Might  not  rearmament  be  limited 
and,  perhaps,  followed  by  disarmament  so  that  the  agreement  would  remain  intact?  Or  would 
rearmament  be  more  likely  to  touch  off  a  rearmament  race  that  would  be  sc  volatile  as  to 
destroy  the  whole  agreement  and,  perhaps,  the  signatories  as  well? 

Like  the  escalation  or  limitation  of  war,  die  escalation  or  limitation  of  rearmament  would 
depend  upon  the  political  and  material  circumstance*  In  which  it  occurred.  Undoubtedly,  a 
GCD  treaty  could  survive  numerous  violations  and  armed  dashes  among  states  which  even 
In  the  armed  world,  In  effect,  posses  little  more  than  Internal  security  forces,  providing  that 
the  great  war-potential  stales  wen  unwilling  or  unable  to  intervene.  Perhaps  h  could  also 
survive  some  quick,  United  military  actions  by  powerful  states  against  weak  ones  Any  re¬ 
armament  or  suspicion  of  rearmament  among  the  states  endowed  with  major  war  potential 
and  afflicted  by  serious  conflicts  of  Interest,  and  any  warfare  among  these  states  or  any  war¬ 
fare  impinging  upon  their  Interests,  would  be  very  likely  to  produce  an  uncontrollably  volatile 
arms  race  from  which  there  would  be  no  return  to  disarmament 

The  basic  reasons  for  this  volatility  are  that  the  states  Involved  would  have  Immense  im¬ 
mobilized  war  potential,  which  they  could  mobilise  quickly,  and  that  every  Increase  in  the 
mobilized  war  potential  by  one  power  or  the  other  could  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  balance 
of  military  power  among  adverser  lee.  This  being  the  case,  there  would  be  a  great  temptation 
to  rearm  and  strike  first  with  the  most  devastating  weapons.  Furthermore,  sudden  rearma¬ 
ment  by  any  major  power  would  drastically  affect  the  ratio  of  military  power  with  many  other 
rtates,  which  would  also  be  forced  to  rearm  in  a  kind  of  drain  effect.  There  would  be  no  com¬ 
parison  between  the  severe  tensions  and  Insecurity  created  by  this  kind  of  arms  race  and  the 
Impact  of  any  previous  arms  race  In  history. 
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To  be  sure,  as  in  previous  arms  races,  the  exacerbation  of  tensions  itself  and,  if  the  arms 
— %r _»  lasted  long  enough  without  producing  catastrophic  war,  die  squeeae  on  other  economic 
■demands  might  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  controversy  that  had  caused  die  race. 
Sfrwn  so,  states  which  had  become  involved  in  wholesale  violation  of  the  restrictions  would 
Band  it  almost  impossible  to  restore  them.  The  fi  agile  bonds  of  mutual  confidence  and  re- 
Mfyrocal  restraint  in  the  disarmed  world  would  have  been  Irrevocably  sundered.  The  exoeri- 
=ncmt  would  be  over.  The  rearming  nations  would  then  have  no  better  recourse  than  to  grope 
— Kir  way  back  along  the  slope  of  rearmament  until  they  readied  again  some  point  of  rela- 
vely  stable  equilibrium  on  which  they  could  feel  confident  of  their  security. 
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NON-MJL1  l  AKY  INSTRUMENTS  OF  POLICY  IN  A  DISARMING 
AND  DISARMED  WORLD 


by 

Paul  Y.  Hammond 


Introduction 

Two  common  substitutes  for  milttary  capabilities  in  foreign  policy,  important  for  a  dis¬ 
arming  world,  are  economic  power  end  world  public  opinion. 

Economic  power,  as  used  In  this  context,  means  power  to  giant  or  to  deny  commercial 
opportunities  and  economic  assistance,  trade  or  aid.  ft  can  be  exercised  unilaterally,  or  in 
concert  by  several  states,  one  against  one  c”  several  against  one.  A  powerful  influence  . 
political  relations,  it  is  difficult  to  control  without  other  instruments  of  power  to  support 
German  economic  penetration  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the  late  1930's  and  Soviet  Russian  ex 
ploitation  of  the  same  arm  after  World  War  II  both  depended  in  large  measure  upon  military 
and  political  controls,  as  have  the  economic  controls  associated  with  imperial  orders.  With 
out  these  supporting  instruments,  economic  power  is  unlikely  to  be  capable  of  smything  more 
than  imposing  a  boycott  dependent  for  its  eFectiveness  upon  near  unanimity  of  suppoii 
among  states  and  offering  large  material  temptations  to  violation. 

Colonial  rule  and  the  Mandat  denunciation  of  it  have  sensitized  many  states  to  economic 
pressures,  even  those  applied  as  incentives.  Strings  attached  to  United  States  economic  aid. 
even  those  designed  to  forwaad  long-term  development,  have  repeatedly  been  denounced  by 
recipients,  as  economic  imperialism,  as  have  withdrawals  of  such  aid.1 

Attempts  at  concerted  economic  pressures  have  met  comparable  difficulties.  In  late  1 963 
and  early  1964  Cuba  baeacht  i  In  strand  significant  sectors  the  economic  embaigos  fostered 
by  the  United  9>at  s»  Jnst  as  the  undertaking  seemed  to  be  having  effect.  United  States  economic 
pressures  on  the  Soviet  Union  were  stmtarfy  ofict  by  Soviet  efforts  to  establish  trade  links 
elsewhere  through  long-term  cradtt  arrangements.  Roth  cases  are  indicative  of  the  limits  of 
influence  and  casrdon  through  economic  mtrtetlosn.  Few  stales  are.  or  must  remain,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  single  source  hr  any  lmportent  need.  In  looking  for  alternatives  small  states 
heve  the  advantage  of  tonal  needs.  Large  states  have  the  advantage  of  many  resources  to 
accomplish  objectives.  In  any  event,  oaty  a  few  branches  are  needed  to  break  the  impact  of 
an  embargo. 

Similar  dittculties  ara  sshnraat  to  world  pabtic  optehiu  as  a  constraint  upon  states.  As  a 
factor  in  maintenance  ot  order  as  armed  coercion  declines,  it  must  serve  as  a  general  limits 
tion  upon  national  power  rather  them  an  instrument  A  difficulty  rises  in  trying  to  bring  it  to 
bear  upon  specific  issues.  Theoretically,  certain  states  might  be  able  to  marshal  world  opinion 
through  such  instruments  of  persuasion  as  manipulation  of  assistance  made  possible  through 
disarmament  Disarmament  might  provide  major  industrialized  powers  wide  opportunities 
for  carrying  forward  their  foreign  policies.  On  the  other  hand,  disarmament  would  probably 
raise  inordinately  high  expectations  of  largess  among  underdeveloped  countries.  According 
to  a  view  endorsed  by  United  Nations  Secretary -General  U  Thant  and  held  widely  by  others, 
the  primary  problem  in  the  world  is  improving  the  lot  of  the  needy  states.  Officials  and  popu¬ 
laces  in  these  states  would  regard  a  major  disarming  agreement  as  confirming  this  proposi¬ 
tion  and  as  justifying  expectations  of  huge  increases  of  assistance  from  the  West  and  the  Sovid 
bioc.  They  would  probably  translate  their  exped  itions  into  rights  and  any  failure  to  fulfill 
those  expectations  as  a  denigration  of  their  rights.  Attempts  to  manipulate  levels  of  aid  would 
be  taken  as  denial  of  their  due  and  would  mult  in  frictions  end  resentments  likely  to  alienate 
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their  support  As  an  implication  of  these  speculations,  it  would  be  improvident  to  count  on 
world  opinion  as  a  mainstay  either  of  United  States  national  interests  or  a  common  interna¬ 
tional  order.  One  might  anticipate  a  general  pattern  of  good  Mings  in  a  disarming  world. 
That  supposition  would  eliminate  many  problems.  In  such  a  situation,  world  opinion  might 
indeed  constitute  a  formidable  constraint  on  any  state. 

These  comments,  discou  ting  economic  coercion  and  world  opinion  as  substitutes  for  mili¬ 
tary  power  in  earlier  phases  of  disarmament,  suggest  the  inadequacy  of  these  alternatives 
under  conditions  approaching  gen''  al  and  complete  disarmament.  Yet  to  test  the  relevancy  of 
experience  in  an  armed  world  to  a  disarming  and  a  disarmed  world,  one  must  take  account 
of  conditions  conducive  to  or  restrictive  of  success  in  the  application  of  particular  instruments 
of  foreign  policy. 

An  analytical  model  to  serve  ns  a  basis  for  further  exposition  of  the  problems  of  substitute 
means  in  the  exercise  of  political  power  should  reflect  four  mutually  interdependent  variables: 

1.  The  stages  or  conditions  of  disarmament  itself. 

2.  Instruments  or  means  in  foreign  policy,  distinguishable  as  (a)  military  means,  (b)  non¬ 
military  means,  and  (c)  international  organization  politics. 

3.  National  security  interests. 

4.  Comparative  advantages  between  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other: 
(a)  the  Communist  bloc  or  blocs,  (b)  allies  of  the  United  States,  and  (c)  neutrals. 

The  first  variable  is  limited  to  conditions  approaching  general  and  complete  disarmament, 
with  little  attention  to  variations  in  conditions  within  that  limit  beyond  the  differences  between 
having  an  International  military  force  not  as  yet  unchallengeable  and  having  one  unchallenge¬ 
able. 

The  focus  of  this  essay  can  now  be  stated  as  a  question  posed  by  die  subdivisions  of  the 
second  variable.  What  would  happen  to  non-mflttary  Instruments  (b),  and  to  International 
organisation  politics  (c),  if  military  instruments  of  rational  security  policy  (a)  were  severely 
reduced  through  disarmament?  The  third  variable,  national  security  interests,  has  been  left 
unstructured  to  reflect  the  intended  emphasis  on  the  second  and  the  difficulty  of  undertaking 
an  analysis  of  it  For  analytical  convcnfcnoe  the  fourth  variable— comparative  advantages— 
is  structured  with  three  divisions  to  reflect  differences  In  both  instruments  and  interests. 

Instruments  and  interest*  are  viewed  primarily  as  American,  but  to  confine  discussion  to 
American  instruments  and  tattsreets  would  be  to  disregard  interactions  among  states  as  these 
variables  ch  ,»nge— interrelationships  that  dsservi  attention  for  purpose*  of  fills  ssaay.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  fits  first  variable,  disarmament.  Is  limbed  to  the  late  phases  of  disarming,  speci¬ 
fied  in  ttw  OutiJnt,  for  example,  in  the  beginning  of  Stags  III.  The  first  variable  establishes  an 
analytical  setting  for  aspects  relevant  to  fits  other  three: 

•  Effects  on  the  third— namely,  national  security  interests— under  these  conditions. 

•  Changes  in  availability  and  utility  of  the  second— namely,  different  instruments  of  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

•  Effects  of  the  changes  1  instruments  and  interests  on  the  fourth— namely,  comparative 
advantages. 

•  Effects  of  changes  in  comparative  advantage,  in  turn,  on  definitions  of  national  security 
interest  and  the  utility  of  instruments. 

These  aspects  concern  the  major  interrelationships  to  be  taken  into  account 
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Element*  In  the  Displacement  of  Military  Means 

Particular  aspects  of  the  displacement  of  military  capabilities  in  die  pursuit  of  state  interest 
may  now  be  considered  one  at  a  time  without  losing  sight  of  relationships  between  the  dements 
and  of  the  hypothetical  setting.  Four  will  be  discussed:  (1)  Trade-offs  between  military  and 
nonmilitary  instruments,  (2)  relationship  of  interest  variations  to  the  efficacy  of  alternative 
means,  (3)  comparative  advantages  in  exploitation  of  bilateral  means,  and  (4)  comparative 
advantages  in  the  politics  of  peace-keeping. 

First,  however,  an  additional  consideration  must  be  interposed.  Problems  addressed  and 
solutions  posed  in  radical  arms  control  proposals  are  oriented  to  a  long-term  future  and  to  a 
radical  change  in  the  status  quo.  They  break  away— often  quite  intentionally— from  a  widely 
accepted  rational  standard  for  analysis  of  policy.  Such  analysis  involves  two  processes:  a 
step-by-step  comparison  of  all  alternatives2  and  a  discounting  of  speculations  about  the  future 
to  take  account  of  their  uncertainty.  Such  a  standard  obliges  one  to  compare  disarmament 
with  other  armament  policies— presumably  with  all  other  possible  armament  policies — wi'.h 
respect  to  risks  to  national  security.  To  do  that  would  involve  an  inquiry  quite  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study,  which  is  concerned  with  peace-keeping,  not  with  the  alternatives  to  it.  The 
following  analysis  concentrates  on  costs  and  risks  of  disarmament.  So  as  not  to  ignore  com 
parisons  between  these  corts  and  risks  and  those  of  alternative  courses,  comparisons  ai» 
drawn  between  present  conditions  and  hypothetical  conditions  of  disarmament.  Present  con 
ditions,  however,  are  hardly  the  only  alternative  to  disarmament  deserving  of  systematic  coir 
parison. 


Military-Non-Military  Instrument  Trade-Offs 

On  the  basis  of  a  record  demonstrating  great  flair  for  achieving  objectives  by  non-militar 
rather  than  military  means,  particularly  In  comparison  with  its  major  rivals  present  and  pc 
tentlal,  the  United  States  could  undertake  to  participate  in  at  least  the  Initial  stages  of  disarm 
ament  with  considerable  confidents  In  being  able  to  hold  its  own  even  in  face  of  unabatec 
rivalry  among  nations  and  could  Indeed  expect  competitive  gains,  at  least  at  the  outset. 

8uch  a  record  Is  not  demonstrable.  Hn  United  States  has  made  extensive  and  varied  us 
of  military  aid,  alliances,  and  training  relationships  with  other  countries  for  promoting  polii 
leal  and  economic  development,  particularly  In  Latin  America,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Mlddl 
East  Rattanm  upon  military  personnel  and  methods,  particularly  to  legitimise  less  popula 
forms  of  government.  Is  la  principle  undesirable  and  in  many  cases  imprudent.  The  value  c 
United  States  xriMtary  programs,  however,  Is  not  negative,  negligible  or  even  low.  Redudn 
military  aid  would  not  neceesarily  result  In  reducing  reliance  on  military  personnel  and  powe 
among  escorted  regimes.  Most  such  regimes  would  be  disposed  to  support  their  militar 
forces  at  the  expense  of  economic  development  and  social  welfare.  Even  the  particular  vice  < 
wanting  overly  sophisticated  weapons  would  probably  not  be  corrected  by  cutting  off  Amvr 
can  sources.  Other  countries  would  have  modern  weapons  available  and  would  find  advat 
tags*  In  exporting  them. 

Second,  cutting  ofties  between  the  United  States  and  military  forces  of  smaller  powers  woui 
in  many  cases  eliminate  a  restraining  and  constructive  influence.8 

Third,  in  many  cases  the  military  are  a  positive  force  in  the  country,  not  only  in  respect  • 
law  and  order  but  also  In  civil  administration,  civic  action,  and  support  of  constitution* 
order.  The  American  military  establishment  has  been  alert  to  opportunities  to  lndoctrina 
foreign  counterparts  and  trainees  in  liberal  principles  and  wider  civic  roles. 

Fourth,  United  States  military  aid  has  often  been  a  device  for  promoting  changes  and  li 
posing  restrictions  deemed  essential  to  success  of  economic  assistance.  However  modest,  the 
accomplishments  might  not  otherwise  have  recurred. 
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In  light  of  these  accomplishments,  it  would  be  irresponsible  under  present  circumstances 
for  the  United  States  government  to  elimiaate  military  aid  in  the  expectation  of  finding  other 
ways  to  achieve  objectives.  That  view  was  taken  by  the  Draper  Committee  in  addressing 
questions  of  emphasis  between  military  and  economic  aid.  The  committee  was  unwilling  to 
recommend  any  limitation  upon  the  discretion  of  government  officials  to  decide  each  case  on 
its  merits.4 

American  military  power  has  not  rested  exclusively  upon  military  aid  programs,  even 
those  in  support  of  the  comparatively  successful  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  The 
main  justification  for  military  assitance  programs  has  been  the  supplementing  of  American 
military  capabilities  by  relating  United  States  strategic  interests  with  those  of  recipient  coun¬ 
tries.  Without  manifest  ability  and  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  undertake  operational 
military  commitments,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  governments  along  the  geographic  periphery  of 
Soviet  or  Chinese  hegemony  would  have  accepted  American  military  assistance. 

In  cementing  alliances  and  constraining  adversaries  the  United  States  has  made  extensive 
and  varied  use  of  its  military  posture  and  operational  military  capability.  Much  of  United 
States  influence  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  rests  upon  estimates  of  American  will¬ 
ingness  to  apply  military  force  if  necessary.  These  estimates  rest  in  turn  largely  upon  visible 
military  posture. 

Reciprocal  effects  from  changes  in  military  posture  in  the  Soviet- American  strategic  con¬ 
frontation  are  acknowledged  on  both  sides.  Both  regard  strategic  nuclear  capabilities  as  the 
vital  core  of  military  power.  At  a  minimum,  the  principle  of  proportionality  in  disarmament 
would  surely  have  to  apply  to  such  weaponry.  Changes  in  a  disarming  world  would  probably 
pertain  to  the  United  States'  and  the  Soviet  Union’s  relationships  to  allies  and  neutrals  more 
explicitly  than  to  direct  rivalry.  Political  consequences  of  disarmament  for  the  two  great 
powers  should  be  measured  in  differences  between  them  concerning  availability  and  potency 
of  alternative  means  for  pursuing  interests.  Reductions  in  military  threats  and  in  ability  to 
respond  to  them,  iftheresponeescanbekept  commensurate,  would  probably  loosen  American 
alliance  relationships  and  reduce  United  States  leadership.  The  meaning  for  United  States 
policy  would  depend  heavily  upon  factors  summarised  above  as  (1)  interest  variables,  (2) 
variables  in  comparative  advantages,  and  (3)  variable  possibilities  of  exploiting  die  politics 
of  peace-keeping.  It  la  fitting  to  examine  the  shift  from  military  to  non-military  methods  by 
concentrating  on  the  Instruments  themselves. 

With  the  arbitrary  constraints  which  are  necessary  to  avoid  extremely  complex  multiple 
variant  projections  into  radically  different  ettuHone,  the  inquiries  must  be  modest  I  will  con¬ 
sider  three.  The  first  Is  whether  we  car  expect  the  United  States  to  make  less  use  or  more  of 
military  Instruments  in  the  figure. 

What  is  said  about  trends  in  the  utility  of  military  Instruments  at  least  helps  to  delimit  the 
problem.  On  the  one  hand,  It  Is  not  evident  that  the  trend  is  toward  Increasing  expenditures 
on  military  Instruments,  whether  judged  In  absolute  terms  or  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product,  and  quite  without  regard  to  the  validity  of  die  argument  over  whether  we 
are  engaged  in  a  quantitative  or  qualitative  arms  race.  On  the  other  hand,  no  dear  trend 
toward  smaller  arms  expenditures  and  armed  forces  can  be  demonstrated  which  would  justify 
the  inference  that  the  secular  trend  la  toward  disarmament  without  negotiated  agreements. 
Unless  present  trends  change,  lilltary  expenditures  are  likely  to  remain  bearable  economic¬ 
ally  and  politically  for  an  i  definite  future,  but  at  the  same  time,  relatively  undiminished 
military  forces  and  capabll.  es  are  likely  to  be  considered  useful  and  necessary  by  govern¬ 
ments  and  their  publics. 

A  second  inquiry  which  concentrates  on  the  potentialities  of  military  power  substitutes  is 
simply  the  examination  of  non-military  instruments  for  their  adaptability.  These  instruments 
ran  be  dealt  with  in  an  arbitrary  five-fold  classification:  psychological,  economic,  technolog¬ 
ical,  diplomatic,  and  poll  >al.  By  psychological  I  mean  propaganda,  cultural  relations. 


psychological  warfare,  and  prestige  as  a  national  asset  By  economic  power  I  mean  die 
management  of  material  wealth  as  a  resource  or  an  incentive  for  the  production  of  prestige, 
military  rearmament  potential,  specific  political  persuasion  or  manipulation,  and  general 
socio-economic  (and  hence  political  system)  transformations.  By  technological  I  refer  to  the 
special  role  which  technical  innovation  plays  in  economic  power,  particularly  sodo-ebonomlc 
transformations,  and  in  military  rearmament  potential,  national  prestige,  and  potential 
national  power  break-throughs.  By  diplomacy  I  mean  the  manipulation  of  national  commit¬ 
ments— the  term  used  in  its  broad  but  traditional  sense,  not  as  a  synonym  of  foreign  policy. 
By  political  I  mean  the  cultivation  of  foreign  domestic  political  support  through  any  means. 
All  of  these  instruments  lie  within  the  grasp  of  Individual  national  regimes;  they  do  not  in¬ 
dude  international  approaches  to  peace-keeping,  such  as  international  law  or  an  international 
military  or  police  force.  Here  I  shall  dead  with  economic,  psychological,  and  technical  instru¬ 
ments,  the  first  three  types,  leaving  the  fifth,  political  warfare  and  subversion,  until  later  in 
this  section.  I  shall  omit  consideration  of  the  fourth,  diplomacy,  because  it  would  depend  so 
heavily  upon  the  others  and  upon  particular  peace-keeping  arrangements. 

In  a  disarming  world  probably  the  most  obvious  great  power  adaptation  which  did  not  ir  - 
volve  either  the  threatened  use  of  military  power,  the  use  of  armed  forces  in  an  illegal  manner, 
or  the  employment  of  internal  security  forces  as  military  power,  would  be  the  further  exploita¬ 
tion  of  economic  capabilities.  Funds  saved  on  arms  could  be  transferred  to  other  foreig  : 
policy  uses,  though  undoubtedly  some  funds  would  have  to  go  to  defraying  the  cost  of  intei 
national  peace-keeping,  which  could  become  very  expensive. 

The  comparative  foreign  policy  advsmtage  would  probably  favor  the  Russians  if  in  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  the  savings  would  go  into  paying  for  peace-keeping, 
increased  domestic  consumption,  and  increased  expenditures  on  foreign  economic  policy. 
Increased  rates  of  consumption  in  the  two  countries  would  probably  be  to  the  Soviet  advan¬ 
tage.  Substantial  increase  in  private  American  consumption  would  have  a  negative  impact  on 
foreign  public  opinion.  Increased  United  States  consumption  through  the  public  sector,  how¬ 
ever,— through  expenditures  on  education,  medicine,  culture  and  the  arts,  roads  and  so  forth 
—would  be  likely  to  add  to  U.S.  prestige  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  either  way  the  Russians 
increase  their  domestic  consumption,  whether  on  private  or  social  expenditures,  would  boost 
the  reputation  of  die  USSR  for  its  Communist  achievements  and  economic  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  important  advantage  accruing  to  either  power 
from  large  proportional  increases  in  the  level  of  expenditure  on  foreign  economic  aid.  Both 
have  had  their  discouragements  in  past  experience  with  economic  aid.  So  long  as  both  re¬ 
mained  active  in  the  Arid,  potential  redptente  would  have  the  opportunity  to  play  one  country 
against  die  other.  If  die  long-run  interests  of  the  United  States  are  served  whether  those  of  the 
USSR  are  served  or  not  by  the  development  of  relatively  stable  and  Independent  national 
states,  and  economic  aid  eontributee  to  this  objective,  then  the  reallocation  of  resources 
from  armaments  to  foreign  economic  eld  should  serve  American  purposes  in  the  long  run. 
However,  as  the  experience  with  economic  assistance  expenditures  over  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  made  dear,  this  general  congruence  of  interest  is  often  inconsequential  beside  the  more 
pressing  middle  and  short-run  problems  of  foreign  policy  for  which  comparative  advantage 
is  more  relevant  though  undaar. 

The  psychological  Instruments  of  foreign  policy— propaganda,  cultural  relations,  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare,  in  fad  any  cctlvlties  designed  to  enhance  the  national  prestige— may  be  the 
subject  of  intensive  concern  on  the  part  of  government  and  Important  determinants  of  the 
opinion  dimate  in  which  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  pursued  In  foreign  relations. 
But  they  are  extremely  difficult  to  bring  to  bear.  Three  factors  which  contribute  to  this  de¬ 
ficiency  are  the  difficulty  of  coordinating  or  controlling  the  flow  of  information  abroad  about 
the  United  States,  the  numerous  sources  of  information  available  in  other  countries  to  heads 
of  state  and  foreign  offices  even  though  much  news  is  controlled  for  the  public,  and  difficulty 
of  identifying,  predicting,  and  controlling  propaganda  assets.  An  organized  progaganda 
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campaign  may  nevertheless  serve  a  national  purpose  in  particular  circumstances.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  should  be  possible  to  kindle  fears  of  arms  agreement  violations.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
however,  the  propaganda  serves  in  a  secondary  capacity.  Its  function  is  largely  to  reinforce 
the  effect  of  other  Instruments  of  policy. 

Technological  innovation  may  not  itself  be  viewed  appropriately  as  sm  instrument  of 
foreign  policy,  but  its  wide  ramifications  make  it  important  to  foreign  policy  in  an  armed 
world,  and  no  doubt  would  in  a  disarming  and  disarmed  world.  Technological  innovation 
has  become  a  stimulus  to  national  economic  growth.  It  can  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
transformation  of  underdeveloped  societies  and  economies,  particularly  when  coupled  with 
the  national  prestige  implications  of  pre-eminence  in  important  technology.  For  example, 
a  state  which  achieves  superiority  in  a  technology  significant  to  the  development  of  certain 
kinds  of  national  economies  can  expect  to  be  allowed  or  asked  to  train  the  major  Intellectual 
elites  of  the  states  involved,  supplying  them  with  its  technicians  and  establishing  permanent 
trade  and  technological  connections  which  would  assure  it  a  considerable  measure  of  political 
influence  if  not  outright  control.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  under  certain  circumstances  for 
a  great  power  to  commit  major  resources  to  the  achievement  of  scientific  and  technical  develop¬ 
ments  which  would  confer  upon  it  just  this  kind  of  advantage. 

At  the  same  time,  new  development  in  technology  will  persistently  threaten  to  render  the 
elements  of  an  arms  control  agreement  obsolete  by  conferring  power  political  advantages 
upon  the  state  which  has  achieved  them  in  ways  which  have  not  been  proscribed  or  controlled 
under  the  agreement  No  doubt  establishing  and  enforcing  the  principle  of  disclosure  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  work  would  help  deal  with  the  more  obvious  of  potential  military 
applications  from  scientific  innovations.  But  unless  every  aspect  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  inspected  or  unless  none  of  it  is  secret,  serious  risks  will  be  run  that  scientific  innova¬ 
tions  will  confer  surprising  and  substantial  political  advantages. 

Even  agreements  which  cope  adequately  with  the  potential  military  applications  of  future 
research  and  development  will  not  dispose  of  tile  whole  problem  of  scientific  innovation.  If 
given  sufficient  attention  the  development  of  'non-military'  scientific  application  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  yield  Important  new  methods  for  asswtlng  national  purposes. 

The  problem  here  can  be  illustrated  with  the  American  OutUne.  Its  prohibition— eventually 
—of  national  armed  forces  includes  supporting  ftmctkme,  which  probably  means  the  research, 
development,  testing,  engineering,  production,  storage,  and  maintenance  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  But  what  is  military  equipment?  No  doubt  negotiations  and  litigation  could  refine  the 
meaning  of  this  term.  Probably  peace-beeping  arrangements  could  cope  with  standard  prob¬ 
lems  of  inherent  legal  ambiguity.  But  they  oould  not  eilmtnats  major  questions  of  ambiguity 
about  the  things  which,  though  they  may  not  be  military,  nevertheless  may  vitally  affect 
national  security  or  have  mMltary  significance. 

The  trouble  here  is  in  the  extraordinary  ambiguity  of  the  tilings  proscribed,  whether  they 
be  identified  as  Instruments  of  violence,  armed  forces,  or  things  military.  The  proscribed 
activity,  after  all,  is  not  confined  to  the  overt  acts  of  war.  The  proscription  runs  also  against 
the  preparations  which  give  a  nation  the  capability  of  waging  war.  Since  these  preparations 
ure  Integral  to  the  society  and  economy  of  the  arming  state,  the  problem  of  differentiation 
posed  is  appalling.  On  the  other  hand  the  prohibition  must  be  kept  severly  limited  if  the 
function*  and  powers  ofthe  peace-keeping  force  are  to  be  kept  limited.  Even  now  it  is  probably 
inappropriate  to  bring  under  the  rubric  of  military  weaponry  forces  or  activities  or  to  call 
instruments  of  violence  some  of  the  things  that  we  do.  Not  all  of  the  technological  capabilities 
now  categorized  as  chemical  or  biological  weapons  need  to  be  administered  by  uniformed 
forces  under  military  discipline,  or  need  be  violent  In  their  own  effects  or  be  used  to  support 
violence  or  the  threat  of  violence  In  conjunction  with  them.  And  this  can  be  only  the  beginning. 
A  state  with  rich  resources  in  scientific  skills  and  productive  capacity  should  be  able  to  carry 
out  major  scientific  and  engineering  developments  which  would  have  as  one  of  their  objectives 
the  equipping  of  technical  personnel  (not  'military'  and  not 'armed')  with  instruments  of 
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human  behavioral  control  specifically  designed  to  avoid  the  prohibitions  of  an  Intelligently 
drafted  disarmament  agreement 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  legal  arts  have  never  dealt  with  appalling  ambiguities 
before.  Bat  the  legal  arts  have  their  limits.  Here  the  legal  task  is  to  define  the  limits  of  the 
functions  and  powers  of  a  major  government  activity,  in  this  case  nothing  less  than*  an  inter¬ 
national  organ  with  a  preponderance  of  military  power.  The  prospects  for  exploiting  a>o 
formidable  ambiguity  involved  to  produce  highly  unstable  power  relationships  among 
major  states  and  with  the  peacekeeping  organs  as  well  are  serious,  the  implications  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  determination  and  litigation  from  the  outset  of  an  arms  agreement  are  enormous, 
and  the  possibilities  of  exploiting  forms  of  national  power  which  are  not .  roscribed  are  ex¬ 
tensive. 

Variations  in  National  Interests  and  National  Means 

Among  the  factors  determining  how  much  non-military  instruments  of  foreign  policy  can  be 
substituted  for  military  ones  under  conditions  expected  with  approaching  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  the  schedule  (the  scope  and  character)  of  ttate  interests  is  a  major  one.  For 
advocates  of  unilateral  disarmament  it  is  the  dominant  factor,  the  changing  of  which  will 
constitute  more  them  will  anything  else  the  transformation  of  the  international  system.  But 
even  the  most  pessimistic  prognosis  about  disarmament  must  give  prominence  to  changes  te¬ 
state  interests.  Under  any  set  of  assumptions  general  and  complete  disarmament  would  radic¬ 
ally  alter  the  national  security  interests  of  most  states,  or  at  least  of  the  major  ones.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  in  analyzing  the  displacement  of  military  instruments  to  examine  their 
relationship  to  national  interests. 

National  security  interests  can  vary  in  several  different  ways  which  are  notable  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter,  including  how  vital  the  interest  is,  bow  competitive  the  pursuit  of  it 
is  and  how  dependent  it  is  upon  military  Instruments.  These  variables  go  far  toward  determ¬ 
ining  the  nature  of  the  political  relationships  among  states. 

The  level  of  tension  among  states  in  competition  with  each  other  can  be  defined  as  the 
vitality  of  ihe  interests  Involved  combined  with  the  competitiveness  with  which  they  are  pur¬ 
sued.  Competitive  tension.  In  turn,  k  reflected  in  part  in  die  geographic  patterns  of  national 
security  interests.  Since  the  early  1 940' s  the  United  States  has  usually  defined  its  vital  interests 
as  extending  across  two  major  oceans,  a  prevailing  geographic  pattern  which  has  reflected 
continuing  tension  over  the  security  o*  die  United  States.  The  geographic  manifestation  of 
these  Interests  has  fluctuated  considerably.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  late  lB40’s,  it  has  been 
drawn  short  of  any  direct  continental  Involvement  In  Asia.  At  other  times,  as  in  the  early 
1960's,  It  has  eesmtngly  extended  all  Out  way  to  certain  of  the  European  and  Asian  borders 
of  the  USSR.  Never  have  these  geographic  delineations  of  state  interest  either  in  their  minimal 
or  their  maximal  versions  been  free  from  controversy. 

This  pattern  of  extended  intersets,  reaching  into  many  sectors  of  the  globe,  would  probably 
•brink  during  at  least  the  latter  stages  of  disarmament,  reflecting  the  reciprocal  effects  of 
shrinking  interests  and  shrinking  military  capabilities  and  the  decline  in  public  support  for 
foreign  policy  less  oriented  to  military  means.5  Yet  perceived  interests  could  not  be  expected 
automatically  to  shrink  along  with  military  capabilities.  The  geographically  extended  in¬ 
terests  perceived  by  successive  United  States  governments  have  not  been  due  entirely  to  a 
concern  with  military  threats.  At  least  in  part  they  have  been  due  to  other  factors,  cultural 
or  historical  perhaps,  or  even  juridical,  but  also  to  less  ascrlptive  considerations.  If  all  mani¬ 
festations  of  national  military  or  coercive  capabilities  would  shrink  in  proportion  to  disarm¬ 
ament,  and  Interests  would  also,  one  could  expect  to  see  develop  a  stable  international  system 
of  spheres  of  influence.  Unfortunately  (at  least  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  stable  order  based  on 
coJculable  interests),  such  consistency  is  not  to  be  counted  on.  While  some  state  Interests  and 
capabilities  can  be  expected  to  decline  proportionately,  others  may  remain  unaltered,  or  even 
expand.  Capabilities,  similarly,  cannot  be  expected  to  shrink  along  some  neat  geographic 
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pattern.  The  nourishment  of  sustained  insurrection  in  another  country  under  conditions  of 
substantial  disarmament  for  example,  may  critically  require  doeeness,  even  On 

the  other  hand  the  geographical  requirements  for  fomenting  military  coups  would  probably 
not  be  so  high.  Coups  could  be  generated  or  governments  subverted  from  afar. 

Neither  pattern  of  capabilities  is  particularly  reassuring.  One  can  conceive  of 
resulting  in  a  reduction  in  United  States  military  power  until  the  only  capability  left  which 
could  be  consistently  exercised  would  be  to  defend  the  geographical  nucleus  of  a  "Fortress 
America"  policy  with  the  opponent  at  one's  doorstep.  Ihis  is  a  position  which  has  severe 
military  disadvantages  quite  apart  from  the  severe  political  and  economic  restrictions  which 
it  could  force  upon  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  countering  this  reduced  position  with 
vigorous  and  venturesome  attacks  upon  positions  dose  geographically  to  the  opponent 
would  be  unstabilizing.  Such  behavior  would  be  difficult  to  turn  into  an  arrangement  of 
mutual  deterrence  whi~h  could  be  the  only  basis  fur  a  stable  relationship  under  these  circum¬ 
stances. 


American  military  aid  and  posture  in  part  depend  upon  the  distinctions  which  they  help  to 
create  for  the  United  States  for  differentiating  its  enemies,  its  allies,  and  neutrals  from  each 
other.  To  the  extent  that  competitive  tensions  decline,  these  differentiations  and  the  military 
means  which  support  them  become  less  essential  because  the  moderation  or  constriction  of 
American  interests  will  have  reduced  the  need  for  military  instruments.  Similarly,  increases 
in  tensions,  which  might  occur  if  for  example  instabilities  in  hostile  and  competitive  relation¬ 
ships  grow,  could  expand  and  intensify  interests  and  make  necessary  a  greater  dependence 
upon  military  instruments.  Furthermore,  the  availability  of  military  instruments  could  affect 
the  level  of  competitive  tension  between  states  and  the  extent  of  need  for  military  instruments 
in  coping  with  that  tension.  Finally,  the  availability  of  military  instruments  In  a  disarmed 
world  will  depend  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  disarmament  enforcement 
arrangements  and  on  the  other  upon  the  skills  and  pressures  applied  to  breach  them. 

These  propositions  summarise  a  highly  complex  set  of  relationships  between  Interests 
and  a  series  of  other  previously  identified  factors  which  figure  in  a  disarmament  situation. 
They  constitute  an  intricate  set  of  tnter-rclailonshlpe.  In  a  sense,  each  is  dependent  upon  the 
others.  To  the  extent  that  title  summary  accurately  depicts  the  factors  upon  which  disarms 
ment  must  depend,  it  is  both  encouraging  and  discouraging  fas  its  Implications  for  disarma¬ 
ment  If  one  sees  those  intricate  relationships  In  equilibrium,  then  any  one  of  several  moves, 
if  taken,  could  shift  tbs  equilibrium  la  a  direction  which  would  be  more  compatible  with  dis¬ 
armament.  Among  other  things,  disarming  could  Itself  do  that  It  might  generate  the  very 
changes  which  would  assure  Ks  fad  aoooepikhiMBt  and  continued  eucceee.  The  trouble  Is 
font,  as  ths  earlier  discussion  In  this  sscllon  Indicated,  speculations  on  tills  subject  can  lead  to 
quite  the  opposite  conclusion  that  dharmlag  can  lead  to  Instabilities  and  tensions  which 
could  destroy  some  of  the  conditions  seemingly  necessary  for  Ih  eucceee.  The  relationship  of 
etate  interests  to  two  condMione  prominent  In  the  propositional  summary  above  should  illum¬ 
inate  the  functions  which  variations  in  national  security  interests  have  in  the  displacement  of 
military  by  non-mfittary  foreign  policy  instruments.  They  are  the  level  of  competitive  tension 
and  the  availability  of  military  instruments.  The  discussion  about  them  which  follows  deals 
with  political  warfare  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy. 

The  major  problem  of  adaptation  poead  for  both  the  Untied  States  and  the  USSR  in  a  dis¬ 
arming  and  dMurmed  world  is  how  to  maintain  their  preeminence  in  world  affaire  while  the 
military  basis  for  that  preeminence  is  diminishing.  Since  both  will  have  Interests  to  pursue, 
we  should  expect  that  their  adaptations  win  be  competitive  While  tensions  of  certain  kinds 
should  decline,  we  should  expect  both  Soviet  and  American  foreign  policy  in  a  disarming 
world  to  be  sensitive  to  trends  in  relative  power  and  relative  power  potential.  Tensions,  we 
should  therefore  expect,  will  build  up  over  the  turning  points  for  trends.  No  doubt  competition 
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will  be  modified,  but  it  well  may  not  be  moderated,  for  major  political  stake*  will  remain  lor 
which  to  compete.  In  fact,  in  view  of  the  past  reluctance  of  both  sides  to  engage  In  large  seals 
war,  whether  nuclear  or  not,  the  appearance  of  international  tension  and  competition  might 
net  change  very  much. 

Interests,  then,  will  depend  in  an  important  measure  on  the  Intensity  of  the  international 
competition;  the  competition,  in  turn,  will  affect  the  potency  of  certain  instruments,  particularly 
complex  ones  like  political  warfare.  The  three  instruments  of  foreign  policy  discussed  in  die 
preceding  section— psychological,  economic,  and  technological— all  seem  to  offer  some  pros¬ 
pects  for  exploitation  which  could  be  sources  of  considerable  instability  and  tension  in  great 
power  relations.  If  great  power  competition  remains  intensive,  so  that  the  competitive  pressures 
previously  brought  to  bear  through  military  capabilities  are  shifted  to  non-military  applica¬ 
tions,  the  non-military  instruments  of  foreign  policy  would  be  applied  together  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  an  intense  form  of  political  warfare. 

In  a  disarmed  world  great  powers  will  want  friends.  Where  they  cannot  win  them  with  in¬ 
centives  and  rewards  they  will  want  to  fashion  threats  and  sar  ctions  It  will  be  difficult  to 
make  very  much  use  of  pressures  directly  upon  regimes  from  oute*  *<■  to  influence  the  behavior 
of  states,  primarily  for  two  reasons.  First,  outside  pressures  usually  build  internal  support  for 
the  indigenous  government  as  a  nationalistic  reaction.  Second,  pressures  are  usually  sanctions, 
which  are  denials  or  threats  of  denial  of  something  valued.  We  have  already  noted  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  sanctions  effective.  Threatened  denials  are  plausi^'e  only  if  the  threatener 
can  deny  all  practical  sources  of  supply  to  his  victim,  a  situation  which  seldom  obtains  foi 
important  wants  without  enforcement  by  armed  coercion. 

Internal  pressures  are  quite  a  different  matter.  Political  warfare,  defined  as  a  coordinated 
attack  through  indigenous  political  action  upon  the  national  regime  in  order  to  displace  it 
with  a  new  order,  avoids  both  difficulties.  Part  of  its  method  is  to  undermine  the  nationalist 
identification  with  the  regime.  Competitive  counter-actions  are  possible,  both  competitive  sub¬ 
version  and  counter-subversion  in  support  of  the  regime.  But  they  cannot  gain  immediate 
results  the  way  aid  or  trade  concessions  granted  competitively  can.  Their  lead  times  are  of 
necessity  much  greater. 

Any  disarmament  scheme  which  anticipates  the  use  of  peace-keeping  devices  should  attempt 
to  deal  with  political  warfare,  for  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  major  form  of  indirect  aggression. 
The  trouble  Is  that  dealing  with  It  would  not  assure  the  surmounting  of  the  formidable  prob¬ 
lems  of  definition  and  enforcement  which  are  die  classical  stumbling  blocks  to  the  effective 
prohibition  of  aggression. 

Any  dlsanasunsnt  agrssmswt  will  establish  a  distinction  between  things  which  are  proscribed 
and  things  which  are  not  Any  distinction  which  ssrves  ar  *he  basis  for  an  enforceable  pro¬ 
scription  provides.  In  turn,  file  basis  for  ambiguity  with  which  the  legal  processes  of  enforce¬ 
ment  must  cops.  Whatever  It  Is  that  a  disarmament  plan  proscribes,  it  cannot  be  self-defining. 
In  foot  the  American  disarmament  plan  contains  severe  ambiguities  which  have  Important 
Implications  for  Its  utility. 

Disarmament  agreements  proscribe  or  control  things  military  or  things  which  can  per¬ 
petrate  violence  or  things  called  armed  forces.  If  we  assume  with  Locke  a  non-violent  state  of 
nature  which  has  been  corrupted  by  human  cultivations,  then  disarmament  may  appear  as 
a  way  out  of  the  us*  of  violence,  and  violence  may  be  considered  to  be  the  thing  proscribed. 
Peace-keeping  (dans  which  provide  for  enforcement,  on  the  other  hand,  operate  on  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  premises.  Plainly,  the  American  Outline,  for  instance,  does  not  assume  a  peaceful  state 
of  nature  or  look  forward  to  an  un policed,  disarmed  world,  for  it  proposes  an  international 
police  force  which  would  use  and  threaten  die  use  of  violence  against  state  action.  It  does  not 
assume  that  either  all  the  incentives  or  all  the  opportunities  to  utilize  violent  coercion  as  an 
instrument  of  national  foreign  policy  will  be  eliminated.  Consequently,  it  makes  violence 
available  as  an  instrument  of  international  peace-keeping.  Furthermore,  as  in  most  schemes, 
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the  Outline  expects  national  regimes  to  depend  upon  violence  or  die  threat  of  it— In  the  form 
of  the  police  power— for  the  maintenance  of  Internal  order.  Since  organised  violence  Is  sanc¬ 
tioned  for  use  in  these  two  ways,  it  is  usually  available  for  exploitation  illegally.  Because 
violence  is  often  legitimate  and  usually  available,  distinguishing  the  legal  from  die  illegal  in 
an  internal  order  as  provided  in  an  arms  agreement  may  be  extraordinarily  difficult,  a  feet 
which  can  be  exploited  by  political  warfare. 

If  the  powers  to  govern  conferred  upon  the  international  authority  are  to  be  kept  limited 
they  must  be  given  precise  delineation.  Perhaps  the  most  important  determinant  of  the  extent 
of  these  powers  would  be  the  distinction  agreed  upon  between  the  things  (violent  and  other¬ 
wise)  which  national  governments  may  do  and  those  which  they  may  not,  since  its  primary 
function  would  be  to  deal  with  that  distinction.  Quite  obviously,  the  distinction  is  a  highly 
sensitive  one,  for  it  deals  with  the  limits  of  the  powers  and  functions  of  an  International  org¬ 
anization  which  has  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  an  agreement  intended  to  deprive  nation- 
states  of  powers  and  capabilities  they  have  hitherto  considered  vital,  and  in  any  case  will 
still  consider  important. 

States  will  want  to  influence  the  outcome  of  international  actions  which  have  the  effect  of 
determining  what  important  functions  they  are  prohibited  from  exercising.  In  the  pursuit  of 
their  interests  they  will  also  want  to  exploit  the  ambiguities  inherent  in  the  meaning  of  what  is 
proscribed  by  die  disarmament  agreement. 

By  any  rules  of  definition  or  jurisdiction,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prohibit  political  sub¬ 
version,  though  some  inroads  can  be  expected  to  be  made  upon  the  more  blatant  efforts  by 
one  country  to  subvert  the  political  order  of  another.  One  difficulty  lies  in  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  internal  political  changes  and  those  sponsored  from  outside  the  country.  It  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  the  international  agreement  that  it  will  proscribe  externally  sponsored  subversion. 
We  should  expect  that  it  will  not  proscribe  internal  subversion  which  is  not  dependent  upon 
outside  support,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  guarantee  without  qualification  the  maintenance  of 
existing  regimes.  As  a  practiced  matter,  however,  both  rules  may  be  considerably  modified  in 
practice.  What  is  more  important,  political  subversion  might  no  ne  substantially  affected  by 
the  prohibitions  and  the  enforcement  action  which  may  apply  tt  it  in  a  legally  based  peace¬ 
keeping  system,  for  it  is  already  a  clandestine  activity.  If  it  has  foreign  power  to  sponsor 
it,  .he  foreigner  usually  has  reasons  for  muting  his  responsibility  or  it,  among  them  that  the 
claim  of  legitimacy  by  the  indigenous  subversive  forces  will  be  mdermined  by  the  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  substantial  outside  assistance.  Internally,  some  oi  all  of  it  will  be  clandestine. 

Moreover,  die  inability  to  deal  with  clandestine  political  aettv  ty  may  be  particularly  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  the  United  States  for  it  appears  dial  subversive  movements  more  often  op¬ 
pose-  United  States  interests  them  they  support  them.  Exactly  why  this  would  be  so  may  remain 
puzzling.  It  may  be  that  subversive  movements,  if  they  are  to  be  suoceesful,  require  discipline, 
extreme  personal  motivation  and  subordination  with  social  alienation,  ,a  combination  that 
does  not  readily  mix  with  die  moderate  and  pragmatic  political  behavior  with  which  the 
United  States  would  prefer  to  be  associated.  Or,  this  may  not  be  an  adequate  explanation. 
But  we  must  not  confess  die  adequacy  of  the  expianantlon  with  die  extent  of  the  evidence  that 
radical  political  movements,  particularly  communism,  has  been  more  successful  than  moderate 
ones  in  fomenting  insurrection,  revolution,  and  other  forms  of  internal  political  violence. 

The  Comparative  Advantages  in  the  Exploitation  of  Bilateral  Means 

If  we  are  to  apprise  ourselves  of  die  implications  of  disarmament  and  peace-keeping  for 
the  instruments  and  interests  of  United  States  foreign  policy  the  discussion  must  eventually 
be  put  in  terms  of  comparative  advantages  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
The  comparative  approach  is  relevant  because  states  compete  (as  well  as  cooperate)  with 
each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  national  security  interests.  It  is  necessary  because  no  other  method 
will  adequately  measure  power  or  determine  its  Import  Comparisons  in  this  section  will  be 
confined  to  bilateral  relationships  and  the  bilateral  aspects  of  regional  security  systems. 
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The  major  problem  of  adaptation  posed  for  both  die  United  States  and  the  USSR  In  a  dis¬ 
arming  and  disarmed  world  will  be  how  to  maintain  their  preeminence  in  world  affairs  while 
the  military  basis  for  that  preeminence  »s  diminishing.  We  should  expect  that  for  both  stales 
the  pressure  to  adapt  violence  to  non-military  foreign  policy  means  wi”  be  increased  in  order 
to  increase  the  efficacy  of  those  foreign  policy  instruments  which  sue  not  proscribed  by  die 
disarmament  agreement.  We  should  expect  the  adaptive  process  to  take  full  advantage  of  die 
ambiguities  inherent  in  the  distinction  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  proscribed  by  the  dis¬ 
armament  Agreement.  In  addition,  I  shall  argue  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  distinction,  ti  e  con¬ 
tinued  availability  of  instruments  ofviolence,  and  th  *ir  efficacy  even  at  low  levels  of  capability 
will  assure  that  they  would  continue  to  play  an  important  role  with  disarmament  and  peace¬ 
keeping  measures  in  full  effect. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  rely  heavily  upon  their  military  capabilities 
to  achieve  the  conditions  they  deem  essential  for  their  national  security.  The  United  States 
spends  about  9  percent  of  its  gross  national  product  for  its  military  capabilities.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Soviet  Union  spends  about  the  same  absolute  amount,  which  is  approximately  twice 
the  percentage  of  its  gross  national  product  Reductions  in  armed  forces  would  be  reflected  in 
reduced  military  budgets  and,  hence,  freed  resources.  Which  major  power  would  gain  over 
the  other  in  the  changes  in  the  allocation  of  resources  thus  made  possible  would  depend  upon 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  present  allocation  of  national  resources  as  well  as  upon  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  new  allocations  to  be  anticipated.  The  two  sides  would  have  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  total  amount  to  reallocate,  though  die  Soviet  Union  would  have  about 
double  the  proportion  of  its  gross  national  product  to  reallocate. 

One  can  conceive  of  the  disarmament  procees  eettiag  similar  forces  loose  is  both  societies 
which  would  in  turn  produce  extreme  reductions  in  the  level  of  total  effort  in  behalf  of  foreign 
policy  objectives.  In  tbs  United  States  these  forces  would  begin  as  the  hopes  and  padfist- 
laolatkmist  sentiments  aroused  by  the  campaign  to  gain  ratification  for  the  disarmament 
treaty.  As  tbs  threat  Atom  other  major  national  mflttazy  forces  dectintd,  die  American  public 
would  expact  the  reeoure—  freed  to  go  to  domestic  purposes.  As  American  military  power  de¬ 
clined,  the  United  States  would  loss  Inter  set  In  areas  of  die  globe  which  H  could  not  reach 
with  Its  power.  Rather  than  an  oooaaiou  for  shifting  the  emphasis  on  foreign  policy  from 
military  to  non-mtttery  instruments,  the  treaty  could  serve  as  evidence  for  a  popular  senti¬ 
ment  that  foreign  polity  is  no  longer  a  serious  concern.  Hum  reactions,  if  they  were  strong 
mough,  would  dsstroy  most  public  support  for  foreign  polky  efforts,  which  would  in  turn 
Impose  severe  Itmftatyons  upon  the  capability  of  the  national  government  to  adapt  to  the 
changing  circumstances  of  a  disarming  world. 

It  Is  not  so  likely  dial  die  Soviet  reaction  would  take  this  form.  Ratification  of  the  treaty, 
for  example,  would  not  be  an  occasion  for  arousing  domestic  popular  opinion  as  It  would  be 
in  the  United  States,  although  popular  Soviet  reaction  after  die  fact  of  ratification  could  well 
take  somewhat  the  same  lines  as  the  American  reaction.  Furthermore,  the  regime's  control  of 
propaganda  and  Information  sources  could  be  expected  to  cope  more  readily  with  this  reac¬ 
tion.  It  could  nevertheless  be  an  important  one.  In  Western  eyes  the  opinions  of  the  Soviet 
public  often  seem  to  be  committed  somewhat  unrealistically  to  a  peaceful  harmony  of  in¬ 
terests  once  the  arms  race  has  been  stopped.  In  die  event,  the  8oviet  regime  could  face  some 
difficulties  with  public  opinion.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet  regime  would  suffer  somewhat  the 
«ame  propensity  as  would  the  United  States  to  restrict  its  interests  to  accord  with  the  reach  of 
its  power. 

A  more  likely  source  of  difficulty  for  the  Russian  government,  however,  would  be  the  result 
of  reallocating  a  comparatively  large  arms  budget  to  an  economy  on  the  verge,  as  some 
analysts  see  it,  of  a  consumption  revolution.  It  could  set  loose  the  spiral  of  rising  expectations 
of  consumption  and  income  which  have  plagued  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States  in 
their  efforts  to  maintain  adequate  levels  of  foreign  and  national  security  policy  expenditures. 
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The  comparative  adaptability  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  general  and 
complete  disarmament  involves  the  capacity  to  make  gross  adjustments  in  the  acttvttfm  and 
commitments  of  the  policy.  Heavy  dependence  upon  popular  support  for  governmental  actions 
is  probably  a  disadvantage  in  wholesale  adaptations  which  involve  the  international  position 
of  the  state.  Because  die  Soviet  Union,  in  comparison  with  die  United  States,  is  freer  to  take 
Initiatives  in  foreign  affairs  without  first  obtaining  wide  political  clearances,  and  because  of 
it?  greater  control  over  die  instruments  of  internal  popular  persuasion,  die  Russians  evidently 
have  advantages  in  this  quarter.  Such  advantages  can  be  offset  by  many  things,  not  the  least 
of  which  could  be  the  inefficiency  of  non-popular,  n on-democratic  or  non-liberal  methods  of 
mobilizing  political  support  for  regime  programs.  The  Russian  political  system,  however,  is 
not  clearly  less  efficient  in  this  respect  than  is  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  general  advantage  over  the  United  States  in  adapting  to 
wholesale  changes  in  foreign  relations  because  of  the  breadth  of  the  conception  erf  public 
affair*  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Because  culture,  mass  communications,  education,  scientific  re¬ 
search,  all  phases  of  economic  activity,  and  most  other  aspects  of  society  are  considered 
within  the  ken  of  public  policy  and  government  action,  whereas  in  the  United  States  strong 
inhibitions  operate  against  government  regulations  or  control  of  many  aspects  of  these  activi¬ 
ties,  Soviet  adaptability  would  be  less  restricted.  It  may  be  possible  for  die  United  States  to 
exploit  the  limited  character  of  its  government  in  ways  which  are  not  possible  for  the  Soviet 
Union  by  methods  which  obscure  or  avoid  government  responsibility  for  actions  taken  to 
pursue  its  national  interests.  While  private  armies  may  be  out  of  die  question,  private  re¬ 
search,  propaganda,  subversion,  military  training,  and  other  activities  may  be  more  easily 
disassociated  from  government  in  ‘he  United  States  than  would  be  possible  in  die  Soviet 
Union.  But  the  potential  advantages  here  are  small.  Much  more  important,  in  a  competitive, 
disarmed  world,  the  style  or  modus  optrandi  of  die  U.8.  in  government-to-government  re¬ 
lations  will  probably  be  highly  competitive  and  very  possibly  superior. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  considsrable  ability  to  exploit  political  and  military  activities 
for  which  it  avoids  responsibility,  despite  the  breadth  of  government  authority.  It  has,  besides, 
an  advantage  In  the  greater  secrecy  of  its  internal  affairs  which  makes  cisndsstins  activities 
easier.  The  ideological  identification  with  communiem  and  die  Soviet  example  of  forced-draft 
economic  development  are  important  additional  aeeete  lor  the  USSR  in  the  prosecution  of 
political  warfare.  The  economic  development  modri,  however,  maybe  a  wasting  asset  simply 
because  the  passage  of  time  brings  other  nuunpiee  and  more  experience.  In  die  Ideological 
realm  racial  affinity  rune  against  the  Rueelaasaeit  does  against  the  US.  The  Ideological  con¬ 
nection  with  the  indigenous  political  forces  of  other  couwtriee  can  be  racist  or  irridendet  where 
racial  and  national  affktMas  exist,  but  not  lor  dm  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  State*  where 
r  on- white  races  are  Involved. 

A  major  though  perhaps  rapidly  wasting  advantage  to  die  Soviet  Union  In  political  war¬ 
fare  has  been  Its  willingness  to  tolerate  potMteal  chaos  to  achieve  its  objectives  in  foreign 
countries.  A  disarmament  agreement  would  reduce  this  advantage  to  the  extern  that  internal 
chaos  would  be  treated  as  a  ducat  to  die  peace,  requiring  Intnieione  which  would  counter  the 
Soviet  efforts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  as  the  OutUns  stipulates,  states  will  ooundnue  to  have 
forces  sufficient  to  maintain  internal  law  and  order,  they  could  not  expect  bolstering  from 
peace-keeping  agencies  so  long  as  tbs  external  sponsorship  of  internal  chaos  could  not  be 
frilly  substantiated. 

Communist  subversive  movements,  variously  motivated,  and  sponsored  by  different 
communist  states,  but  principally  by  the  USSR,  are  evidently  now  active  and  play  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  the  internal  politics  of  some  underdeveloped  states  in  every  region.  As  Professor 
Osgood  has  suggested  in  another  chapter,  because  insurgency  movements  are  more  easily 
supported  from  contiguous  states,  in  areas  more  remote  from  the  United  States  than  from  the 
USSR  or  its  allies,  such  as  South  and  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  reductions  in  regu¬ 
lar  military  forces  should  prove  favorable  to  the  USSR  or  at  least  to  indigenous  communism. 
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Elsewhere,  where  ttny  art  Im  patently  a  form  of  military  operation,  subvertive  movements 
use  instead  violence  and  terror  combined  with  political  methods  to  aim  at  seizing  intact  the 
levers  of  national  power.  In  varying  degrees  of  intensity,  these  methods  are  In  use  <n  most  un¬ 
derdeveloped  states. 

Some  of  die  constraints  under  which  Insurgency  and  subversive  movements  operate  would 
be  relaxed  by  disarmament  arrangements.  A  major  present  constraint  is  the  threat  of  counter¬ 
interventions  by  individual  states.  General  disarmament  with  peace-keeping  would  severely 
reduce  or  eliminate  it  Under  partial  disarmament  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  Justify  inter¬ 
ventions  in  the  form  of  overt  national  military  operations  to  defend  the  political  status  quo  of 
another  state  in  the  absence  of  convincing  evidence  of  foreign  support  of  insurgency  or  sub¬ 
version;  under  complete  disarmament  the  capability  to  Intervene  overtly  would  not  exist. 
Removal  of  the  threat  of  unilateral  or  bilateral  covert  intervention  removes  a  constraint  on 
die  level  of  effort  at  which  political  warfare,  covert  or  overt,  can  prudently  be  prosecuted. 
Presumably  it  would  be  replaced  by  the  constraints  imposed  by  international  peace-keeping 
measures.  These  could  tighten  or  relax  the  limitations  under  which  foreign  support  of  insur¬ 
gency  and  subversion  could  be  prosecuted,  but  in  any  event  they  would  become  an  important 
issue  in  the  politics  of  peace  keeping.  At  the  same  time,  with  fewer  alternative  methods  open, 
0  considerable  increase  in  efforts  to  exploit  subversion  and  insurgency  could  be  expected  to 
occur.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the  intense  cultivation  of  economic, 
psychological  and  technological  methods  and  capabilities  through  a  coordinated  strategy  of 
political  subversion,  using  where  appropriate  persuasion  and  bribery,  violence  and  terror, 
and  always  playing  on  the  domestic  weaknesses  of  the  ruling  elites.  The  objective  need  not  be 
limited  to  revolutionary  overthrow,  or  even  the  peaceful  absorption  of  the  subversive  move¬ 
ment  The  threat  of  political  subversion  may  be  its  major  value  in  the  diplomacy  of  its  foreign 
sponsor. 

The  most  direct  United  States  counter  to  political  warfare  is  now  made  through  foreign 
military  aid  (the  economic  aid  programs  being  usually  addressed  indirectly  to  this  problem). 
While  military  aid  could  be  modified  tat  order  to  keep  some  of  it  going  under  the  limitations 
of  a  disarmament  agreement,  the  cOtcttvenees  of  military  aid  programs  would  decline  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  reduction  of  the  armed  forces  tat  both  die  United  States  and  the  aided  state. 

The  United  States  should  be  able  to  turn  Itself  Into  a  trainer  of  police  forces  and  a  supporter 
of  law  and  order  in  other  areas.  It  could  undertake  die  development  of  counter-subversion 
programs  as  walL  In  this  role  It  would  normally  have  die  support  of  the  government  of  the 
day,  which  could  be  a  considerable  advantage  in  conducting  a  program  within  the  limits  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  The  prospects  of  constructive  adaptation  of  United  States 
methods,  In  short  are  not  IwIgnMInawt,  particularly  If  sufficient  attention  is  paid  them.  The 
prospects  of  tat  ratifying  political  subversion,  on  die  other  hand,  are  at  least  as  large.  They 
will  require  fewer  initial  adaptations  and  In  their  clandestine  character  will  continue  to  have 
advantages  hi  evading  official  peace-keeping  efforts.  A  8ovist-Amerlcan  confrontation  within 
the  national  political  syelam  of  an  underdeveloped  country  can  be  expected  to  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  In  the  international  politics  of  a  disarmed  world,  taxing  adaptive  capacities  of  both 
national  foreign  policy  efforts  as  well  as  of  tbs  International  peace-keeping  institutions. 

The  American  rivalry  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  extent  that  it  survives  disarmament, 
can  be  expected  to  shift  almost  entirely  to  the  pursuit  of  competitive  fotueets  in  third  states, 
particularly  to  die  establishment  or  winning  over  of  friendly  regimes  in  them.  Political  war¬ 
fare,  we  might  expect,  would  be  Intensified  instates  which  are  not  now  members  of  either  mili¬ 
tary  bloc  In  addition,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  expected  to  intensify 
their  competition  over  present  bloc  members,  particularly  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
First,  Europe  will  remain,  as  it  now  is,  the  major  political  stake  in  the  Soviet-American  rivalry. 
Second,  the  Soviet  and  the  Atlantic  alliance  systems  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the  military 
threat  and  the  activities  of  military  cooperation  to  hold  them  together.  In  both  camps  cohesion, 
to  say  the  least,  appears  to  be  a  wasting  asset.  The  United  States  may  be  more  able  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Russians  to  adapt  to  more  competitive  and  egalitarian  forms  of  International 
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relations  than  have  obtained  In  either  alliance  system,  but  both  powers  have  grounds  for  dis¬ 
couragement  at  their  lack  of  success  in  coping  with  the  changing  forces  evident  within  ***»>«• 
alliance  systems  already. 

The  Comparative  Advantages  in  the  Politics  of  Peace-Keeping 

One  of  the  major  implications  of  any  scheme  which  links  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  to  universal  peace-keeping  concerns  the  politics  of  peace-keeping.  When  the  international 
military  force  becomes  superior  to  national  military  forces  the  most  significant  single  political 
activity  of  any  state  seeking  to  advance  its  interests  in  the  world  arena  will  be  the  politics 
of  the  international  organization  which  controls  the  force.  An  important  objective  of  that  poli¬ 
ticking  would  be  to  win  favorable  dispositions  concerning  u»e  international  military  force.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  national  military  forces  suggests  that  the  exercise  of  formal  legal  powers  is  not 
the  whole  basis  for  controlling  armed  forces.  It  is  nevertheless  an  important  element  in  their 
control.  It  is  particularly  Important  for  a  projected  international  organization  which  would 
be  charged  with  the  supervision  smd  control  of  an  IMF.  For  in  the  international  system 
there  could  not  be  the  same  degree  of  reliance  for  the  maintenance  of  dvilism  political  con¬ 
trol  over  the  military  which  national  states  place  upon  cultural  factors,  tradition,  professional 
indoctrination  and  legislative-executive  rivalry.  Instead,  control  would  have  to  depend  more 
heavily  upon  formal  arrangements. 

The  trouble  is  that  this  same  lade  of  common  background  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
depend  heavily  upon  formal  legal  arrangements  for  the  control  of  the  international  force  also 
makes  it  difficult  to  use  formal  methods  successfully.  For  example,  two  critical  and  dosdy 
related  requirements  should  be  met  in  the  establishment  of  peace-keept  ir  institutions.  First,  it 
is  necessary  to  limit  the  power  of  these  Institutions  in  order  to  assure  'ml  .hey  will  not  become 
a  vast  super-state.  Second,  the  functions  of  the  international  military  \  roe  should  be  defined 
predsely  ahead  of  time  in  order  that  it  will  not  become  die  major  prise  in  world  politics  and 
set  off  a  vldous  competition  with  hi  die  new  institution.  Insofar  as  either  need  can  be  met, 
meeting  it  depends  heavily  upon  the  legal  arts. 

Ambiguity  will  be  a  large  problem  In  these  arrangements.  Some  of  die  implications  of 
this  fad  have  already  been  examined  earlier  in  this  chapter,  particularly  the  unlikelihood  that 
states  will  be  denied  their  own  use  of  instruments  of  violence.  Hers  we  aie  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  implications  for  the  direction  and  control  of  various  peace-keeping  activities 
—that  their  operation  will  not  simply  be  a  legal  and  administrative  matter  even  with  a  high 
level  of  performance  In  the  drafting  of  arrangmnsnts  and  the  founding  of  institutions. 

Both  the  disposition  of  die  international  military  fores  and  the  choice  and  application  of 
peace-keeping  procedures  associated  with  it,  svsn  ff  nothing  more  Is  involved  In  die  interna¬ 
tional  peace-keeping  system,  will  be  matters  of  grave  concern  to  the  member  states.  For  the 
United  States,  its  own  effectiveness  in  this  new  political  forum  will  be  of  increasing  importance 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  its  options  dadkie  and,  on  die  other,  the  power  of  international  force 
grows.  How  should  wc  expect  It  to  perform  under  these  circumstances? 

If,  for  example,  the  American  Outline  could  be  carried  out,  two  probabilities  are  apparent 
for  the  conclusion  of  Stage  III.  First,  the  world  dlsarmcment  order  which  had  come  about 
would  represent  the  vested  Interests  of  many  national  states  and  more  national  regimes.  And 
second,  some  national  regimes,  Including  in  all  probability  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China, 
and  very  likely  the  United  States,  would  be  highly  enough  motivated  in  *'ie  pursuit  of  their 
own  objectives  to  test  the  system  for  what  advantages  it  could  bring  them.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  would  be  willing  to  defy  an  international  police  force  or  by  some 
act  shatter  the  whole  disarmament  order.  It  does  mean  that  they  would  be  willing  to  operate 
In  the  grey  area  of  ambiguity  between  what  is  dearly  proscribed  and  what  is  dearly  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  armament  agreement.  That  would  not  be  to  challenge  the  whole  order,  but  to 
challenge  at  the  margin  the  effi  acy  of  particular  rules.  Usually  these  challenges  would  them¬ 
selves  be  ambiguous. 
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The  prospects  are  that  this  kind  of  behavior  would  pay  off  enough  to  justify  it  No  doubt 
these  prospects  could  be  reduced  by  the  refinement  of  peace-keeping  techniques,  but  only  to  a 
limited  degree.  Disarmament  would  be  a  limited  contract.  We  could  have  little  assurance  that 
peace-keeping  techniques  could  dispose  of  legal  ambiguities  because  the  major  ambiguity  in¬ 
volves  the  limits  of  the  agreement  itself.  Where  ambiguity  confers  advantages  on  the  other 
side,  these  advantages  could  be  cut  if  the  United  States  and  its  allies  would  compete  in  their 
exploitations. 

For  quite  another  reason  the  United  States  might  become  involved  very  early  in  "competi¬ 
tive  chiseling":  as  insurance  against  the  risk  that  the  disarmament  agreement  would  be  thrown 
aside  at  an  early  stage  where  it  would  be  possible  to  do  so.  For  instance,  it  would  be  prudent 
for  the  United  States  to  prepare  to  resume  testing,  to  rearm  and  to  remobilize  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  the  event  that  the  disarmament  arrangements  collapsed,  and  it  might  be  prudent 
actually  to  proceed  with  these  actions  where  the  prohibition  of  them  is  unclear  or  as  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  prohibition  is  shown  to  be  ineffective. 

Under  these  circumstances,  who  would  gain  the  competitive  advantage?  Any  international 
power  competition,  whether  proscribed  by  the  agreement  or  not,  will  be  made  at  least  partially 
illegitimate  by  the  agreement.  The  inherent  sub  roaa  character  of  such  competition  throws  the 
advantage  to  the  competitor  who  can  most  easily  conceal  his  moves. 

In  the  politics  of  an  international  organization,  however,  the  United  States  need  not  assume 
that  it  would  be  at  an  inherent  disadvantage.  Admittedly,  it  might  be  at  its  best  in  comparison 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  with  any  of  the  non-parlimentary  governments  if  the  objective  of  the 
politicking  were  to  influence  parlimentary  or  legislative  actions  But  even  its  influence  on 
administrative  and  adjudicatory  behavior  would  be  marshaled  with  at  least  as  much  skill  as 
anyone's  if  the  international  organization  provided  a  genuinely  competitive  political  environ¬ 
ment,  and  if  experience  in  competitive  politics  is  determinative. 

However,  to  the  extern  that  the  politics  of  peace-keeping  depends  upon  influence  exercised 
through  what  I  have  termed  political  warfare,  American  advantages  would  be  less  certain. 
Whether  by  political  warfare  we  mean  the  relatively  benevolent  activities  of  cultural  relations 
and  propaganda,  or  at  Am  other  extreme  flic  more  ruthless  sponsorship  of  insurrection  and 
subversion,  the  dosed  systems  of  government  and  controlled  communication  methods  have 
considerable  advantages  in  secrecy  and  manipulation. 

In  their  relations  with  allies  and  neutrals  both  of  the  great  powers  could  be  expected  to 
suffer  dramatic  loeees  of  influence  which  would  be  apparent  in  the  politics  of  peace-keeping. 
For  both,  bloc  leadership  depends  not  only  upon  inter-bloc  tensions  but  on  the  ability  of 
die  leader  to  provide  military  and  economic  support  The  withdrawal  of  troops  and  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  objectives  and  methods  to  reflect  the  reduction  in  national  military  forces  would 
in  all  probablity  alter  radically  if  not  the  membership  of  the  Atlantic  and  East  European 
blocs  then  at  least  die  domination  of  them  respectively  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  may  be,  however,  that  for  both  this  domination  is  passing  away. 

Similar  trade  can  be  anticipated  in  relations  with  neutrals  and  friends— trends,  again, 
which  are  already  apparent.  Short  of  extreme  tension  and  competition  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  could  expect  to  find  the  neutrals  and  the  nonaligned  states  persistently 
striving  to  shape  the  Institutions  of  peace-keeping  for  their  own  purposes,  which  are  likely  to 
diverge  increasingly  from  those  of  the  great  powers.  That  would  be  true  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  uses  of  the  peace-keeping  institutions.  Suppose  we  take  the  worst  case.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  interested  in  competitive  "cheating”  and  "chiseling”,  gaining 
whatever  advantages  they  can  out  of  those  institutions  without  actually  disrupting  the  general 
arrangements  for  disarmament.  Under  these  circumstances,  some  underdeveloped  countries 
would  oppose  the  competition  of  the  great  powers  because  it  would  mean  a  diversion  of  great 
power  resource;  from  development  and  to  armament.  The  pressure  they  would  bring  to  bear 
might  be  an  important  asset  for  disarmament.  However,  not  all  states  have  or  will  continue  to 
have  the  same  stakes  in  disarmament.  Some  will  not  have  development  assistance  from  the 
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great  powers  to  lose  should  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  turn  their  attention  to 
rearmament  They,  and  even  some  of  those  who  do,  might  see  in  the  rearmament  of  the  in¬ 
dustrialized  states  a  source  of  very  substantial  quantities  of  fo  reign  exchange — much  greater 
than  anything  they  could  hope  to  glean  from  economic  assistance  programs  for  many  years, 
as  the  experience  of  more  than  one  state  attests  through  the  rearmament  of  the  early  fifties 
with  its  favorable  terms  of  trade. 

These  appear  to  be  dismal  prospects.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  when  these  specu¬ 
lations  are  put  together  they  suggest  the  elements  of  a  stable  equilibrium  which  may  hold 
some  promise  In  its  own  right.  The  more  Intense  the  competition  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  under  disarmament  with  peace-keeping  the  more  they  would  involve  other 
states  in  the  Soviet-American  rivalry  and  win  control  over  their  behavior  in  the  politics  of 
peace-keeping.  The  less  intense  the  competition  the  more  independent  would  be  the  nonaligned 
(and  probably  the  aligned)  states,  but  the  more  flexibility  would  each  of  the  great  powers  have 
in  coping  with  the  divergent  purposes  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  the  less  likely  could 
the  latter  successfully  threaten  the  big  powers  with  the  disruption  of  great  power  disarmament. 
But  if  this  is  a  description  of  a  stable  equilibrium,  the  elements  of  stability  are  those  found 
readily  in  the  contemporary  world. 

For  anyone  who  speculates  about  the  prospects  that  would  be  opened  up  for  the  United 
States  by  disarmament,  its  present  extensive  reliance  upon  military  instruments  in  foreign 
policy  is  the  fact  that  must  be  coped  with  most  persistently.  We  may  want  to  argue  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  this  way,  that  it  could  have  been  different,  but  this  is  the  way  it  has  been.  In 
order  to  support  the  claim  that  it  could  have  been  different  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  reas¬ 
ons  why,  where,  and  in  what  respects  it  could  have  been  different  Even  if  one  were  to  accept 
the  hostile  stereotypes  of  American  officialdom  which  portray  it  as  unreasonably  militaristic, 
the  argument  would  not  be  over.  It  would  still  be  necessary  to  show  some  reason  to  expect 
that  more  competent  and  flexible  people  would  be  in  charge  of  United  States  foreign  polity  in 
a  disarming  and  disarmed  world.  Even  If  the  two  caricatures  of  reality  often  associated  with 
extreme  pacifism  were  true,  that  belligerent  and  militaristic  regimes  are  simply  the  product  of 
large  military  establishments,  and  that  disarmament  would  reduce  international  tensions 
proportionately,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  fact  that  states,  Including  the 
United  States,  have  been  belligerent  whan  their  military  establishments  have  been  small.  It 
may  be  an  appropriate  judgment  that  the  officials  or  the  regimes  which  have  thus  depended 
upon  their  military  capabilities  have  been  and  are  stupid  or  irrational;  but  if  it  is,  by  itself 
that  judgment  provides  no  assurance  that  things  will  change. 

The  United  States  has  shown  some  interest  in  but  no  great  success  at  shifting  to  non- 
military  instruments  in  its  foreign  policy,  for  example,  in  1959  when  there  was  concern  in  the 
United  States  Congress  over  what  was  thought  to  be  excessive  dependence  in  the  foreign  assis¬ 
tance  program  on  military  aid.  If  one  could  count  on  such  a  transformation  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  system  under  general  and  complete  disarmament  that  the  shift  could  be  made  very 
much  easier,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  not  as  yet  substituted  for  Its  military  capabili¬ 
ties  more  attractive  foreign  policy  instruments  should  not  make  much  difference.  The  specu¬ 
lations  here  and  in  other  chapters  of  this  study  indicate  that  differences  would  not  be  so  great 
as  to  make  the  shift  that  much  if  any  easier.  But  are  there  steps  which  could  be  taken  now,  or 
over  time,  which  would  put  the  United  States  in  a  better  position  to  adapt  to  a  disarming 
world  later? 

One  conceivable  course  of  action  which  would  at  oner  give  the  United  States  more  grounds 
for  confidence  in  its  ability  to  adapt  to  a  disarming  world  would  be  to  carry  out  some  major 
unilateral  innovations  in  its  foreign  policy  that  would  shift  the  burdens  from  military  to  other 
instruments.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  one  should  run  the  risks  of  unilateral  disarmament. 
What  would  be  sensible  would  be  to  develop  new  instruments  or  refine  old  ones  in  a  major 
innovation,  investing  the  same  level  of  commitments  which  go  into  the  developmental  aspects 
of  new  missile  systems  or  moon  shot  projects.  If  that  level  of  effort  is  not  justifiable  either 
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because  of  low  expectations  of  success  or  lack  of  urgency,  then  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  may  not  be  either. 

The  rigidity  of  the  alliance  policies  of  the  United  States  does  not  auger  well  for  adapting 
to  a  disarming  world  in  which  the  threat  of  a  common  enemy  and  the  incentives  of  American 
military  support  have  been  severely  diminished.  Hence,  another  way  to  put  the  United  States 
into  a  better  position  for  disarmament  might  be  to  turn  at  least  its  Atlantic  alliance  into  a 
political  community  by  substantial  concessions  of  authority  and  resources  to  its  co-members. 
If  successful,  such  a  move  could  selvage  +he  advantages  of  the  western  alliance  system  before 
they  dissolved  under  the  changing  eruditions  of  a  disarming  world.  One  should  expect  to 
encounter  risks  in  this  course  of  action  comparable  to  those  of  protecting  one’s  status  through 
politicking  in  a  universal  international  organization,  but  presumably  these  risks  would  be 
encountered  in  a  more  manageable  arena. 

Both  courses  would  improve  substantially  the  United  States' bargaining  position  in  disarm¬ 
ament  negotiations.  By  demonstrating  ability  to  follow  constructive  policies  compatible 
with  disarmament  and  favorable  to  United  States'  interest,  these  acts  would  raise  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  United  States  support  for  disarmament  and  bolster  American  confidence  about  future 
capabilities. 


FOOTNOTES 


1.  See,  e.g.,  Egyptian  reaction  to  U.S.  withdrawal  of  offer  to  help  build  Aswan  dam,  New 
York  limn,  July  25  ii  2T,  1956:  Cuban  reaction  to  U.S.  cutting  sugar  quota  (termed 
"aggression"),  ibid.,  July  7  A  8, 1960;  Cambodia's  explanation  for  severing  economic  and 
miliary  ties  with  the  U.8.,  ibid.,  Nov.  13,  15,  20, 1963.  In  the  last  case,  when  the  U.S. 
responded  by  cancelling  aid  shipments  of  gasoline  and  Jute  sacks  necessary  for  the  ex¬ 
port  of  Cambodian  rice,  °rincfc  Sihanouk  accused  the  U.S.  of  trying  to  "asphyxiate" 
Cambodia.  Ibid.,  Dec.  20,  1£J3. 

2.  Adopting  terminology  of  military  or  political  gaming,  Walter  Millis  argues  against  the 
need  for  such  comparative  analysis  by  claiming  for  disarmament  studies  the  same  license 
to  hypothesise  claimed  for  military  and  political  gaming.  Millis,  et.  al„  A  World  Without 
War  (New  York:  Washington  Square  Press,  1961),  pp.  53-69. 

3.  The  best  published  summary  of  the  case  for  military  assitance  along  these  lines  is  Amos 
A.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Foreign  Aid  and  the  Defeme  of  Southeast  Asia  (New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  1962),  Ch.  11. 

4.  See  especially  the  President's  Committee  to  Study  the  United  States  Military  Assistance 
Program,  Conclusions  Concerning  the  Mutual  Security  Program,  Final  Report  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  August  17,  1959),  pp.  22-32. 

5.  The  greater  support  for  military  over  non-military  foreign  policy  programs  by  the  U.S. 
public  is  documented  in  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  The  Common  Defeme  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1961),  pp.  242-248. 
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PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT  AND  PEACEFUL  CHANGE 

by 

Laurence  W.  Martin 

Taken  literally,  the  Urited  State^ Outline  insists,  as  p  condition  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  on  states  at  staining  fmn  every  form  of  violence,  direct  or  indirect,  and  on  their 
strict  adherence  to  peaceful  methods  of  settling  international  disputes  In  a  yet  more  far- 
reaching  way,  by  binding  states  to  design  and  agree  upon  methods  to  assure  that  disputes 
are  in  fact  settled,  and  settled  justly,  the  Outline  goes  beyond  mere  suppression  of  violence 
and  requires  establishment  of  an  International  order  providing  for  peaceful  change.  Thus  in 
the  second  stage  nations  would  "agree  to  such  additional  steps  and  arrangements  as  were 
necessary  to  assure  the  just  and  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  whether  legal  or 
political,"  while  in  the  third  stage  they  would  also  "provide  a  basis  for  peaceful  change  in  a 
disarmed  world."  1 

This  realistic  insistence  that  positive  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  if  these  highly  ambitious 
goal;  are  to  be  reached  contrasts  with  the  ostensible  Soviet  assumption  that  disarmament  will 
make  military  solutions  impossible  and  that  therefore  peaceful  procedures  will  naturally  and 
inevitably  be  increasingly  employed.2  According  to  the  assumption  underlying  the  American 
approach,  even  under  disarmament  nations  will  continue  to  be  tempted  by  opportunities  to 
win  their  way  by  coercing  others,  and  sometimes  this  coercion  may  take  violent  foims.  Yet 
even  the  smallest  incidents  of  violence  are  regarded  as  endangering  the  stability  of  disarma¬ 
ment,  for  fear  that  they  would  grow  in  magnitude  and  ultimately  provoke  rearmament  Be¬ 
cause  violence,  at  present  a  common  method  of  resolving  disputes,  must  therefore  be  totally 
excluded,  some  effective  alternative  methods  must  be  provided.  Disputes  must  be  resolved  and 
not  merely  repressed  Indefinitely  by  peacekeeping  enforcement  or  fear  of  rearmament.  Other¬ 
wise  disarmament  would  entail  the  permanent  freezing  of  many  situations  until  the  cumulative 
strain  ultimately  destroyed  the  whole  system.  This  implies  that,  rather  than  disarmament 
making  war  impossible,  war  must  be  made  unnecessary  if  disarmament  Is  to  endure. 

Theoretical  reasoning  of  this  kind  is  doubtless  supplemented  by  the  reflection  that  an  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  outlawry  of  violent  settlement  without  elaborate  appearances  of  offering 
substitutes  would  imply  a  resignation  to  the  status  quo  that  would  scarcely  be  popular  in  a 
world  containing  as  much  dissatisfaction  as  the  present  one.  Moreover,  it  would  be  un¬ 
justified  to  assume  that  the  aspirations  to  change  and  Justice  in  United  States  proposals  do  not 
also  reflect  genuine  hopes  that  the  disarmed  international  system  would  lead  to  an  increas¬ 
ingly  satisfactory  world  for  all. 

It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  A  nerican  concern  for  making  available  procedures  for  peace¬ 
ful  change  and  settlement  is  no  based  simply  on  apprehension  that  many  good  causes  will 
go  unheard  and  unrewarded.  Cl  irly  this  preoccupation  also  reflects  a  lively  fear  that,  under 
disarmament,  states  will  have  re  jurse  to  other  methods,  including  low-level  or  covert  military 
action,  and  that  these,  besides  t  siding  to  undermine  disarmament,  are  forms  of  struggle  for 
which  the  United  States  is  ill-suited.  More  precisely,  this  fear  arises  from  the  belief  that  covert 
aggression  and  the  exploitation  of  revolution  and  unrest  are  weapons  particularly  dear  to 
Communist  hearts,  that  the  United  States  flndii  it  difficult  to  meet  such  weapons  in  kind,  and 
that  therefore  the  United  States  might  And  itseif  the  first  to  face  the  dilemma  of  either  suffering 
a  steady  erosion  of  its  interests  or  of  escalating  to  overt  military  action  and  rearmament. 
Indeed  the  Soviet  conception  of  coexistence  is  an  open  avowal  of  such  a  threat  and,  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  categories  of  dispute  excluded  from  Chairman  Khrushchev's  proposals  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  territorial  disputes,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to  gain  a  clear  warning 
of  the  Soviet  intention  to  exempt  types  of  struggle  profitable  to  them  from  the  list  of  prohibited 
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measures.3  T  j,  then,  ts  presumably  whv,  in  the  American  Outline ,  reference.-  to  peaceful 
settlement  are  closely  associated  throughout  with  proposals  for  renunciation  of  subversion 
find  indirect  aggression  and  for  a  code  of  international  conduct.  '  hiis  close  association  be¬ 
tween  the  rules  of  international  conduct  and  the  procedures  for  peaceful  settlement  is  obviously 
not  fortuitous  but  necessary.  Defining  the  accept  a  We  manner  of  peaceful  settlement  is,  if  only 
by  implication,  to  define  the  impermissible  instruments  o!  self-assertion. 

The  question  of  peaceful  settlement,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  compels  recognition  >f 
the  truly  vast  implications  of  attempting  to  achieve  general  and  complete  disarmament  To 
make  provision  for  the  universal  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  for  effecting,  also  peace¬ 
fully,  all  necessary  adjustments  to  change,  be  it  political,  economic  or  ideological,  would  be 
to  establish  a  great  deal  of  what  we  normally  understand  by  a  system  of  government  The 
responsioility  for  adjudicating  disputes  and  still  more  for  adjusting  social  arrangements  in 
the  light  of  changed  circumstances  Is  necessarily  an  expansive  one  that  requires  either  a 
legislative  procedure  or  a  judiciary  that  progressively  takes  on  legislative  aspects.  Instituting 
such  arrangements  on  a  global  scale  would  not  be  merely  a  fundamental  procedural  change; 
it  would  do  much  to  determine  the  future  substantive  political  and  social  order  of  the  world. 
It  is  no*  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  American  proposals  relegate  these  basic  questions 
to  further  study;  study  that  is,  indeed,  to  continue  even  after  a  treaty  is  actually  signed.  For 
peaceful  settlement  poses  questions  more  vexingthan  the  problems  of  phasing  arms  reduction. 
The  arrangemer^s  for  arms  reduction,  which  are  spelt  out  in  considerable  detail  in  the  Outline, 
while  admittedly  complex,  involve  merely  the  elaboration  of  techniques  to  achieve  a  negative 
purpose  on  which  prior  agreement  in  principle  is  assumed.  Peaceful  settlement,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  for  techniques  to  achieve  positive  and  constructive  action  on  purposes  that  not 
only  may  but  must  be  assumed  to  conflict 

Peaceful  settlement  thus  takes  us  back  inexorably  to  the  underlying  conflicts  of  which  arms 
are  the  manifestation,  symbol  and  Instrument  Although  there  is  some  truth  in  the  argument 
that  the  nature  of  modern  military  technology  makes  the  arms  race  an  autonomous  source 
of  danger,4  it  is  Impossible  to  sustain  the  argument  that  weapons  are  the  sole  source  of  con¬ 
flict.  Yet  fear  of  weapons,  particularly  fear  of  major  nuclear  weapons,  is  the  only  identifiable 
basis  for  optimism  that  we  in  this  age  can  overcome  the  many  barriers  that  have  hitherto 
defeated  endeavors  to  achieve  substantial  general  disarmament.  The  extent  to  which  this 
limited  consensus  can  be  extrapolated  down  the  scale  of  means  of  contention  until  all  but 
peaceful  means  have  been  eliminated  will  determine  the  prospect  of  obtaining  disarmament 
with  adequate  peacekeeping. 

This  consensus,  narrow  at  it  is,  would  have  to  support  a  system  that  went  far  beyond  a 
set  of  purely  negative  mutual  restraint  on  national  actions.  Even  the  task  of  repressing  out¬ 
breaks  of  vloltncs  perhaps  even  flu  tasks  of  policing  disarmament— would  alone  almost 
certainly  involve  the  Increasing  intervsntlon  of  such  international  authorities  as  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  sffelrs  and  ultimately  the  internal  affairs  of  states.5  Covert  aggression  in  particu¬ 
lar,  which  is  so  frequently  disguised  as  an  internal  affair  of  the  afflicted  nation,  will  lnevi.ably 
require  the  authorities  responsible  for  international  order  to  judge  the  true  nature  of  various 
internal  events.  Some  of  these  events  will  be  genuinely  internal  and  the  international  authori¬ 
ties  will  thus  be  pasting  upon  the  character  of  domestic  revolutions  and  uprisings.  From  there 
it  is  a  short  step  to  judging  the  merits  of  domestic  adversaries  and  to  influencing  the  course  of 
Internal  struggles ;  and  the  Congo  and  Cyprus  operations  already  provide  suggestive  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Another  problem  that  will  arise  from  revolutions  will  be  the  build  up  of  unofficial  forces 
that,  though  not  the  creation  of  the  government,  may  yet  alarm  neighbors  as  much  as  an 
official  breach  of  the  disarmed  balance.  After  both  the  American  and  the  Algerian  civil  wars, 
the  large  armies  of  the  victorious  side  were  regarded  as  a  real  threat  by  neighbors.  Yet  meas¬ 
ures  to  curb  the  growth  of  these  forces  could  only  have  resulted  in  Intervention  in  the  civil 
struggle. 

Even  15  such  breaches  and  supposed  breaches  of  the  rules  of  conduct  did  not  draw  the  In¬ 
ternational  authorities  into  passing  judgments  on  a  wide  variety  of  internal  and  international 
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authorities  into  passing  judgments  on  a  wide  variety  of  internal  and  international  issues,  the 
pre.  ,-rlption  of  a  capacity  to  ensure  not  merely  peace  but  peaceful  change  and  not  merely 
change  but  the  just  disposition  of  disputes  would  inevitably  and  by  definition  take  us  across 
the  line  from  mere  suppression  of  violence  into  positive  action  to  rearrange  and  improve 
international  society.  Plans  to  meet  this  specification  are  designs  to  legislate  on  a  world  scale.6 

Whoever  has  charge  of  this  legislation  can  rest  assured  of  a  busy  occupation.  New  dis¬ 
putes  will  constantly  arise  and  there  wili  indeed  be  a  new  category  of  dispute,  those  concerned 
with  the  implementation  of  disarmament  itself.  If  the  disputes  of  the  future  are  hard  to  fore¬ 
cast,  those  of  today  are  numerous  and  must  be  expected  to  persist.  One  of  the  great  merits  of 
recent  approaches  to  disarmament,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  is  that  they  no  longer  require  that 
disarmament  be  preceded  by  political  settlements  7  This  in  undoubtedly  the  only  basis  for 
analysis  if  it  means  recognition  that  a  complete  clearing  up  of  outstanding  issu  -s  can  never 
be  achieved.  Many  have  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  assume  that  this  realizati  on  somehow 
proves  that  progress  is  possible  without  settling  disputes.  This  remains  to  be  seeu.  It  may  well 
prove  the  case  that  at  least  certain  particularly  acute  disputes  must  be  resolved  before  a  climate 
favorable  to  disarmament  is  achieved.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  survey  of  existing  disputes  offers 
a  sobering  notion  of  the  kinds  of  task  a  system  of  peaceful  settlement  and  change  must  per¬ 
form. 

In  estimating  these  tasks,  too  much  attention  has  probably  been  paid  by  the  literature  of 
disarmament  to  Communist  intentions  and  the  Cold  War,  with  a  consequent  tendency  to 
imply  that,  could  that  struggle  be  mitigated,  serious  disputes  would  become  rare.  Nothing  in 
history  or  political  theory  justifies  this  assumption.  Rather,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  the 
indefinite  continuation  of  sharp  disputes  of  a  type  that  can  only  be  resolved  at  some  consider¬ 
able  cost  to  one  or  both  parties.  There  is  a  strong  vein  In  the  Anglo-American  conception  of 
politics  that  Implies  disputes  are  largely  Illusory  in  the  sense  that  reason  can,  at  least  theoret¬ 
ically,  discover  a  solution  beneficial  to  all  parties,  or  at  least  more  beneficial  than  one  readied 
by  violence.  Some  of  the  phraseology  of  the  American  general  and  complete  disarmament  pro¬ 
posals  could,  inueed,  be  taken  to  reflect  such  hopes. 

When  Alice  ran  the  Caucus  race,  the  Dodo  discovered  that,  happily,  ’ Everybody  has  won 
and  all  must  have  prizes.”  In  International  politics,  however,  there  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
competitions  from  which  some  emerge  winners  and  others  losers.  Contests  in  the  prototype  of 
zero-sum  games  do  exist,  not  the  least  because  many  diplomatic  goals  are  irrational— dysfunc¬ 
tional— in  terms  of  any  reasonable  concept  of  a  world  system.  The  law  of  comparative  ad¬ 
vantage  does  not  extend  to  power  and  prestige.  Who  would  venture  a  logical  exposition  of 
the  concessions  that  would  placate  President  Sukarno?  Where  Is  the  logical  compromise  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  those  who  would  deny  its  existence?  Nor  Is  It  easy  to  reconcile  a  faith  In  the 
increasing  future  amenability  of  governments  to  the  kind  of  reasonable  and  mutually  advan¬ 
tageous  bargains  that  appeal  to  our  mercantile  view  of  foreign  policy  with  the  kind  of  charis¬ 
matic,  nationalist  ruler  students  of  political  development  suggest  mil  dominate  most  of  the 
new  nations  oi  the  world  for  the  next  few  decades.  Bargains  undoubtedly  will  be  struck,  but  not 
by  sweet  reason  alone. 

The  Outline' s  call  for  a  study  of  procedures  for  peaceful  settlement  is  therefore  well  advised, 
but  it  has  to  be  accepted  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  in  the  realm  of  procedures  that  great  prog¬ 
ress  is  likely  to  be  made.  Most  admirable  procedures  have  existed  for  years  for  those  who 
wished  to  reach  agreement.  What  is  lacking  is  the  will  to  use  the  procedures  and  accept  the 
results  in  each  and  every  case,  either  because  of  unwillingness  to  risk  an  unfavorable  decision 
or,  frequently,  because  the  outcome  of  a  particular  procedure  is  only  too  dear  in  advance. 
This  has  long  been  apparent  to  all  dispassionate  students  of  the  problem.  As  long  ago  as 
1940  W.E.  Rappard  put  the  matter  succinctly:  "Either  the  parties  to  a  dispute  are  anxious  to 
avoid  a  rupture,  and  then,  rules  or  no  rules,  a  pacific  solution  can  almost  always  be  devised. 
Or  one  or  both  parties  are  bound  to  have  their  way  at  any  cost,  and  thus  the  most  perfected 
procedures  offer  no  assured  protections  against  war."6 
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As  this  lemark  itself  suggests,  procedures  are  by  no  n^eans  irrelevant.  In  marginal  cates 
the  availability  of  procedures,  precedents  and  pacificators  may  tip  the  balance.  *?"t  while 
mechanisms  may  provide  the  methods  of  settlement  when  parties  are  willing  to  refrain  from 
force,  that  willingness  itself  must  rest  on  other  sanctions  and  balances. 

Many  international  disputes  are  so  trivial  that  the  question  of  violence  never  arises.  In 
more  serious  conflicts,  peaceful  settlements  still  occur  when  at  least  one  of  the  antagonists 
dedde3  tfc.V  the  issue  is  not  worth  a  fight.  Such  a  result  is  achieved  when  a  weaker  party  yields 
rather  than  face  a  hopeless  contest;  if  the  weaker  party  is  plaintiff  the  dispute  may  never  even 
emerge.  Evenly  matched  opponents  may  be  deterred  by  doubt  as  to  the  outcome,  including 
calculations  of  possible  aid  from  allied  or  international  forces.  States  confident  of  military 
victory  may  yet  be  restrained  by  contemplation  of  the  costs  of  violence  measured  against  the 
stakes.  These  costs  are  both  material  and  intangible,  the  latter  including  the  possible  discredit 
violence  earns  from  domestic  and  foreign  opinion,  the  internalized  restraints  felt  by  policy 
makers,  and  any  stake  a  state  may  feel  it  has  in  continued  respect  for  systems  of  international 
order  and  conciliation.  Enthusiasts  for  peaceful  change  and  settlement  have  long  maintained 
that  the  costs  of  violence  always  outweigh  the  gains.  Hence  the  faith  in  clariflcatory  procedures 
to  make  the  stakes  and  odds  uhmistakably  clear.  History  shows,  however,  that  so  far  the 
balance  of  considerations  has  frequently  disposed  nations  to  believe  their  interest  would  be 
served  by  violence. 

What  would  become  or  these  balances  under  general  and  complete  disarmament?  In  its 
literal  form  the  Outline  offers  a  theoretically  complete  solution  for  the  problem  of  denying 
profit  to  violence— if  not  of  providing  change— for  it  calls  for  a  peace  force  "fully  capable  of 
insuring  international  security."  This  faces  up  to  the  circumstances  that  prohibitions  of  violence 
will  not  restrain  all  and  must  be  forcibly  supported.  Such  a  capability  ought  to  be  taken  to 
imply  not  merely  adequate  forces  but  a  directing  political  will  to  wield  them.  Given  the  in¬ 
evitable  penetration  of  this  force's  purview  into  the  affairs  and  internal  affairs  of  nations, 
this  political  will  becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  world-wide  authority.  In  today's  economic  and 
social  circumstances  it  seems  likely  however  that  such  an  authority  would  rapidly  extend  its 
competence.  The  nineteenth  century  political  theorists'  conception  of  an  abstentionlst  police- 
man-government  is  hardly  compatible  with  modern  life  and  modem  conceptions  of  what 
governments  can  da 

A  political  authority  using  a  peace  force  to  deter  violence,  to  jhlt  it  down  when  it  occurs, 
and,  if  it  takes  seriously  die  requirement  for  Justice  and  assured  change,  to  force  redress  of 
grievances  on  states  against  whom  platnttfh  might  otherwise  be  helpless,  would  have  to  be 
capable  of  making  a  positive  disposition  of  cases  and  even  to  anticipate  and  forestall  general 
conditions  that  might  give  rise  to  confentioii.  To  do  this  in  an  atmosphere  of  legitimacy  the 
authority  would  have  to  embody  and  be  acknowledged  to  embody  a  conception  of  the  public 
interest  of  die  orderly  international  community.  Even  a  reasonably  orderly  system  of  tradi¬ 
tional  international  law  as  we  have  known  it  seems  to  require  a  favorable  political  and  ideo¬ 
logical  context*  This  need  for  a  conception  of  legitimacy  baaed  on  some  consensus  as  to  the 
purposes  of  die  society  becomes  more  apparent  when  it  is  recognised  that  the  conception  must 
provide  a  basis  for  legitimising  not  only  change  but  also  stability.  A  tolerable  political  order 
comprises  more  continuity  than  change.  Peaceful  settlement  as*a  universal  phenomenon 
therefore  embraces  denial  of  the  plaintiff  as  well  as  his  vindication.  Peacefulness  thus  requires 
widespread  reconciliation  to  the  existing  order  as  well  as  or  more  than  the  provision  of  ways 
to  alter  it10 

Since  there  will  be  no  recourse  against  this  order— certainly  not  the  recourse  of  self-help— it 
would  be  wise  to  make  quite  sure  we  understand  its  nature  before  we  commit  ourselves.  To 
put  the  question  of  whether  the  chances  of  agreement  among  the  nations  of  the  world  on  how 
to  run  such  a  constitutional  order  are  good,  is  virtually  to  answer  it  negatively.  It  demands 
a  performance  internationally  that  is  rarely  met  within  nations.  The  question  forces  renewed 
acknowledgement  that  a  common  fear  of  nuclear  weapons  and  total  war  is,  if  a  deep,  also  a 
narrow  basis  for  common  action.  Yet  peaceful  change  in  its  full  form  calls  for  cooperation  on 
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the  most  fundamental  matters.  A  peace  force  to  deal  with  all  disputes  and  provide  a  world  of 
change  and  justice,  one  that  is  not  overworked  by  constant  defiance  and  left  stranded  at  cadi 
point  of  application— as  most  of  our  ad  hoc  forces  have  so  far  been— for  lade  of  ability  to 
resolve  the  underlying  tensions,  one  that  is  neither  tyrannical  nor  ineffective  would  seem  to  call 
for  a  much  greater  consensus  on  political  order  than  we  now  enjoy. 

Jt  is  all  the  more  necessary  therefore  to  discover  what  would  be  the  prospects  for  ensuring 
peaceful  settlement  without  an  international  force  or  with  one  that  was  less  than  omnicompe¬ 
tent.  In  what  would  be  a  world  of  states  still  essentially  independent,  still  possessing  military 
potential  and  residual  security  forces,  resort  to  violence  great  or  small  would  Involve  much 
the  same  calculation  of  balances  as  it  does  in  the  present  world.  There  v  ould,  however,  be 
substantial  differences  in  detail  arising  from  the  disarmament  agreement. 

Most  existing  occasions  for  dispute  would  persist,  though  those  that  arise  from  armaments 
themselves— those  over  foreign  bases  for  example— would  be  removed  or  modified.  The  instru¬ 
ments  available  for  violt  a  self-assertion  would  be  vastly  different  from  those  that  now  exist, 
but  they  would  by  no  means  be  absent.  They  would  include  elements  of  internal  security  forces, 
paramilitary  forces,  unofficial  or  revolutionary  forces,  subversive  agents  and  subvention  to 
indigenous  disruptive  elements.  Non-violent  methods  of  economic,  propagandistic  and  other 
aggression  would  also  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  distribution  of  capacity  to  use  these  instruments  would  differ  from  the  present  balance 
of  armed  power.  It  would  require  long,  careful,  and  perhaps  then  only  partially  successful 
research  to  predict  what  that  distribution  would  be.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  however  that 
it  would  result  in  substantial  shifts  in  local  and  general  balances  of  power.  These  shifts  must 
be  expected  to  subdue  some  disputes  in  which  the  plaintiffs  capacity  to  act  is  reduced  and  to 
uncover  others  in  which  the  disgruntled  party  finds  itself  newly  endowed  with  the  means  to 
assert  his  wish.  Moreover,  in  many  existing  disputes  not  only  the  power  but  also  the  interest 
of  the  parties  would  frequently  be  altered.  Disarmament  will  therefore  produce  considerable 
shifts  in  sphere  of  interest  and  Influence,  the  more  so  as  the  capacity  of  states  to  assist  and 
cooperate  with  each  other  will  be  one  of  the  sharply  modified  elements  of  power.  The  period 
of  disarmament  will  consequedty  be  an  unsettling  one,  somewhat  comparable  to  post-war 
periods  in  which  unfamiliar  possibilities  are  explored.  * 

In  considering  what  moderating  influences  disarmament  would  bring  to  bear  on  those  who 
might  otherwise  contemplate  violent  measures  it  must  first  be  acknowledged  that  the  very 
readiness  of  nations  to  disarm  might  be  taken  to  indicate  a  substantial  basis  of  underlying 
agreement  on  wider  issues.  This  might  be  so,  but  the  possibility  is  too  vaf"e  for  useful  specu¬ 
lation.  Nothing  in  present  approaches  to  disarmament  would  justify  much  reliance  on  this 
hope.  It  is  admittedly  possible  that  if  we  ever  do  get  disarmament,  national  leaders  will  have 
had  to  commit  their  prestige  to  the  system  in  order  to  justify  it  to  their  followers.  This  com¬ 
mitment,  however,  would  at  best  be  partial.  Moreover,  it  seems  certain  that  whatever  the  great 
powers  may  temporarily  decide,  many  smaller  powers,  while  overawed  into  not  refusing  to 
be  led  into  general  and  complete  disarmament,  would  not  have  made  much  careful  reference 
of  this  step  to  ‘heir  own  immediate  situations  and  would,  in  any  case,  suffer  little  encroach¬ 
ment  on  the  types  of  military  power  of  which  they  now  dispose. 

If  disarmament  could  not  be  taken  as  proof  of  a  general  reconciliation  of  intentions,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  would  reflect  a  widespread  fear  of  major  war  and  that  resort  to 
violence  would  therefore  be  restrained,  as  now,  by  fear  of  escalation.  Under  disarmament 
escalation  would  lead,  Initially,  toward  rearmament  rather  than  nuclear  war.  Little  is  known 
of  the  processes  of  escalation  under  such  circumstances.  Would  nuclear-wa'  -once-removed  be 
as  lively  a  deterrent  as  the  present  more  immediate  fear?  Presumably  a  decision  to  rearm  would 
be  a  less  dreadful  one  to  take  than  to  employ  nuclear  weapons,  but  the  inhibition  will  still  be 
great  and  the  question  would  presumably  arise  at  lower  levels  of  crisis.  Will  a  sense  of  these 
inhibitions  be  distributed  among  the  p  >wers  in  the  same  proportion  as  present  fears?  Would 
fears  that  local  outbreaks  of  violence  might  ripple  out  to  the  superpowers  and  involve  all  In 
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catastophe  take  the  form  they  do  today?  Will  such  fears  be  more  or  less  effective  as  brakes  on 
provocative  action?  Would  these  expectations  also  be  changed  and  the  links  from  local  be¬ 
havior  to  great  power  response  be  different? 

If  rearmament  thus  provides  a  clear  threshold  of  escalation  at  a  less  terrible  level  than  the 
initiation  of  nuclear  operations,  this  may  eithei  reinforce  or  weaken  the  deterrent  value  o' 
escalation.  Indeed,  could  the  threshold  be  so  easily  perceived?  Denunciation  of  a  treaty  is  one 
thing;  clandestine  rearmament  another.  Study  of  these  possibilities  would  lead  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  states  are  best  able  to  make  gains  at  levels  of  struggle  below  the  threshold,  to 
tolerate  such  gains  on  the  part  of  opponents  to  maintain  a  capacity  for  rearmament  and  to 
pursue  diplomacy  in  such  a  disarmed  or  "pre-rearmament"  environment.  Estimates  of  all 
these  possibilities  and  of  the  fear  of  escalation  itself  may  be  expected  to  vary  considerably 
with  the  passage  of  time.  In  such  an  environment  even  a  less  than  all-powerful  peace  force 
might  well  prove  an  important  new  element  in  calculations  of  power. 

Assuming  that  a  combination  of  a  lack  of  arms,  a  peace  force,  a  residual  national  capacity 
to  resist  aggression,  and  a  fear  of  disrupting  the  disarmament  agreement  create  a  climate  in 
which  resort  to  violence  is  not  lightly  undertaken,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  can  de¬ 
velop  rules  and  procedures  that,  by  making  prompt,  efficient  and  ingenious  solutions  to  dis¬ 
putes  available,  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  violence  still  further.  Essentially,  procedures 
for  settling  disputes  perform  three  main  functions:  they  clarify  facts,  they  suggest  solutions  and 
they  lay  down  rulings.  It  seems  unlikely  that  existing  mechanisms  could  be  much  improved 
upon  in  these  respects.  Procedures  also  serve  two  other  roles.  They  may  be  the  vehicle  by 
which  third  parties,  whether  states  or  organizations  of  states,  bring  pressure  to  bear  to  in¬ 
duce  acceptance  of  a  settlement,  either  by  direct  threat  and  inducement  or  by  implicit  indica¬ 
tions  of  probable  future  alignment.  Prearranged  procedures  may  also  encourage  settlement 
by  associating  the  prestige  of  the  international  community  with  the  solution  and  the  processes 
of  solution.  In  this  way  formal  procedures  may  not  only  bring  pressure  to  bear:  they  ma; 
facilitate  agreement  by  saving  face  for  die  contenders,  enabling  governments  to  present  con¬ 
cessions  as  a  service  to  world  peace  and  relieving  them,  on  occasion,  of  the  fear  that  yielding 
will  be  taken  as  a  general  precedent  for  appeasement  and  thereby  encourage  new  demands. 

All  of  these  functions  are  direct  services  to  settlement.  Any  of  the  various  procedures  may 
also  serve  the  cause  of  peace  simply  by  imposing  (Way.  This  is  frequently  the  prime  purpose 
of  peace  observation  missions  and  such  expedients  may,  in  favorable  circumstances,  bring 
about  a  retreat  from  immediate  action  that  hardens  Into  a  permanent  deadlock— one  of  the 
commoner  forms  of  "settlement"  as  many  truce  lines  testily.  This  may  be  particularly  useful 
where  die  dynamics  of  dispute  acquire  a  rhythm  of  their  own  and  where  a  break  in  cadence 
may  thus  arrest  the  progress  toward  violence.  Such  devices  might  very  well  be  used  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency  la  an  age  acutely  conscious  of  escalation  and  consequently  anxious  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  the  possible  ramifications  of  each  Incipient  dash  of  arms. 

It  may  well  transpire  that  it  Is  in  this  respect  that  constituting  new  arrangements  and  in¬ 
stitutions  would  be  most  worthwhile,  not  because  they  offer  truly  novel  expedients,  but  be¬ 
cause  their  establishment  would  serve  to  associate  an  obligation  to  peaceful  settlement  more 
intimately  with  disarmament  itself.  Elm  bodying  a  commitment  to  specific  procedures  for  hand¬ 
ling  disputes  in  a  treaty  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  would  symbolize  and  serve  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  intimate  connection  between  peaceful  settlement  and  the  stability 
of  the  disarmament  system  Itself. 1 1  Undoubtedly  there  is  also  a  case  for  making  the  facilities 
for  some  of  these  tried  and  tested  procedures  more  readily  available  by  preparation,  so  that 
they  can  keep  pace  with  the  accelerating  tempo  of  modem  diplomacy.  Provision  of  earmarked 
observation  forces,  of  predefined  procedures  of  intervention  and  the  explication  of  precedents 
may  thus  be  worthwhile.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  a  survey  of  recent  peacekeeping 
operations  leaves  a  more  lively  impression  of  their  disparate  nature  than  of  the  possibilities 
for  regularization. 
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It  has  to  be  recognized  that  any  procedures  will  be  under  a  very  heavy  strain  if  all  states 
are  compelled  to  employ  them.  The  more  such  use  is  compulsory,  the  more  the  procedures 
will  become  entangled  hi  *he  merits  of  particular  issues  and  the  ramifications  of  general  quar¬ 
rels.  Moreover  there  c  .  be  no  doubt  that  an  emphasis  on  peaceful  settlement  particularly 
by  devices  employing  third  parties,  introduces  a  bias  into  disputes,  for  agreement  becomes 
increasingly  highly  rated  for  its  own  sake.  Thus  both  parties  are  urged  to  concessions  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  merits  of  their  individual  cases;  indeed  the  more  reasonable  or  the  weaker 
party  is  frequently  subjected  to  the  heavier  pressure.  In  addition,  any  procedures  which  draw 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  existing  United  Nations  Secretariat  or  General  Assembly  would  Ob¬ 
's  viously  have  a  particular  bias  on  msrny  contemporary  issues.12  To  a  large  extent  th»  Congo 
and  Cyprus  peacekeeping  operations  constitute  efforts  to  preserve  peace  by  casting  a  cloak  of 
legitimacy  over  the  success  of  the  stronger  combination  of  internal  forces  and  external  sup¬ 
porter. 

A  discussion  of  measures  to  enforce  peaceful  settlement  under  disarmament  should  not  be 
concluded  without  considering  the  possibly  undesirable  effects  of  making  recourse  to  force 
impossible.  Violence  is  presently  the  classic  way  to  thrust  grievances  onto  the  agenda  of 
political  action.  This  is  true  in  extreme  domestic  cases;  it  is  quite  normal  internationally.  The 
relation  between  force  and  justice  is  not  a  simple  one.  Violence  is  so  frequently  the  agent  of  in¬ 
justice  that  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  the  abolition  of  unilateral  force  is  by  definition  a  gain  for 
the  cai  bc  of  justice.  This  is  in  reality  far  from  axiomatic.  Endemic  violence  is  admittedly  an 
unlikely  climate  for  a  flourishing  justice,  as  it  is  when  employed  in  self  defense  or  in  revolt 
against  oppression.  The  use  of  force  by  strong  powers  is  not  always  directed  against  just 
causes,13  while  small  powers  with  a  legitimate  grievance  frequently  draw  attention  to  their 
plight  by  a  hopeless  but  dramatic  assault  on  their  oppressors. 

The  persistent  use  of  such  methods  may  well  produce  intolerable  dangers  in  a  nuclear  age. 
It  is  certainly  conceivable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  disarmament  as  a  remedy  would  perpetuate 
many  injustices  by  depriving  the  sufferers  of  the  means  to  make  *beir  grievances  a  "threat  to 
the  peace,"  by  inhibiting  them  with  a  meticulous  respect  for  keeping  the  peace,  or  by  suppress 
ing  them  with  a  peace  force  that,  while  capable  of  quelling  violence,  lacked  foe  ability  to  deal 
with  the  underlying  s»*uations.  Thus  not  every  extension  of  peacefulness  is  necessarily  a  gain 
for  the  other  goals  of  justice  and  flexible  adjustment  to  altered  circumstances  postulated  in  the 
proposals  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  For  foie  extension  to  be  achieved,  any 
satisfactory  system  of  peaceful  settlement  must  at  least  embrace  a  reliable  equivalent  for  peti¬ 
tion  and  writ  of  redress.  The  unfathomable  implications  of  such  devices  return  us  again  to 
the  lack  of  international  consensus  as  to  foeldnd  of  social  order  to  which  such  redress  should 
be  directed.  In  view  of  this  lack,  to  what  compulsory  procedures  is  foe  United  States  now  will¬ 
ing  to  bind  itself  for  the  active  disposition  of  aU  complaints  against  itself? 

Both  because  of  the  current  political  configuration  of  foe  world  and  because  of  foe  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  task  even  In  theoretical  terms.  It  thus  seems  unlikely  that  the  specification  that 
disarmament  be  accompanied  by  a  totally  effective  ban  on  violence  and  by  universally  em¬ 
ployed  procedures  for  peaceful  change  and  settlement  can  be  met  within  the  foreseeable  future. 
If  foie  conclusion  were  accepted  it  would  become  necessary  to  ask  whether  the  goal  of  disarm¬ 
ament  should  be  abandoned  or  the  specification  relaxed.  Everything  suggests  that  general 
disarmament  will  have  to  coexist  with  injustices  and  continued  low-kvel,  covert  armed  strug¬ 
gle  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all. 

Whether  it  can  so  coexist  will  have  to  emerge  from  attempting  the  experiment.  Whether  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  postulate  this  coexistence  and  embody  it  in  its  policy  is  a  decision 
that  may  have  to  be  made  privately;  in  practice  it  r*ed  not  be  made  formally,  for  there  is 
obviously  no  way  in  which  adequate  provision  for  peaceful  settlement  can  ever  be  absolutely 
demonstrated  or  denied.  Not  even  the  most  beautiful  constitution  will  work  if  the  political 
attitudes  compatible  with  it  are  absent  or  disappear;  even  crazy  contrivances  can  survive  if 
the  participants  so  will.  The  decisions  of  1789  created  a  constitution  that  worked,  that  later 
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ceased  to  work,  and  that  later  worked  again.  The  analyst  can  demonstrate  the  difficulties  and 
estimate  the  odds;  he  cannot  prove  the  political  attitudes  will  or  will  not  emerge  to  make  the 
scheme  workable 

This  means  that  the  practical  question  we  should  ask  ourselves  about  rules  of  conduct  and 
peaceful  settlement  under  a  disarmament  scheme  is  not  whether  we  have  absolute  assurance 
they  will  work.  It  is  rather  whether  we  are  sufficiently  reassured  to  accept  the  odds  and  proceed 
with  the  gamble.  As  the  preceding  discussion  has  tried  to  suggest,  our  answer  should  depend 
more  on  our  material  and  moral  preparedness  for  struggle  in  a  disarmed  world  than  on  our 
minute  appreciation  of  leva!  procedures  and  arbitral  tribunes. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  Outline,  Stage  II  G  1  a;  Stage  III  H  1. 

2.  In  addition  to  Soviet  refusals  during  negotiations  to  countenance  American  reiteration  of 
the  need  to  make  sure  that  a  disarmed  world  is  a  peaceful  world  (see  USACDA  Disarma¬ 
ment  Document  Series  *303,  Oct.  23,  1962,  esp.  p. 2),  one  may  note  the  remarks  of  Y. 
Korovin,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  July  21,  1962:  "a  disarm¬ 
ed  world  will  be  not  only  rid  of  all  the  methods  of  settling  international  conflicts  by  force, 
but  the  means  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  will  acquire  a  new  quality.  Diplomatic 
negotiations  and  consultations  at  all  levels  (right  up  to  the  top),  commissions  of  Inquiry 
and  conciliation,  and  mediation,  arbitration  and  the  intemationsd  court  will  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  disappearance  of  the  possbility  of  settling  differences  between  states  by  force 
will  inevitably  enhance  the  Importance  of  all  kinds  of  peaceful  legal  procedures;  instead 
of  being  optional  many  of  them  will  become  compulsory,  and  instead  of  casual,  habitual 
....  The  states  will  be  faced  with  die  following  alteratives:  either  no  solution  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  arising  betwesn  diem,  or  settlement  of  peaceful  diplomatic  and  legal  methods." 
Arthur  Larson  (ad.)  A  Works*  World  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1963),  pp.  182-183. 

3.  Chairman  Krushchev  smarted,  for  example,  that  "Hie  peoples  still  under  colonial  dom¬ 
ination  are  striving  to  achieve  their  freedom  and  independence  by  peaceful  means.  [If  this 
Is  not  possible^  foe  opprsesad  peoples  have  no  other  choice  but  to  take  up  arms  them- 
•ehres  and  this  Is  their  sacmd  right 

"War  bases,  dtabHehed  in  foreign  territories  alienated  from  other  states,  should  be  liqui¬ 
dated  in  the  same  way.* 

Also  ominous,  perhaps,  for  American  Maas  of  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  order,  was 
bis  remark  that  as  concerns  foe  unification  of  Germany,  Korea  and  Vietnam,  "It  goes 
without  saying,  however,  that  foe  question  of  reunification  should  be  settled  by  the  peoples 
of  them  countries  and  their  governments  themselves,  without  any  interference.  .  .  from 
the  outside,  and  certainly  without  foreign  military  intervention— occupation,  as  is  actually 
die  case,  for  Instance,  in  South  Korea  and  South  Vietnam.”  New  York  Timet,  January  4, 
1964,  p.2. 

4.  It  is,  of  course,  also  a  source  of  security.  For  one  view  of  the  autonomous  arms  race,  see 
Jerome  B.  Wtosner,  'Forward,"  Daedalus,  Fall  1960,  pp.  6?8ff. 

8.  Cf.  Charles  Burton  Marshall's  essay,  "Character  and  Mission  of  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  Under  Conditions  of  General  and  Complete  Disarmament"  in  this  series. 

6.  Another  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  Outline  would  project  us  Into  positive  action 
beyond  the  mere  dismantling  of  arms  can  be  perceived  In  the  requirement  for  the  inter¬ 
national  peace  force  to  guarantee  the  security  of  all.  Initially  the  plan  merely  requires 
that  disarmament  be  such  that  "at  no  stage  could  any  state  or  group  of  states  obtain  any 
military  advantages."  Outline  B.  Principles,  2.  (cf.  "All  measures  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  should  be  balanced  so  that  at  no  stage  of  the  implementation  of  the  treaty 
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would  any  State  or  group  of  States  gain  military  advantage  and  that  security  is  ensured 
for  all."  Joint  Statement  of  Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotiations.  UN  DOC 
A/4879,  20  September  1961.)  Some  states  have  advantages  now,  and  others  enjoy  little 
security.  Thus  the  peace  force  has  to  go  beyond  demilitarizing  the  present  balaince  and 
achieve  a  new  one,  If  states  that  are  not  now  secure  are  to  be  so  in  the  future.  To  make 
South  Vietnam  secure,  for  example,  is  to  recast  the  balance  of  power  and  revise  the  polit¬ 
ical  climate  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  reality  one  suspects  the  caveat  against  military  advan¬ 
tage  Is  intended  to  refer  only  to  Soviet-Amerlcan  relations  during  transitional  stages. 
Even  here,  however,  It  has  more  far  reaching  Implications  than  are  at  first  apparent. 

7.  The  same  spirit  apparently  underlies  the  postponement  of  difficult  aspects  of  disarma¬ 
ment  itself.  Cf.  David  Cavers,  "Disarmament  as  a  Cululative  Process,"  in  S.  Melman, 
Disarmament:  Its  Politics  and  Economics  (Boston:  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1962)  p.33,  praising  the  Outline  proposals  because  "some  of  the  matters  on  which 
agreement  is  most  difficult  may  be  left  until  the  basic  plan  has  been  accepted  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  well  under  way."  This  seems  a  two-edged  principle  and  may  in  fact  rest  on  a 
confusion  between  limited  agreements  and  a  limited  degree  of  agreement  on  wider  matters. 

8.  William  E.  Rappard,  The  Quest  for  Peace  { Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1940), 
p.483. 

9.  Cf.  S.  Hoffman,  "International  Systems  and  International  War"  World  Politics ,  October, 
1961,  pp.  21511. 

10.  That  is  why  such  a  comment  as  that  of  Arnold  Toynbee:  "A  policy  of  accepting  and  pro¬ 
moting  peaceful  change  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  maintenance  of  a  warless  world," 
Larson,  op.cit,  p.39,  is  a  very  partial  statement  of  the  truth  and  hence  provides  little  or 
no  guidance. 

1 1.  Such  links  could  conceivably  be  counter-productive  if  they  served  to  exaggerate  minor 
violations  by  making  it  seem  as  if  a  serious  challenge  of  principle  had  arisen.  Moreover 
it  must  be  recognized  that  every  commitment  to  procedures  offers  an  added  locus  standi 
to  parties  to  the  agreement  who  wish  to  interfere  in  die  affairs  of  others,  who  can  do  so 
by  claiming  that  the  procedures  are  not  being  followed  or  followed  Incorrectly.  One  notes, 
for  Instance,  that  Chairman  Khrushchev  died  his  proposals  on  peaeefol  settlement  of 
territorial  disputes  as  an  explanation  of  his  demonstration  of  concern  with  the  Somalia- 
Ethiopia  dispute. 

12.  It  is,  as  many  observers  have  pointed  out,  not  necessary  to  assume  these  United  Nations 
biases  would  always  go  against  the  United  States.  On  die  other  hand  it  has  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  all  United  Nations  behavior,  whether  it  be  what  American  observers  call 
"responsible  or  Irresponsible  fens  taken  place  in  the  context  of  the  existing  armed  balance 
of  power  and  as  the  result  of  strenuous  American  diplomacy.  What  the  pattern  would  be 
under  the  drastically  changed  drcumstaneee  of  disarmament  tea  vital  and  mist-shrouded 
question. 

13.  Would  we  wish  to  multiply  legal  embarrassments  to  our  Cuban  blockade? 
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LEGAL  RESTRAINTS  ON  COERCION 


by 

Robert  W.  Tucker 
I 

Disarmament  proposals  may  be  distinguished  by  the  emphasis  they  place  on  the  peace¬ 
keeping  measures  that  are  to  precede  or  to  accompany  disarmament.1  At  the  one  extreme,  a 
disarmament  plan  may  be  addressed  almost  entirely  to  the  disarmament  process  itself, 2 
leaving  aside  conditions  that  have  given,  or  are  presumed  to  have  given  rise  to,  national 
military  establishments.  At  the  other  extreme,  a  disarmament  plan  may  be  broadly  addressed 
to  the  environment  within  which  disarmament  is  to  take  place,  and  seek  deliberately  to  trans¬ 
form  this  environment  either  in  the  process  of  or  as  a  precondition  to  disarmament. 

To  be  sure,  the  goals  envisaged  by  both  types  of  plans  may  be  the  same;  both  may  hold 
out  the  eventual  prospect,  and  particularly  if  they  are  proposals  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  of  sun  international  society  in  which  war  is  no  longer  the  ultima  ratio  and  in 
which  the  security  of  all  states  is  assured.  Moreover,  to  undertake  a  substantial  reduction  of 
arms— let  alone  to  undertake  comprehensive  disarmament— would  result  in  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  international  system,  and  this  quite  apart  from  such  peace-keeping  measures 
states  may  be  able  to  agree  upon  in  concluding  a  disarmament  treaty. 

Even  so,  a  significant  distinction  remains  to  be  made  between  disarmament  proposals 
limited  to  the  disarmament  process  itself  and  proposals  that  place  disarmament  with  the 
broader  framework  of  other  and  more  comprehensive  measures  for  the  organization  of  peace 
and  security.3  Whereas  the  one  assumes  the  continued  reliance  of  states  upon  the  traditional 
instruments  of  diplomacy,  the  other  assumes  tbst  these  instruments  must  be  largely  supplant¬ 
ed  by  new  methods  for  resolving  conflict  and  insuring  peace.  Whereas  the  one  assumes  the 
continuance  by  and  large  of  the  Institution  of  self-help.  In  which  each  state  remains  at  liberty 
to  protect  its  Interests  as  best  tt  can  by  the  means  at  its  disposal,  the  other  assumes  that  the 
scope  of  self-help  will  be  severely  restricted.  Whereas  the  former  may  accord  only  a  very  mod¬ 
est  role  to  law,  the  latter  must  glee  to  law  a  central  role.  For  the  latter  type  of  plan  is  neces¬ 
sarily  dependent  upon  the  creation  of  a  security  system  within  which  states  would  be  effectively 
deprived  of  their  traditional  freedom  not  only  to  resort  to  armed  force  In  the  last  resort  but 
to  threaten  seriously  the  security  of  their  neighbors  through  other  forms  of  coercion  as  well. 
Yet  It  is  precisely  because  a  centralieid  security  system  would  have  to  be  created  for  a  society 
comprising  very  disparate  and  conflicting  groups  that  these  restraints  on  coercion  would 
have  to  take  a  predominantly  legal  form  and  would  have  to  be  dearly  defined.4  They  would 
have  to  take  a  predominantly  legal  form  because  the  forces  other  than  law  that  normally 
operate  within  stable  domestic  societies  to  restrain  contending  groups  would  remain— at  least 
for  a  considerable  period— weak  and  undeveloped.0  They  would  have  to  be  very  dearly  de¬ 
fined  because  of  the  weakness  of  those  forces  other  than  law  which  In  domestic  societies  serve 
both  to  restrain  contending  groups  and  to  give  meaning  to  the  law  itself.  The  weakness  of 
international  law  mud  be  attributed  not  only  to  the  absence  of  effective  collective  procedures 
for  applying  and  enforcing  this  law  but  also  to  the  weakness  of  those  social  forces  other  than 
law  which  largely  give  to  the  law  its  effectiveness.  It  is  less  commonly  recognized  however, 
that  in  the  absence  of  those  forces  "peace  through  law”  can  only  be  attained  by  giving  to  law0 
a  role  of  importance  in  international  society  that  it  has  rarely  possessed  in  domestic  society. 
And  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  the  recurrent  demand  of  "peace  through  law”  appears 
either  impossible  to  st  tisfy  or  to  hold  out  novel  dangers  If,  by  some  miracle,  it  were  suddenly 
:o  be  satisfied. 
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Illustrations  of  the  two  types  of  proposals  alluded  to  above  are  afforded  by  current  Soviet 
.ind  American  disarmament  plans.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviet  Union’s  draft  treaty  of  March 
15,  1962  on  general  and  complete  disarmament  conforms  to  the  first  type  of  disarmament 
proposal.  Throughout,  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  is  addressed  almost  entirely  to  the  disarmament 
process  itself  and  reflects  the  general  position  on  disarmament  consistently  maintained  by  the 
Soviet  Union  since  the  1920’s.  The  general  tenor  of  the  Soviet  plan  may  be  found  in  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  preamble  to  the  draft  treaty  which  asserts  the  "fact"  that  general  and  complete  dis¬ 
armament  under  strict  international  control  affords  a  "sure  and  practical  way  to  fulfill  man¬ 
kind's  age-old  dream  of  ensuring  perpetual  and  inviolable  peace  on  earth."  It  is  true  that  the 
Soviet  draft  treaty  contains  other  peace-keeping  measures,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  provisions  on  "peaceful  coexistence"  these  other  measures  scarcely  go  beyond  a  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Moreover,  they  reaffirm  the  Charter  in  a  particular  way. 
In  calling  for  the  "strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  principal  institution  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace."  the  Soviet  plan  points  to  the  arresting  of  certain  developments  occurring 
within  the  United  Nations  since  the  early  1950's— above  all.  the  rise  in  importance  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  together  with  the  modest  peace-keeping  ventures  undertaken  bv  the  Assembly— 
and  a  return  to  the  "original  Charter"  with  its  almost  exclusive  emphasis  upon  the  primacv  of 
the  Security  Council.  It  is  this  original  Charter— the  Charter  of  the  permanent  Members  of  the 
Security  Council— that  is  to  provide  the  scheme  of  international  order  and  security  for  a  dis¬ 
arming  and  ultimately  for  a  disarmed  world. 

Thus  the  restraints  states  are  to  observe  in  their  mutusd  relations  are,  apart  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  on  "peaceful  coexistence,"  the  restraints  that  are  already  imposed  by  the  Charter.  The 
principal  restraint  imposed  by  the  Charter  is,  of  course,  the  obligation  contained  in  Article  2, 
paragraph  4,  that  all  Members  "shall  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations."7  So  too,  the  system  provided  in  foe  Soviet  {dan  for 
enforcing  the  peace  is  substantially  foe  system  provided  for  in  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter, 
foe  sole  deviation  from  this  system  befog  that  in  a  completely  disarmed  world  foe  command 
of  police  (militia)  units  placed  at  foe  disposal  at  foe  Security  Council  by  the  Member  states  is 
to  be  composed  of  "representatives  of  foe  fores  principal  groups  of  States  existing  in  the  world 
on  the  basis  of  equal  representation”  and  to  be  exercised  by  "agreement  among  its  members 
representing  all  three  groups  of  states.”*  Clearly  indicative  of  foe  Soviet  position  toward  the 
peace-keeping  institutions  to  attend  disarmament  is  foe  all-encompassing  provision  in  the 
Soviet  draft  treaty  which  reads: 

"All  questions  connected  with  the  safeguarding  of  international  peace  and  security  which 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  foe  implementation  of  foe  present  Treaty,  including  preventive  and 
enforcement  measures,  shall  be  decided  by  foe  Security  Council  in  conformity  with  its  powers 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter."* 

While  the  essence  of  the  Soviet  Union's  draft  treaty  is  disarmament  within  the  framework 
of  the  "original  Charter,”  the  essence  of  foe  peace-keeping  proposals  in  foe  United  States 
Outline  is  disarmament  within  a  transformed— and,  ultimately,  a  radically  transformed— sys¬ 
tem  of  International  security.  The  Outline ,  like  its  Soviet  counterpart,  also  reaffirms  foe  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  United  Nat’ons  Charter.  The  parties  to  a  disarmament  agreement  would  under¬ 
take  "to  refrain  .  .  .  from  foe  threat  or  use  of  force  of  any  type  .  .  .  contrary  to  the  purpose 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter."I0Still  more  generally,  the  Outline  calls  upon  the 
parties  to  a  disarmament  treaty  "to  support  measures  strengthening  the  structure,  authority, 
and  operate  ,i  of  the  United  Nations  so  as  to  improve  its  capability  to  maintain  international 
peace  and  ecurity."nBut  whereas  a  reaffirmation  of  foe  obligations  of  the  Charter  substanti¬ 
ally  exhaust  the  Soviet  peace-keeping  proposals,  it  forms  no  more  than  a  poin.  of  departure 
for  the  American  proposals.  Throughout,  the  American  peace-keeping  proposals  reflect  the 
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general  position  that  the  existing  system  of  the  Charter  is  inadequate  for  a  disarmed  as  well 
as  for  a  disarming  world— inadequate  in  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  coercive  measures 
states  are  forbidden  to  employ,  inadequate  in  the  arrangements  provided  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes,  and  inadequate  in  the  mechanism  intended  to  deal  with  breaches  of  the 
peace  and  acts  of  aggression. 

The  American  peace-keeping  proposals  therefore  represent  the  principal  institutional  re¬ 
forms  required  for  a  disarming  and  disarmed  world.  The  defects  of  the  present  international 
system  are  to  be  gradually  corrected  in  the  course  of  the  various  stages  of  disarmament.  At 
the  outset,  the  parties  to  the  disarmament  agreement  would  undertake  to  submit  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Justice  all  disputes  arising  over  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the 
treaty  which  are  not  settled  by  other  means.  In  view  of  the  importance  that  comprehensive 
disarmament  agreement  would  evidently  have,  this  proposal  for  compulsory  adjudication 
affords  a  significant  indication  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  American  plan.  There  is  no  real 
parallel  to  this  proposal  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

More  important  still,  the  Outline  requires  in  Stage  1  the  "conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force  in  Stage  II,  including  definitions  cf  its  purpose, 
mission,  composition  and  strength,  disposition,  command  and  control,  training,  logistical 
support,  financing,  equipment  and  armaments."1 2The  same  provision  also  calls  for  an  "exam¬ 
ination  of  the  feasibility  of  concluding  promptly  the  agr  eements  envisaged  in  Article  43  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter."1 3  These  latter  agreements  are  not  seen  as  a  possible  alternative  to, 
or  substitute  for,  the  United  Nations  peace  force;  instead,  they  are  considered  only  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  interim  arrangement,  to  be  "examined  for  their  feasibility,"  whereas  the  agreement  for 
establishing  the  United  Nations  peace  force  is  to  be  "concluded"  prior  to  advancing  from  the 
initial  stage  of  the  treaty  to  the  more  advanced  stages.  The  character  of  the  proposed  peace 
force  is  not  further  elaborated  in  the  Outline.  Nor  has  the  character  of  this  force  been  elabor¬ 
ated  in  the  subsequent  disarmament  negotiations  at  Geneva.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose, 
however,  that  in  its  composition  and  control  the  force  would  differ,  and  fundamentally  sc, 
from  the  forces  envisaged  in  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Whereas  the  forces  to 
be  provided  the  United  Nations  through  Article  43  of  the  Charter  are  clearly  national  in 
composition,  the  proposed  peace  force  is  presumably  to  be  International  in  composition. 
Whereas  control  over  the  forces  provided  through  Article  43  of  the  Charter  is  exercised  by 
the  Security  Council,  and  Is  therefore  subject  to  the  veto,  control  over  the  peace  force  is  pre¬ 
sumably  to  be  free  of  the  inhibiting  effects  of  the  veto.  In  a  word,  the  peace  force  is  intended 
ultimately  to  constitute  an  effectively  centralised  international  force. 

The  very  comprehensive  security  arrangements  that  characterize  the  American  peace¬ 
keeping  proposals  are  developed  further  In  Stage  1 1  of  the  Outline.  As  a  result  of  studies  under¬ 
taken  during  Stage  I,  the  parties  are  to  agree  "to  such  additional  steps  and  arrangements  as 
were  necessary  to  assure  the  just  and  peaceful  settlement  of  International  disputes,  whether 
legal  or  political  in  naUre.”uAl]  legal  disputes  arising  between  the  parties  to  the  treaty— and 
not  only  disputes  which  concern  the  Interpretation  or  application  of  the  treaty— are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  In  addition,  the 
parties  are  to  adopt  "such  rules  of  international  conduct  related  to  disarmament  as  might  be 
necessary  to  begin  Stage  III."15  In  particular,  they  are  to  agree  to  such  rules  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  "to  assure  states  against  indirect  aggression  and  subversion."1 “There  is  no  indication  in 
the  treaty  outline  of  who  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  critical  task  of  Interpreting  and  applying 
these  rules  of  International  conduct,  lust  as  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Outline  of  who  is 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  competence  to  order  an  enforcement  action  by  the  peace  force.  Here 
again,  however,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  task  would  not  be  entrusted  either 
to  the  parties  themselves  or  to  an  international  organ  subject  in  its  operation  to  the  inhibiting 
effects  of  the  veto.  Finally,  the  peace  force,  agreed  upon  in  Stage  I,  "would  come  into  being 
within  the  first  year  of  Stage  II  and  would  be  progressively  strengthened  during  Stage  II.’17 
And  it  is  in  Stage  II  that  the  parties  who  have  not  already  done  so  are  expected  "to  enact 
national  legislation  in  support  of  the  Treaty  imposing  legal  obligations  on  individuals  and 
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organizations  under  their  jurisdiction  and  providing  appropriate  penalties  for  non-com¬ 
pliance.’1* 

In  Stage  III  as  envisaged  in  the  Outline  the  Rubicon  is  finally  crossed,  since  it  is  in  this 
stage  that  the  peace  force  would  be  strengthened  "until  it  had  sufficient  armed  forces  and  arm¬ 
aments  so  that  no  state  could  challenge  it."19Before  this  pc.at  is  reached  there  is  a  covenant 
without  a  clearly  effective  international  sword.  After  thi  -  point  is  reached  there  is  an  inter¬ 
national  authority  which,  through  its  possession  of  an  effective  force  monopoly,  is  presumably 
able  to  coerce  any  state  or  any  probable  combination  of  states. 

The  broad  implications  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  American  and  Soviet  proposals  on 
the  peace-keeping  meas*  res  to  accompany  an  agreement  on  general  and  'complete  disarma¬ 
ment  are  further  confirmed  by  the  exchanges  that  have  marked  disarmament  negotiations  to 
date.20  The  American  position  in  th<  exchanges  has  been  insistent  upon  the  principle  that 
any  progress  toward  general  and  complete  disarmament  is  dependent  upon  parallel  progress 
in  peace-keeping,  and  progress  along  the  lines  Indicated  in  the  Outline.  The  general  and  com¬ 
plete  disarmament  of  states,  even  though  carried  out  within  ar  *ffective  system  of  verification, 
is  not  enough.  Arthur  Dean,  in  setting  forth  the  American  proposals  on  peace-keeping,  has 
pointed  out  that  since  other  forms  of  power  would  remain  at  the  disposal  of  nations  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  In  situations  of  conflict,  "we  must  have  an  alternative  realistic  system  for  coping  with 
such  differences  and  disputes  as  will  inevitably  arise.  .  .  .  General  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment  on  the  one  hand  and  improved  peace-keeping  machinery  on  the  other  are  but  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin.  We  cannot  have  one  witho  \t  the  other.  Either  we  develop  effective  institutions 
for  sftding  international  differences  and  keeping  the  peace,  or  we  in  effect  abandon  our  hopes 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament."31 

The  Soviet  response  to  the  American  position  has  been  that  disarmament— general  and 
complete  disarmament— is  itself  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  international  peac.  „•••  *  ecurity. 
"When  the  means  of  waging  war  are  destroyed,  when  states  dispose  of  neither  armies  nor 
armaments,  no  one  will  be  able  to  apply  force  or  the  threat  of  force  in  international  relations.’22 
Nevertheless,  the  Soviet  position  has  not  been  one  of  denying,  in  principle,  any  need  for  peace¬ 
keeping  machinery,  whether  in  a  disarming  or  in  a  disarmed  world.  It  has  rather  been  one  of 
insisting  that  such  machinery  already  exists  in  the  form  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
particularly  in  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Security  Council  by  the  Charter.  Apart  from  the 
adherence  of  states  to  the  principles  of  "peaceful  coexistence,”  what  is  necessary,  and  all  that 
is  necessary,  is  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations,  that  is,  to  strengthen  the  principal  organ  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Security  Council.  The  American  peace-keeping  proposals  are  there¬ 
fore  viewed  as  a  plan  to  subvert  the  Charter  and  the  powers  of  the  Security  Council.  More¬ 
over,  Soviet  spokesman  have  insisted  that  the  American  proposals  are  designed  to  delay  in¬ 
definitely  and  thus  to  frustrate  any  real  progress  toward  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
Given  the  "profound  differences”  that  exist  between  states  on  what  constitutes  legitimate  forms 
of  persuasion  as  opposed  to  illegitimate  forms  of  coercion,  how  are  they  to  agree  on  the 
"rules  of  international  conduct  related  to  disarmament”  emphasized  in  the  American  treaty 
outline  and,  in  particular,  on  agreements  assuring  states  against  "indirect  aggression  and 
subversion"  ?  Finally,  the  peace-keeping  measures  in  the  United  States  treaty  outline  are  seen 
by  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  attempt  both  to  arrest  the  "natural  historical  process  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  transformation  of  society  in  accordance  with  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  masses 
struggling  for  national  and  social  emancipation"  and  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
sovereign  states.  To  the  Soviets,  the  proposed  "rules  of  international  conduct  relating  to  dis¬ 
armament"  provide  the  justification  for  such  inter ’erence  and  the  United  Nations  peace  force 
provides  the  military  means  for  doing  so.32 


HI 

In  comparing  the  Soviet  and  American  peace-keeping  proposals  there  is  at  least  one  point 
that  should  raise  little  dispute.24  Whereas  the  Soviet  plan  is  simple  and  well  defined,  the 
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American  plar  is  complex  and— beyond  a  statement  of  principle— largely  undefined.  Hie 
Soviet  plar  may  be  defective  in  principle  and  wholly  unworkable  in  practice  but  is  simplicity 
can  hardly  be  gainsaid.  In  effect,  the  Soviet  position  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  order  of  a  disarming  and  of  a  disarmed  world  must  depend,  as  the  Internationa; 
order  has  depended,  upon  the  disposition  of  the  great  powers.  The  "original  Charter"  is  an 
almost  perfect  reflection  of  this  proposition;  hence,  the  Soviet  insistence  upon  the  need  to 
return  to  and  abide  by  this  original  system  of  the  Charter.  To  be  sure,  the  pious  hope  is 
thrown  in  that  in  the  course  of  disarming  the  great  powers  may  achieve  a  degree  of  agreement 
sufficient  to  permit  their  effective  cooperation  in  carrying  out  those  functions  assigned  to  them 
by  the  Charter.  But  the  Soviet  plan  does  not  depend  upon  the  realization  of  this  hope,  despite 
the  apparent  emphasis  it  places  on  the  implementation  of  Article  43  of  the  Charter.  It  ack¬ 
nowledges,  and  even  presupposes,  the  prospect  that  most  of  the  present  conflicts  of  interest 
between  the  great  powers  retain  their  traditional  freedom  of  action— a  freedom  symbolized  by 
their  right  of  veto  in  the  Security  Council.  Disarmament  must  be  undertaken,  if  it  is  to  be  under 
taken  at  all,  within  the  context  set  by  great  power  relations  and  despite  the  conflicts  that  con¬ 
tinue  to  mark  these  relations.  It  follows  that  what  the  great  powers  may  do  they  may  also  undo 
if  the  circumstances  prompting  their  initial  agreement  should  change. 

The  American  peace-keeping  proposals,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  sound  in  principle  but 
they  scarcely  go  beyond  a  rather  elaborate  statement  of  principle.  In  substance,  we  are  told 
that  comprehensive  disarmament  can  occur  only  within  an  international  society  that  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  effective  collective  procedures  for  maintaining  peace,  insuring  secu- 
ity,  and  providing  for  just  and  peaceful  change.  We  are  told  very  little,  however,  about  the 
actual  design  of  the  Institutions  that  are  to  operate  in  a  disarmed  world.  Thus  the  provisions 
in  the  United  States  Outline  dealing  with  the  proposed  peace  force  affirm  the  principle  that  the 
alternative  to  die  institution  of  self-help  is  a  central  authority  possessed  of  an  effective  force 
monopoly.  Whatever  the  general  merits  of  this  principle,  it  tells  us  nothing  about  the  compo¬ 
sition  and  control  of  the  projected  United  Nations  peace  force.  So  too,  with  respect  to  the 
rules  of  Internationa]  conduct  related  to  disarmament  we  are  instructed  in  a  general  principle 
but  we  are  not  given  much  guidance  on  die  possible  content  of  these  rules.  Instead,  we  are 
told  that  if  states  are  ever  to  disarm  they  may  be  expected  to  do  so  only  as  a  result  of  prior 
agreement  on  rules  which  protect  their  legitimate  interests  while  providing  adequate  means 
for  the  peaceful  and  just  settlement  of  disputes.  Once  again,  whatever  the  merits  of  this  posi¬ 
tion,  considered  in  the  abstract,  it  does  not  itself  afford  much  indication  of  the  content  of 
the  rules  that  are  to  restrain  the  behavior  of  states  and  to  determine  the  actions  of  the  inter¬ 
national  peace-kesptng  authority. 

If  the  American  proposals  are  very  much  wanting  in  significant  detail,  are  they  never¬ 
theless  sound  in  principle?  That  principle,  we  may  remind  ourselves,  is  that  comprehensive 
disarmament  and  the  development  of  effective  international  institutions  for  keeping  the  peace 
are  but  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  and  that  progress  in  the  one  must  be  attended  by  a  parallel 
degree  of  progress  in  the  other.  The  point  has  been  made  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  American  proposals  are  based  is  by  no  means  novel  and  has  been 
advocated  in  previous  disarmament  negotiations.  Presumably,  then,  the  American  position 
today  follows  the  French  argument  of  the  inter-war  period,  an  argument  commonly  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  phrase  ‘'security  before  disarmament."  More  accurately,  the  French  contended 
that  disarmament  is  impossible— or,  if  possible,  undesirable— without  a  parallel  organization 
of  international  security.  Disarmament  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  security  attained 
by  means  other  than  those  traditionally  employed  by  states;  the  problem  of  disarmament  is 
the  problem  of  the  effective  international  organization  of  peace.  Substitute  the  terms  "security" 
and  "organization  of  peace"  for  "peace-keening"  and  the  American  position  echoes  the  French 
arguments  of  a  generation  ago.35 

It  is  by  no  means  a  criticism  of  the  American  position,  and  the  principle  from  which  it 
proceeds,  that  the  possibility  of  comprehensive  disarmament  is  virtually  precluded  from  the 
start.  It  Is  necessary  to  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  peace-keeping  proposals  in  the  United 


States  Outline  do  appear  to  have  this  result  They  call  for  nothing  less  than  the  kind  oi  con¬ 
sensus  that  can  be  found  only  in  cohesive  and  well-ordered  domestic  societies.  Thus  die  re¬ 
straints  on  coercion  that  states  are  expected  to  agree  to,  in  the  form  of  legal  norms,  are  not 
simply  an  incidental  feature  of  the  American  proposals  but,  along  with  the  creation  of  a  United 
Nations  peace  force,  they  evidently  form  the  very  core  of  these  proposals.  Indeed,  they  are  in 
a  sense  more  important  even  than  the  satisfactory  design  of  a  United  Nations  peace  force, 
since  it  is  dear  that  agreement  on  them  is  a  vital  precondition  not  to  the  bare  establishment  of 
such  a  force  but  to  endowing  it  with  an  effective  monopoly  of  force.  Yet  it  is  apparent  that  a 
satisfactory  agreement  on  these  rules,  which  would  in  large  measure  define  the  essential 
features  of  the  new  international  order,  presupposes  a  degree  of  consensus  that  even  the  Europ¬ 
ean  states  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  very  far  from  achieving.  It  seems  redundant  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  there  is  much  less  prospect  today  of  states  achieving  such  a  consensus. 26 

Then,  too,  die  point  must  be  emphasized  that  it  is  one  thing  to  define  the  various  forms  of 
aggression  for  a  society  the  members  of  which  continue  to  rely  primarily  upon  methods  of  * 
self-redress  and  quite  another  thing  to  define  those  uses  of  power  to  be  considered  as  illegiti¬ 
mate  for  a  society  in  which  the  scope  of  self-redress  has  been  severely  restricted.  If  states  have 
been  unable  in  die  put  to  agree  upon  a  definition  of  aggression,  this  failure  is  not  ouly  due 
to  the  absence  of  the  kind  of  consensus  referred  to  above.  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  attempts 
to  define  aggression  have  been  made  within  a  society  affording  no  reliable  assurance  to  its 
members  that  their  respective  rights  will  be  protected  and  that  their  demands  for  change  will 
be  given  due  consideration.27  In  the  absence  of  institutions  capable  of  giving  such  assurance, 
the  reluctance  to  define  aggression  may  mark  both  a  statue  quo  power  and  the  state  that  de¬ 
sires  change.  At  the  same  time,  the  attempt  to  provide  for  theae  institutions  can  only  prove 
feasible  if  the  norms  that  are  to  govern  their  actions  are  very  dearly  and  comprehensively 
defined.  For  in  the  absence  of  that  consensus  which  grows  out  of  shared  traditions  and  com¬ 
mon  values  the  danger  of  arbitrary  action  by  the  law  applying  and  enforcing  organs  must 
prove  very  real.  It  is  quite  understandable,  than,  that  in  die  United  States  Outline  considerable 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  "rules  of  international  conduct  related  to  disarmament"  which  are 
to  restrain  the  behavior  of  states  in  a  disarmed  world  and  to  determine  the  actions  of  the 
Unifed  Nations  peace  force.  Yet  the  very  attempt  to  define  these  rules  with  any  real  precision 
and  in  any  detail  is  bound  to  be  frustrated  from  die  outset  by  the  absence  of  the  kind  of  con¬ 
sensus  their  successful  formulation  must  require. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  requirement  in  the  Outline  calling  for  agreement  upon 
such  rules  and  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to  assure  the  "Just  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes.”  The  virtue  of  this  requirement  is  that  it  reflects  an  awareness  of  the 
need  to  provide  for  change  in  addition  to  die  need  for  order  and  security.  The  same  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  achieving  agreement  on  illegitimate  forms  of  coercion  must  frustrate  the  attempt 
to  provide  for  collective  procedures  assuring  both  Just  and  peaceful  change.  Quite  apart  from 
the  absence  of  a  meaningful  consensus  today  on  what  constitutes  "just  change,”  there  is  the 
inherent  difficulty  of  ever  attempting  to  give  legal  form  to— let  alone  o  assure— those  ends 
toward  which  a  society  is  to  evolve.  Only  rarely  do  domeedc  societies  make  this  attempt— 
at  any  rate,  they  rarely  make  this  attempt  through  the  formal  Instrument  of  law.  What  they 
do  attempt  with  varying  success  is  to  provides  reasonably  workable  mechanism  for  effecting 
change.  That  mechanism— e.g.,  in  democratic  societies  the  principle  of  majority  rule— may 
itself  be  a  significant  part  of  men's  conception  of  a  tolerably  just  society.  Still,  it  does  not  so 
much  define  the  direction  of  change  as  it  does  the  manner  in  which  change  is  to  take  place. 
How  satisfactory  and  effective  it  may  prove  to  be  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom  and  sense  of 
restraint  with  which  men  employ  it,  and  this  will  in  turn  ultimately  depend  upon  a  moral  con¬ 
sensus  that  is  always  far  more  the  creatorthan  the  creature  of  law.  Given  the  profound  moral 
schisms  that  mark  the  contemporary  international  1.  xiety,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  a 
workable  mechanism  for  assuring  the  just  and  peacet  1  settlement  of  international  disputes 
can  presently  be  found  by  devising  ingenious  schemes  for  weighted  voting  in  the  General 
Assembly  c  ‘—even  worse— by  creation  of  an  intematior  al  equity  tribunal.2® 
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These  observations  indicate  the  imposing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  general  disarmament 
They  clearly  do  not  invalidate  the  assumptions  on  which  the  American  peace-keeping  pro¬ 
posals  are  based.  There  may  not  be  the  slightest  prospect  that  the  substance  of  these  proposals 
will  be  acted  upon.  This,  however,  may  be  less  a  criticism  of  them  them  a  commentary  on  the 
adverse  environment  that  inhibits  their  implementation.  It  may  be  true  that  the  peace-keeping 
institutions  called  for  in  the  Outline  are  not  a  self-evident  requirement  for  a  disarmed  world.  It 
is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  world  in  which  despite  the  continued  absence  of  effective  collective 
procedures  for  maintaining  peace  and  security  nations  have  abandoned  their  arms  and  have 
come  to  rely  instead  upon  methods  of  self-help  other  than  armed  force.  At  the  same  time,  to 
conceive  of  such  a  world  requires  us  to  break  from  past  experience.  There  may  be  no  logical 
reason  for  assuming  that,  in  the  absence  of  those  institutions  which  have  brought  peace  and 
security  to  domestic  societies,  nations  will  not  disarm  or,  even  if  they  do  disarm,  will  remain 
disarmed  despite  the  persistence  of  profound  conflicts  of  interest.  If  history,  however,  is  con¬ 
sidered  relevant  in  this  respect,  there  is  good  reason  to  assume  they  will  do  neither.  An  assump¬ 
tion  that  has  almost  the  whole  of  past  experience  to  invoke  in  its  support  is  not  es*y  to  criti¬ 
cize,  let  alone  to  reject.  This  is  not  to  say  that  such  an  assumption  csuinot  be  criticized,  smd 
even  rejected,  but  simply  that  a  heavy  burden  must  rest  upon  those  who  attempt  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  the  American  proposals  are  not  simply  dependent— or  even  primarily  dependent 
—upon  the  assumption  that  past  experience  must  remain  the  guide  in  the  present  as  well  as 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  After  all,  it  is  possible  to  question  the  relevance  of  this  experience  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  it  is  drawn  from  the  record  ..‘"peace-keeping"  within  domestic  soci¬ 
eties.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  experience  of  peace-keeping  within  domestic  societies  has  a 
necessary  applicability  to  the  problem  of  peace-keeping  in  international  society,  that  whatever 
the  alternatives,  international  disarmament  can  or  should  proceed  only  by  following  this  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  regardless  of  circumstance  it  is  undesirable  to  undertake  general  disarma¬ 
ment  in  the  absence  of  those  peace-keeping  institutions  characteristic  of  the  state.  Nor  do  the 
American  proposals  really  appear  to  assume  the  contrary.  What  they  do  clearly  assume  is 
that  quite  apart  from  the  experience  of  domestic  societies,  the  risks  implicit  in  any  compre¬ 
hensive  disarmament  scheme  that  is  not  attended  by  the  kind  of  peace-keeping  institutions 
outlined  in  the  American  plan  outweigh  the  risks  of  no  disarmament  at  all.  That  assumption 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  Whether  or  not  it  is  true,  it  is  the  critical  assumption  on  which  the 
American  position  rests  and  not  the  assumption  that  the  kind  of  peace-keeping  institutions 
outlined  in  the  American  plan  are  somehow  inherent  in  any  possible  plan  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  *• 

Whereas  the  American  position  assumes  that  without  the  development  of  effective  collec 
tive  procedures  for  ensuring  peace  and  security  the  risks  of  general  disarmament  must  prove 
too  great,  the  Soviet  position  necessarily  assumes— if  we  are  to  view  it  seriously— that  the  risks 
implicit  in  the  preeent  arms  competition  outweigh  the  risks  of  disarming  in  a  world  where 
nations  would  nevertheless  continue  to  rely  upon  methods  of  self-help.  The  American  plan 
evidently  implies  the  end  of  a  system  dominated  by  these  methods. 

Kow  can  agreement  be  readied  on  the  norms  a  world  authority  is  to  apply  and  enforce  so 
long  as  states  remain  divided  into  basically  antagonistic  social  and  political  systems?  Who 
would  apply  and  enforce  this  law  with  impartiality  even  if  agreement  on  its  content  could 
somehow  be  reached?  In  view  of  the  apparently  Insurmountable  difficulties  indicated  by  these 
questions,  the  insistence  that  general  disarmament  must  be  attended  by  a  basic  reform  of  the 
present  system  is  therefore  seen  by  the  Soviets  to  deny  the  possibility  of  general  disarmament. 
If  nations  are  ever  to  abandon  their  arms,  though  the  basic  conflicts  that  gave  rise  to  these 
arms  remain,  it  will  only  be  through  the  present  system  and  not  as  a  result  of  its  deliberate 
transformation.  It  follows  from  the  Soviet  view  that  apart  from  denying  themselves  the  capa¬ 
city  to  resort  directly  to  armed  violence,  in  a  disarmed  world  states  will  continue  to  rely  upon 
the  traditional  instrvments  of  diplomacy.  Moreover,  implicit  in  the  Soviet  position  is  the 
possibility  that  states  may  always  break  the  disarmament  agreement  and  rearm.  The  threat 
of  military  force  will  therefore  remain  one  of  the  instruments  of  diplomacy.  Hence  war  itself 
will  remain  the  ultima  ratio  of  diplomacy,  though  at  one  stage  removed.30 
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IV 

There  it  a  distinctly  limited  utility  in  analyzing  further  these  radically  divergent  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  peace-keeping  in  a  disarmed  world.  So  long  as  a  consideration  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  peace-keeping  remains  tied  to  the  vision  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  the  con¬ 
troversies  thus  engendered  over  the  order  a  disarmed  world  should  have  are  likely  to  prove 
sterile  and  inconclusive  for  the  reason  that  the  vision  of  a  disarmed  world,  whether  with  or 
without  effective  collective  procedures  for  keeping  the  peace,  represents  too  sharp  a  break  from 
our  experience.  This  being  so,  peace-keeping  proposals  for  such  a  world  almost  of  necessity 
partake  of  the  same  unreality  as  the  world  they  presuppose.  Much  more  useful,  it  would 
seem,  is  an  inquiry  into  the  problem  of  peace-keeping  in  a  partially  disarmed  world.  It  may 
of  course  be  seriously  questioned  whether  even  partial  disarmament,  if  it  is  to  proceed  be¬ 
yond  a  mere  token  reduction  of  arms,  can  at  present  be  considered  a  serious  prospect.  What¬ 
ever  the  position  taken  on  this  issue,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  nothing  beyond  partial  disarma¬ 
ment  can  be  meaningfully  considered,  given  the  character  of  contemporary  international 
society. 

The  view  could  be  taken  that  the  peace-keeping  requirements  of  partial  disarmament  must 
be  seen  in  terms  of  the  peace-keeping  requirements  of  general  disarmament  and  that  the  peace¬ 
keeping  measures  necessary  for  general  disarmament  are  in  principle  also  necessary  for  par¬ 
tial  disarmament,  though  in  the  case  of  partial  disarmament  such  measures  would  of  course 
be  of  a  more  modest  character.  It  is  apparent  that  this  view  of  the  relationship  between  dis¬ 
armament  and  peace-keeping  is  valid  only  if  the  process  of  disarmament  itself  is  seen  as  a 
continuum  marked  by  no  radical  breaks  and,  consequently,  if  the  systematic  changes  effected 
by  disarmament  are  seen  to  occur  fairly  evenly  throughout  the  disarmament  process.  Put  in 
its  simplest  terms,  a  fifty  percent  reduction  of  the  present  level  of  armaments  would  therefore 
represent,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  a  kind  of  half-way  station  between  the  present 
world  and  disarmed  world.  Similarly,  the  peace-keeping  measures  attending  this  fifty  percent 
reduction  would  represent  a  kind  of  half-way  station  between  the  institutions  of  the  present 
international  system  and  the  institutional  requirements  of  a  disarmed  world.  If,  however,  the 
process  of  disarmament  is  not  seen  as  a  continuum,  then  it  evidently  does  not  follow  that  the 
peace-keeping  measures  required  for  partial  disarmament  are  simply  a  modest  version  of  the 
peace-keeping  measures  required  for  general  disarmament.  It  may  instead  follow  that  there 
is  really  no  meaningful  parallel  at  all  between  die  two  situations  and  that  any  insistence  upon 
finding  such  a  parallel  in  terms  of  the  problem  of  peacekeeping  would  only  serve  as  an  un¬ 
necessary  hindrance  to  achieving  partial  disarmament. 

There  does  appear  to  be  a  rather  general  conviction  among  students  of  disarmament  that 
the  process  of  disarmament  cannot  be  seen  to  follow  a  continuum  with  systemic  consequences 
roughly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  arms  reduction.  Instead,  there  is  agreement  that  in 
the  absence  of  certain  compensatory  measures  the  consequences  of  a  given  percentage  cut  in 
armaments,  and  particularly  in  strategic  arms,  may  vary,  and  considerably,  depending  upon 
the  point  in  the  scale  of  arms  at  which  the  cut  is  made.  Although  a  substantial  reauction  of 
strategic  weapons— let  us  say  from  thirty  to  fifty  percent  of  present  'evels— might  not  give 
rise  to  any  marked  Increase  of  Instability,  a  reduction  of  eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  levels  of 
such  weapons  would  almost  certainly  have  this  result.  Moreover,  as  the  upper  ranges  of 
strategic  disarmament  ere  readied  the  resulting  instability  might  well  increase  so  sharply  as 
to  bear  almost  no  relation  at  all  to  the  corresponding  percentage  cut  in  armaments.  Thus 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  a  further  reduction  in  strategic  weapons  is  very  likely  to  give 
rise  to  acute  fears  of  successful  evasion,  and  perhaps  of  surprise  attack,  unless  the  system  of 
verification  is  generally  felt  to  be  quite  reliable.  And  even  if  the  verification  system  is  con¬ 
sidered  reliable,  there  may  be  a  marked  Increase  of  instability  at  very  low  levels  of  strategic 
weapons.  Similarly,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  any  further  reduction  in  conventional  arms 
will  sharply  diminish,  if  not  simply  predude,  the  possibility  of  taking  effective  though  limited 
action  in  the  defense  of  one's  allies  or,  more  generally,  of  taking  many  of  the  limited  pacifica- 
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tory  measures  that  great  powers  have  traditionally  taken.  Where  precisely  these  points  must 
be  located  and  how  far  reaching  the  effects  of  passing  beyond  them  may  be  are  matters  over 
which  there  persists  a  good  deal  of  controversy  and  uncertainty.  But  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  there  are  such  points  and  that  they  represent  discontinuities  in  the  disarmament  process.*1 

There  is  a  further  consideration  that  must  prompt  us  to  view  with  skepticism  tke  position 
that  progress  in  disarmament  cannot  proceed  without  parallel  progress  in  the  development 
of  peace-keeping  institutions.  If  the  process— or  progress— of  disarmament  cannot  be  seen  as 
a  continuum  having  evenly  distributed  effects,  there  is  perhaps  even  less  warrant  for  consider¬ 
ing  the  development  of  peace-keeping  in  a  similar  manner.  Indeed,  it  may  be  argued  that  in 
the  case  of  peace-keeping  we  are  more  nearly  faced  with  an  either-or  proposition  than  we  are 
in  the  case  of  arms  reduction  and  that  this  disparity  between  the  two  creates  a  special  difficulty. 
If  the  systemic  effects  of  arms  reduction  are  uneven  when  taken  as  a  whole,  there  are  still 
segments  of  this  whole  where  the  effects  are  likely  to  prove  quite  even  in  their  progression. 
Even  where  these  effects  are  quite  uneven  in  terms  of  a  given  quantity— or  a  given  percentage 
cut— of  arms  reduction,  there  still  does  not  literally  appear  to  be  a  point  of  no  return,  a  point 
at  which  the  system  is  suddenly  and  for  all  practiced  purposes  irrevocably  treunsformed  into 
something  altogether  differ 

In  the  case  of  peace-keeping,  however,  there  does  appear  to  be  such  a  point.  It  is  not  reached 
when  nations  have  merely  agreed  in  principle  to  submit  to  certain  collective  procedures  for 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  their  differences  or  even  when  they  have  taken  some  of  the  initial 
steps  required  to  implement  such  agreement.  It  is  reached  when  they  no  longer  possess  the 
independent  military  power  to  effectively  resist  these  collective  procedures.  In  the  Outline ,  it 
occurs  in  the  final  stage  of  general  and  complete  disarmament  when  the  United  Nations  peace 
force  has  "sufficient  armed  forces  and  armaments  eo  that  no  state  could  challenge  it."  Before 
this  point  has  been  reached  the  projected  peace  force  can  be,  at  best,  merely  one  power  among 
other  powers.  Even  this  prospect  seems  fanciful,  however,  if  only  we  assume  a  world  in  whi<  h 
the  great  powers  would  still  retain  military  forces  at  one-third  of  their  present  levels.  In  such 
a  world  the  peace  force  would  have  to  be  a  very  substantial  one  even  to  have  a  moderating 
role  in  great  power  conflicts,  let  alone  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence.  Unless  the  great  powers 
were  to  go  well  beyond  what  might  reasonably  be  considered  at  partial  disarmament,  the 
peace  force,  even  if  established,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  no  more  than  a  marginal  effect 
on  the  present  system.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  in  the  absence  of  a  centralized  peace  force  possess¬ 
ing  a  preponderance  of  military  power-ln-being  that  states  would  place  much  confidence  in  the 
other  peace-keeping  measures  they  may  have  been  able  to  agree  upon.  Even  if  they  were  able 
to  agree  upon  "rules  of  international  conduct  related  to  /partial/  disarmament,”  these  rules 
would  still  have  to  be  interpreted  and  applied  by  a  competent  third  party  if  they  are  not  to 
give  rise  to  the  same  difficulties  that  have  so  regularly  arisen  in  the  past  when  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  rules  of  conduct  has  been  left  to  the  interested  parties.  The  effectiveness  of  third  party 
judgment,  and  the  willingness  of  states  to  submit  to  third  party  judgment,  will  surely  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  the  expectation  that  force  is  so  organized  as  to  assure  states  that  third 
party  judgment,  once  given,  will  be  enforced.33  In  the  absence  of  this  assurance— that  is,  in  tho 
absence  of  a  centralized  force  monopoly— the  international  society  must  be  expected  to  remain 
one  characterized  in  all  Important  respects  by  the  dominance  of  self-help. 

V 

If  these  considerations  are  once  accepted,  it  follows  that  the  problem  of  peace-keeping  in  a 
partially  disarmed  world  will  at  best  differ  only  in  degree  from  the  problem  of  peace-keeping 
in  the  present  world.  We  may  therefore  put  aside  those  institutional  changes  which,  if  effected, 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  system  of  self-help  or  even  the  serious  modification  of  this  system. 
There  1  emails  the  possibility  of  peace-keeping  measures  that  are  clearly  compatible  with  a 
system  in  which  self-help  would  continue  to  dominate.  In  particular,  it  is  possible  to  insist  that 
an  agreement  on  partied  disarmament  be  attended  by  agreement  of  the  parties  on  "rules  of 
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international  conduct  related  to  partial  disarmament”  The  purpose  of  these  rules  would  pre¬ 
sumably  have  to  be  that  of  imposing  additional  restraints  on  state  conduct  that  is  of  Imposing 
restraints  on  state  conduct  in  addition  to  the  restraints  already  imposed  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  customary  international  law.  Still  another  and  related  purpose  might  be  to  re¬ 
solve  existing  controversy  and  uncertainty  over  those  restraints  already  imposed  upon  states, 
particularly  those  restraints  imposed  by  the  Charter. 

If  we  are  to  consider  the  desirability  of  insisting  upon  additional  rules  of  international  con¬ 
duct  as  a  condition  of  partial  disarmament,  we  must  begin  by  asking  ourselves  what  are  the 
existing  legal  restraints  on  the  coercive  measures  states  may  employ  in  their  mutual  relations 
and  what  makes  these  restraints  effective  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  Ineffective.  The  principal  re¬ 
straints  laid  down  by  the  Charter  are  to  be  found  in  Article  2,  paragraphs  3  and  4.  Article  2, 
paragraph  3,  obligates  member  states  to  "settle  their  international  disputes  by  peaceful  means 
in  such  a  manner  that  International  peace  and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered." 
And  Article  2,  paragraph  4,  of  the  Charter  declares  that  the  members  "shall  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  polit¬ 
ical  independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations."  To  these  two  principles,  which  have  been  termed  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Charter,  must  be  added  the  provision  reserving  to  the  member  states  the  right  of  individual 
and  collective  self-defense.  Thus  Article  51  provides  that:  "Nothing  in  the  present  Charter 
shall  impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security.  Measures  taken  by  Members  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right  of  self-defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Security  Council  and 
shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  under  the 
present  Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action  as  it  deans  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or 
restore  international  peace  and  security." 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  identifying  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  which  limit  the  coercive 
measures  states  may  employ  in  their  Intern atioual  relations  but  in  determining  the  precise 
scope  of  these  provisions,  and  particularly  die  scope  of  the  right  of  self-defense.  It  is  the  latter 
question  that  continues  to  occasion  controversy  and  that  requires  some  elaboration  and  com¬ 
ment.  According  to  one  view,  the  restrictive  view,  die  effect  of  Article  2,  paragraphs  3  and  4, 
is  to  forbid  any  threat  or  use  of  fares  and  certainly  any  threat  or  use  of  armed  force— on  the 
part  of  the  member  states  except  where  expressly  permitted  by  some  other  provision  of  the 
Charter.  In  this  view  the  fact  that  the  broad  injunction  in  Article  2,  paragraph  4,  to  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  is  immediately  followed  by  the  words  "against  the  territorial 
Integrity  or  political  Independence  of  any  state"  is  not  interpreted  to  qualify  the  comprehensive 
character  of  the  general  prohibition  of  force.  It  is  argued  that  the  terms  "territorial  integrity” 
and  "political  independence"  are  but  synonyms  for  territorial  inviolability  and  that,  in  any 
event,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  employ  armed  force  against  a  state  without  affecting  either  *,ts 
territorial  Integrity  or  Its  political  independence. 83  Moreover,  Article  2,  paragraph  4,  does 
not  simply  forbid  the  threat  o.'  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  any  state  but  forbids  force  "in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  Purposes 
of  the  United  Nations."  Thus  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  po¬ 
litical  independence  of  a  state  is  only  one  manner— though  not  the  only  manner— that  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  United  Nations.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  Organization 
is,  as  Article  1,  paragraph  1,  declares,  to  maintain  international  peace  and  security  through 
the  taking  of  "effective  collective  measures."  Any  use  of  force  which  has  not  the  character  of  a 
collective  measure  in  the  sense  of  Article  1,  paragraph  1,  is  therefore  forbidden  by  the  Charter 
unless  expressly  permitted  as  an  exception  to  Article  2,  paragraph  4.  Apart  from  such  ef¬ 
fective  collective  measures  as  are  taken  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  competent  United 
Nations  organs.  Article  51  provides— for  all  practical  purposes34— the  only  exception  to  the 
general  prohibition  of  Article  2,  paragraph  4.  The  effect  of  Article  51,  however,  is  to  limit  the 
right  of  employing  force  in  self-defense  to  the  one  case  of  a  prior  armed  attack.  The  words 
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If  an  armed  attack  occurs”  are  therefore  deemed  critical  in  determining  the  scope  of  self- 
defense  afforded  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  and  they  are  interprets  to  forbid  the  taking  of 
anticipatory  measures  of  self-defense.  It  is  true  that  Article  5*  *  Iso  speaks  of  an  "inherent" 
right  of  self-defense.  But  the  significance  of  this  term— if,  indeed,  iv  possesses  any  significance  at 
all— is  at  best  obscure.  In  any  event,  it  cannot  detract  from  the  gereral  prohibition  laid  down  in 
Article  2,  paragraph  4,  and  the  otherwise  apparent  requirement  in  Article  51  that  self-defense 
may  only  be  exercised  in  response  to  an  armed  attack.  In  sum,  this  view  holds  that  self- 
defense  provides  the  one  exception  to  the  general  prohibition  on  force  in  the  Charter  and  that 
this  exception  is  in  turn  restricted  to  the  sole  contingency  of  a  prior  armed  attack. 35 

In  opposition  to  the  restrictive  view  it  has  been  argued  thut  Article  51  must  be  seen  sis  a 
reservation  rather  than  as  a  grant.  What  Article  51  makes  r‘ear,  then,  is  that  measures  of 
individual  or  collective  self-defense  against  an  armed  attack  are  permitted  members  (in  the 
absence  of  effective  Intervention  by  the  Security  Council)  whatever  the  restraints  laid  down 
elsewhere  in  the  Charter.  But  beyond  this  the  right  of  self-defense  as  determined  by  customary 
international  law  remains  unimpaired,  save  where  it  is  restricted  by  Charter  provisions  other 
than  Article  51.36  In  this  respect  Article  2,  paragraphs  3  and  4,  are  not  interpreted  to  im¬ 
pose  substantive  restraints  on  the  customary  right  of  self-defense.  Thus  it  is  contended  that, 
by  definition,  force  employed  in  legitimate  self-defense— l.e.,  legitimate  according  to  the  custo¬ 
mary  law— cannot  be  directed  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  a 
state,  else  it  woulu  cease  to  be  legitimate  self-defense.37  Nor  is  there  any  compelling  reason  why 
the  exercise  of  self-defense,  if  taken  in  conformity  with  the  customary  law,  should  be  considered 
as  a  use  of  force  Inconsistent  with  the  Purpose  of  the  United  Nations."  For  these  purposes, 
and  the  obligations  they  presumably  imply,  are  themselves  dependent  on  the  assumption 
that  the  system  of  collective  security  established  in  the  Charter  will  prove  effective  in  practice. 
At  the  very  least,  it  is  doubtful  what  precise  obligations  for  members  can  be  read  into  Article 
1  once  this  assumption  is  invalidated.  In  effect,  this  view  not  only  asserts  that  the  customary 
right  of  self-defense  remains  substantially  unimpaired  by  the  Charter  but  comes  very  close  to 
asserting  that  in  the  absence  of  those  "effective  collective  measures”  which  lorm  the  core  of  the 
Charter,  and  Indeed  its  ratoon  d’ttre ,  the  member  states  may  once  again  employ  the  tradi¬ 
tional  measures  of  self-help,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  in  the  protection  of  their  in¬ 
terests. M 

Still  another  view  that  appears  In  almost  equally  sharp  contrast  to  the  restrictive  view  out¬ 
lined  above  may  be  noted,  ft  has  been  argued  that  even  if  the  restrictive  interpretation  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  2,  paragraph  4,  Is  accepted  and  Article  51  is  found  to  provide  the  one  exception  to  the 
general  prohibition  of  force,  It  still  does  not  follow  that  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  resti  ictive 
views  are  correct.  For  these  conclusions  respecting  the  scope  of  the  right  of  self-defense  evi¬ 
dently  depend  upon  a  particular  interpretation  of  Article  51,  and  this  interpretation  must  be 
seriously  questioned,  ft  is  possible,  however,  to  interpret  Article  51  as  itself  preserving  the 
substance  of  foe  customary  right  of  self-defense.  Article  51  declares  that  nothing  in  the 
Charter  shall  impair  the  Inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense."  The  term 
"inherent*  may  be  understood  not  merely  to  express  a  theoretical  view  of  the  drafters  that  the 
right  of  self-defense  is  a  natural  right  but  to  reflect  an  intention  to  preserve  the  customary 
right  of  self-defense,  subject  of  course  to  effective  intervention  by  the  Security  Council.  The 
broad  effect  of  Article  51,  then,  is  to  make  dear  that  in  the  absence  of  effective  action  b”  the 
Council  this  customary  right  remains  unimpaired.  To  be  sure,  there  is  still  a  need  to  explain 
the  words  "if  an  armed  attack  occurs?  which  Immediately  follow  upon  the  words  "Nothing  in 
the  present  Charter  shall  impair  the  Inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense.  . 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  word  "if  may  be  understood  to  express  an  hypothesis  rather 
than  a  condition  and  therefore  simply  emphasizes  one  possible  circumstance  in  which  the 
right  of  self-defense  may  be  exercised;  it  need  not  be  Interpreted  to  exhaust,  and  probably  was 
not  intended  to  exhaust,  all  of  the  possible  dreumstances  in  which  the  right  of  self-defense  might 
still  be  exercised. 40 
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There  remains  the  task  of  commenting  on  the  substantive  issues  these  divergent  views  raise 
It  should  be  apparent  that  acceptance  of  the  restrictive  view  would  still  not  remove  all  of  the 
uncertainty  attending  the  right  of  self-defense  permitted  by  the  Charter.  In  limiting  die  right 
to  use  force  in  self-defense  to  the  sole  contingency  of  an  armed  attack,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
determine  what  constitutes  an  armed  attack.  Thus  Artj£  51  does  not  require  that  an  armed 
attack  be  “direct"  before  it  may  be  responded  to  with  forahle  measures  of  seif-defense.  There 
is  no  apparent  reason  when  considering  the  terms  of  Article  51  for  refusing  to  consider  die 
indirect  employment  of  force  by  one  state  against  another  state  as  constituting  an  armed  at¬ 
tack.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  consequence  of  Including  indirect  uses  of  sunned  force  within 
the  concept  of  armed  attack  is  to  expand  this  concept  to  a  point  where  it  may  well  become  al¬ 
most  meaningless  as  a  legal  restraint  and  that  the  only  alternative  is  to  confine  its  meaning 
to  armed  force  directly  employed  by  a  state.  The  argument  is  not  without  merit.  'Sven  so,  it 
finds  little  support  in  the  wording  of  Article  51.  Nor  csm  it  be  denied  that  a  state's  politicad 
independence  may  be  jeopardized'  by  such  indirect  uses  of  armed  force. 

The  principal  criticism  made  of  the  restrictive  view  is  not  of  course  that  it  fails  to  remove 
all  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the  concept  of  armed  attack,  and  consequently  the  uncertainty 
that  must  continue  to  mark  the  scope  of  the  right  of  self-defense.  It  is  rather  that  the  restrictive 
view  is  unreasonable  in  that  the  requirements  it  lays  down  for  the  exercise  of  force  in  self- 
defense  would,  if  adhered  to,  defeat  the  essential  purpose  of  this  right  Thus  to  require  that  an 
armed  attack  must  have  actually  begun  before  the  right  of  self-defense  may  be  exercised  is  to 
exceed  even  the  requirements  for  exercising  self-defense  imposed  by  most  municipal  legal 
systems  which  permit  acts  in  self-defense  not  only  against  an  actual  danger  but  also  against 
one  that  is  imminent  The  restrictive  view,  it  is  argued,  would  therefore  place  more  rigid  re¬ 
quirements  on  the  right  to  exercise  self-defense  precisely  in  those  circumstances  where  this  right 
must  continue  to  afford  the  principal  basis  for  security.  Moreover,  this  insistence  upon  re¬ 
stricting  the  right  of  self-defense  beyond  that  required  by  municipal  law  is  particularly  ob¬ 
jectionable  given  the  character  of  modern  weapons.  The  speed  of  modern  weapons  may  leave 
no  time  tor  the  attacked  state  to  take  adequate  measures  of  self-defense  and  the  destructive 
power  of  these  weapons  may  leave— mice  they  have  been  employed— very  little  to  defend. 

The  more  general  objection  to  the  restrictive'  view,  however,  is  simply  that  a  state  may  be 
unable  to  preserve  its  vital  interests— above  all  its  political  independence— if  the  use  of  force  in 
self-defense  is  only  legitimate  where  die  measures  used  to  endanger  the  state's  interests  take 
the  form  of  an  armed  attack.  IV  measures  that  may  jeopardise  a  state's  independence  need 
not  Involve  armed  force,  and  particularly  not  the  overt  employment  of  armed  force,  though 
they  may  nevertheless  be  unlawful.  TV  result  of  denying  to  states  the  right  to  respond  to  such 
unlawful  measures  by  employing,  if  necessary,  forcible  measures  in  self-defense  may  well  re¬ 
sult  in  turning  the  right  of  political  independence  into  little  more  than  a  sham.  Nor  is  it  useful 
here  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  state  and  international  society.  Within  tire  state  a  right  of 
self-defense  is  denied  die  individual  short  of  an  armed  attack  or  die  imminent  threat  of  armed 
attack  precisely  because  the  individual  may  seek  and  receive  protection  against  other  unlawful 
acts  endangering  his  vital— and  legally  protected— interests.  The  same  assurance  evidently  does 
not  obtain  for  states  in  International  society.  To  require  of  states  what  is  required  of  individ¬ 
uals  within  the  state  is  to  ignore  the  disparate  circumstances  that  make  the  employment  of 
armed  force  a  reasonable  condition  for  the  exercise  of  self-defense  in  the  one  case  and  an  un¬ 
reasonable  condition  in  the  other  case. 

These  criticisms  of  the  restrictive  view  are  surely  not  without  considerable  merit.  It  is  much 
easier  to  make  them,  howev  r,  than  it  is  to  suggest  an  alternative  that  is  not  equally  vulnerable 
to  criticism.  Admittedly,  it  appears  paradoxical  that  the  restrictive  view,  in  denying  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  anticipatory  acts  of  self-defense,  would  go  beyond  the  requirements  even  of  municipal 
law.  In  large  part,  the  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox  must  be  found  in  those  very  con¬ 
ditions  which  normally  attend  the  exercise  of  self-defense  in  international  society,  conditions 
which  from  one  point  of  view  so  clearly  seem  to  require  a  right  to  take  anticipatory  acts  of 
self-defense.  It  is  necessary  to  recall  that  within  the  state  the  right  of  self-defense  is  severely 
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controlled.  Although  when  acting  in  self-defense  the  Individual  must  exercise  a  right  of  self- 
judgment,  that  right  is  merely  provisional;  in  exercising  that  right  the  Individual  acts  at  his 
peril,  for  his  act  of  self-judgment  is  always  subject  to  later  review  and  impartial  adjudication. 
This  assurance  of  later  review  and  impartial  adjudication  prevents  the  abuse  of  a  right  to  take 
measures  of  self-defense  agairst  an  imminent  and  not  only  an  actual  danger.  The  absence  of 
this  assurance  in  international  society  must  give  rise  to  the  danger  of  abuse  when  the  scope 
of  the  right  to  self-defense  is  extended  to  Include  anticipatory  acts  of  self-defense.  Critics  of  the 
restrictive  view  cannot  have  it  both  ways;  the  same  conditions  that  do  indeed  lend  support  to 
the  argument  for  permitting  anticipatory  acts  of  self-defense  in  international  society  also  point 
to  the  very  considerable  dangers  of  granting  such  a  right.41 

Nor  does  the  nature  of  modern  weapons  substantially  alter  this  conclusion.  If  the  speed  and 
destructive  power  of  modem  weapons  may  defeat  the  purpose  of  self-defense  in  the  absence  of 
a  right  to  take  anticipatory'  measures  against  an  imminent  attack,  it  is  these  same  character¬ 
istics  of  modem  weapons  that  must  also  render  a  right  to  take  anticipatory  measures  par¬ 
ticularly  dangerous  and  subject  to  grave  abuse. 

Apart  from  the  issue  of  anticipatory  self-defense,  if  the  restrictive  view  of  self-defense  under 
the  Charter  is  considered  generally  inadequate  and  unacceptable,  what  is  the  alternative? 
The  broad  response  given  this  question  has  been  to  insist  that  the  customary  right  to  employ 
force  in  self-defense  must  be  presumed  *o  remain  valid.  Even  if  this  position  is  accepted  in 
principle,  however,  there  remains  the  critically  important  task  of  determining  the  contents  of 
the  customary  right  of  self-defense.  What  are  the  rights  for  the  protections  of  which  a  state 
may  legitimately  resort  under  the  customary  law  to  forcible  measures  of  self-defense?  To  the 
extent  that  the  answer  given  this  question  is  vague  and  uncertain  today,  it  faithfully  mirrors 
the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  that  have  always  marked  attempts  to  define  and  to  limit  the 
customary  right  of  self-defense.  Indeed,  despite  repeated  affirmation  of  a  customary  right  of 
self-detense,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  right  ever  amounted  to  much  more  than  a  rather  vague 
principle  of  political  morality  that  could  be  used  and  was  used  to  justify  quite  disparate  actions 
by  states.  It  is  not  surprising  that  discussions  of  this  right  are  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  an  afflrmotion  of  a  right  of  self-preservation,  that  is,  the  right  of  a  state  to  take  any 
action  it  considers  necessary  to  protect  itself  against  an  actual  or  threatened  injury  to  its  vital 
interests.  In  turn,  the  right  of  self-preservation  has  never  been  easy  to  distinguish  from  the 
classic  plea  of  necessity.  Nor  Is  It  surprising  that  many  contemporary  analyses  of  the  right 
of  self-defense  result,  in  effect,  in  the  affirmation  of  the  same  broad  right  of  self-preservation. 
In  both  cases,  ffie  result  has  come  very  dose  to  the  affirmation  of  a  "right"  that  must  make  dif¬ 
ficult  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  meaningful  distinction  even  in  principle  between  the  unlawful 
use  of  force  by  a  state  and  its  lawful  exercise  in  self-defense. 43 

According  to  the  prevailing  interpretation  of  the  customary  right  of  self-defense,  the  resort 
to  forcible  measures  in  self-defense  is  legitimate  not  only  to  protect  the  state’s  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity,  Its  "physical  person,”  against  direct  attack;  self-defense  is  equally  legitimate  when  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  the  protection  of  those  interests  which  collectively  comprise  the  nation's  security, 
and  consequently  its  "existence"  in  the  broader  sense  of  political  independence,  and  which  may 
be  endangered  by  measures  other  than  armed  force.  Since  uncertainty  has  always  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  rights— the  legally  protected  interests— which  presumably 
comprise  the  nation's  security  and  Independence,  an  equal  uncertainty  has  always  prevailed 
with  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  right  of  self-defense.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  claim  of  self- 
defense,  even  when  strictly  limited  to  the  protection  of  legal  rights  against  delictual  conduct, 
comes  very  dose  In  practice  to  the  much  more  general  dalm  by  states  of  a  right  to  take  forcible 
measures  of  self-redress  in  response  to  acts  violative  of  their  legally  protected  interests,  though 
these  acts  may  not  endanger  the  state's  security  or  independence. 43  Nor  is  this  uncertainty 
over  the  scope  of  the  customary  right  of  self-defense  dispelled  by  the  frequent  assertion  that 
the  right  of  political  independence  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  supposedly  correlative  duty 
of  non-intervention,  i.e.,  the  duty  to  refrain  from  the  dictatorial  or  forcible  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  another  state.  Even  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  duty  of  non-intervention  provides  suffl- 
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dent  guarantee  of  the  right  of  political  independence,  no  dear  agreement  exists  on  the  scope 
of  the  duty  of  non-intervention  in  the  customary  law.  It  is  dear  that  not  all  fordble  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  domestic  or  foreign  affairs  of  another  state  has  been  or  is  today  regarded  sis 
constituting  illegitimate  ads  of  intervention.  In  particular,  measures  of  self-defense  taken  by 
a  state  may  represent  fordble  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  against  which  these  meas¬ 
ures  are  direded,  though  they  are  nevertheless  legitimate.  But  if  the  scope  of  the  duty  of  non  ¬ 
intervention  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  determination  of  tht  right  of  self-defense,  one  un¬ 
certainty  is  made  dependent  for  its  clarification  upon  yet  anoth  r  uncertainty.  To  assert  that 
the  content  of  the  right  of  political  independence  may  be  found  in  the  correlative  duty  of  non¬ 
intervention  is  simply  to  shift  the  problem,  not  to  resolve  it. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  further  consideration  that  a  state's  independence  may  be  impaired 
by  the  behavior  of  another  state,  although  the  latter  does  not  employ  force  or  even  the  threat 
of  force.  To  the  extent  that  intervention  is  held  to  encompass  only  those  ads  of  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  another  state  that  take  an  imperative  or  didatorial  form  and  involve  the  use  or 
threat  of  force,  the  duty  of  non-intervention  becomes  irrelevant  in  dealing  with  behavior  that 
may  nevertheless  effedively  jeopardize  political  independence.  Here  again,  if  the  protedion  of 
the  right  of  political  independence  is  nevertheless  held  to  justify  the  resort  to  fordble  measures 
of  self-defense,  and  if  the  right  of  independence  is  only  given  a  suffidently  broad  interpreta¬ 
tion,  the  result  must  be  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  self-defense  to  a  point  where  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  the  much  more  general  daim  of  the  state  to  possess  the  competence  to  take 
measures  of  self-redress— induding,  if  necessary,  forcible  measures  of  self-help— as  a  readion 
to  a  wide  range  of  ads  of  other  states  which  violate  its  rights  under  international  law. 

The  immediately  preceding  considerations  have  assumed  that  the  ads  in  response  to  which 
self-defense  is  presumably  legitimate  according  to  the  customary  law  are  ads  dearly  contrary 
to  international  law,  i.e.,  are  international  delicts.  Measures  of  self-defense  are  permitted,  then, 
in  response  to  unlawful  ads  which,  at  the  same  time,  endanger  another  state’s  territorial 
integrity  or  political  independence  (or,  if  one  prefers,  the  security  upon  which  independence 
rests).  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  are  a  number  of  ads  which  may  effedively  jeopardize  a 
state's  independence,  or  security,  but  which  are  nevertheless  not  specifically  forbidden  by  in¬ 
ternational  law.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  at  least  some  of  the  more  novel  mdhods  of  im¬ 
pairing  a  state's  independence  through  so-called  Indirert  aggression.”  A  state’s  political 
independence  may  even  endangered  through  the  economic  pressures  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jeded  by  another  state,  though  these  measures  of  economic  coerdon  may  not  themselves  be 
expressly  forbidden  by  international  law.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  illustration  in  recent 
years  of  the  general  point  under  consideration  resulted  from  the  discovery  in  Odober  1962 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  secretly  establishing  strategic  missile  sites  on  the  Island  of  Cuba. 
The  adion  of  the  Soviet  Government  was  interpreted  by  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  to  constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security— and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  political  independence— of  the  states  comprising  the  western  hemisphere,  thereby 
justifying  the  resort  to  fordble  measures  designed  to  prevent  the  further  shipment  to  Cuba 
of  missiles  and  aircraft  having  an  offensive  capability  as  well  as  to  compel  the  withdrawal 
of  such  weapons  as  were  already  on  the  island.  Yet  it  is  dear  that  in  sending  these  weapons 
the  Soviet  Government  aded  with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  Cuban  Government. 
There  is  no  rule  of  general  international  law  that  specifically  forbids  a  state  from  giving 
arms  to  another  state  or  from  establishing  military  bases  in  the  territory  of  another  state, 
whether  openly  or  in  a  clandestine  manner,  so  long  as  this  is  done  with  the  latter  state's 
consent.  Nor  is  there  any  prindple  of  general  international  law  that  forbids  a  state  from 
attempting  to  alter  the  military  balance  of  power  in  its  favor,  so  long  as  this  is  done  through 
adions  which  do  not  themselves  violate  the  rights  of ;  >ther  states.  To  the  extent  that  the  forcible 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States  in  response  ;o  the  adion  of  the  Soviet  Government  are 
ne  vertheless  justified  as  legitimate  measures  of  self-defense,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  the 
most  plausible  basis  for  their  legal  justification,44  they  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  claim 
to  take  forcible  measures  of  self-defense  in  response  to  ads  which  are  not  at  least  prima  facie 
unlawful. 
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It  may  of  course  be  argued  that  such  acts  of  coercion  as  threaten  the  security,  and  thereby 
the  political  independence,  of  other  states  are  unlawful  even  though  they  are  not  specifically 
forbidden  by  international  law.  This  is  evident  implication  of  the  claim  that  a  state  has  the 
legal  right  to  take  forcible  measures  of  self-defense,  if  necessary,  against  any  and  all  acts 
which  endanger  its  political  Independence.  If  this  argument  is  once  granted,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  wherein  it  differs  from  the  traditional  claim  of  a  -right"  to  self-preservation,  a  claim  that  is 
now  generally  rejected  presumably  because  it  may  be  used  and  has  been  used  to  justify  almost 
any  action  taken  by  states.4  5  If  the  substantive  rights  on  behalf  of  which  force  may  be  presently 
employed  remain  both  expansive  and  ill-defined,  if  all  that  can  be  said  with  assurance  is  that 
in  some  vague  manner  these  rights  encompass  the  security  and  independence  cf  the  state,  how 
does  this  constitute  an  improvement  over  .he  traditional  and  presently  discredited  claim  to  a 
"right"  of  self-preservation  ?  If  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  define  the  "rights"  essential  to  a  state’s 
security  and  independence  than  it  is  to  define  the  "vital  interests"  of  a  state,  can  a  meaningful 
distinction  be  drawn  between  a  principle  of  political  morality  establishing  "vital  interests"  as 
the  criterion  for  the  resort  to  force  and  an  allegedly  legal  principle  requiring  that  force  used 
in  self-defense  must  follow  the  violation  or  threatened  violation  of  "rights"  ?  That  a  right  to  use 
force  has  been  transformed  from  a  principle  of  political  morality  into  a  principle  of  law  is 
not  very  significant  if  the  ambiguities  that  marked  the  former  principle  continue  to  mark  the 
latter  principle  as  well.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  material  difference  this  transformation  makes 
as  long  as  the  "rights"  states  may  still  protect  by  force,  if  necessary,  are  not  rigidly  circum¬ 
scribed  and  the  acts  in  response  to  which  the  right  of  self-defense  may  be  invoked  are  not 
restrictively  defined. 

There  remain,  it  is  true,  other  restraints  that  presumably  govern  the  exercise  of  the  custom¬ 
ary  right  of  self-defense.  Thus  the  danger  that  gives  rise  tc  the  right  of  self-defense  must  be 
immediate  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  possibility  for  recourse  to  alterna¬ 
tive  means  of  protection.  In  addition,  the  use  of  force  in  self-defense  must  prove  reasonable, 
and  it  may  prove  reasonable  only  if  it  is  proportionate  to  the  end  of  protecting  those  interests 
(rights)  that  are  endangered.  The  use  of  force  in  excess  of  this  purpose  is  forbidden,  since 
action  taken  in  self-defense  is  held  to  have  a  strictly  preventive  character. 

The  conclusion  is  frequently  suggested  that  the  effect  of  these  restraints  is  to  ensui  e  that 
self-defense  is  a  strictly  limited  and  regulated  right  under  the  customary  law.  Bjt  this  con¬ 
clusion  cat;  be  accepted  only  with  respect  to  the  actual  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defense,  for 
the  restraints  in  question  still  leave  largely  unaffected— and  undetermined— the  vital  issue  of 
the  rights  on  behalf  of  which,  and  the  acts  in  response  to  which,  forcible  mea  mres  of  self- 
defense  may  be  undertaken.46  Even  so,  it  maybe  doubted  whether  the  effect  of  these  restraints 
is  such  as  to  ensure  that  self-defense  is  a  strictly  limited  and  regulated  right  under  the  custom¬ 
ary  law.  The  degree  of  necessity  held  to  Justify  measures  of  self-defense  must  largely  depend 
upon  the  immediacy  of  the  danger  posed  to  the  state.  The  immediacy  of  the  danger,  however, 
need  nut  and,  its  generally  claimed,  cannot  be  gauged  simply  in  terms  of  overt  action  of  an 
injurious  nature;  it  is  precisely  the  purpose  of  self-defense  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  com¬ 
mission  of  such  injurious  action.  This  being  so,  the  danger  held  to  justify  the  taking  not  only 
of  preventive  but  anticipatory  measures  of  self-defense  will  depend  upon  an  interpretation  of 
the  significance  of  behavior  that  falls  short  of  being  overt  and  unambiguous.  Moreover,  if 
the  uncertainty  to  be  tolerated  before  resorting  to  preventive  measures  must  be  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  danger  posed,  the  nature  of  the  danger  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  anivius 
thus  far  manifested  by  the  other  party,  but  also  upon  the  means  of  injury  the  other  party  has 
at  its  disposal.47  Hence,  the  nature  and  Immediacy  of  the  danger  that  may  serve  to  justify 
forcible  measures  of  self-defense,  and  particularly  anticipatory  measures  ?f  self-defense,  can¬ 
not  reasonably  be  divorced  from  the  technology  of  war.  As  the  latter  changes  so  presumably 
will  change  these  conditions  held  to  constitute  the  degree  of  necessity  required  for  the  exercise 
of  self-defense.  Although  it  has  never  been  easy  to  determine  the  degree  of  necessity  serving  to 
justify  the  resort  to  measures  of  self-defense,  the  difficulties  attending  such  determination— an  ' 
the  opportunities  afforded  for  abuse— are  perhaps  greater  today  than  ever. 
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So,  too,  the  principle  of  proportionality  has  never  been  free  from  substantial  uncertainty 
in  application.  In  its  abstract  formulation  the  principle  of  proportionality  requires  that  acts 
taken  in  self-defense  must  be  proportionate  to  the  danger  threatened,  and  that  they  must  not 
exceed  in  manner  or  in  purpose  the  necessity  provoking  them.  Many  writers  have  assumed 
that  acts  taken  in  self-defenne  must  therefore  be  strictly  limited  to  repelling  the  immediate 
danger.  But  the  preventive  purpose  of  self-defense  does  not  preclude  interpreting  th«Kgrindple 
of  proportionality  to  permit  action  directed  to  removing  the  danger,  on  the  ground  that  a 
right  of  self-defense  is  without  substance  if  it  does  not  permit  removal  cf  the  danger  which 
which  initially  justified  the  resort  to  measures  of  self-defense.48  If  the  former  interpretation  is 
accepted,  difficulties  will  still  remain  in  placing  meaningful  limitations  on  the  exerclre  cf  self- 
defense.  But  these  difficulties  may  prove  relatively  insignificant  by  comparison  with  those 
emerging  from  the  latter  interpretation.  When  has  the  danger  that  allegedly  justified  the  resort 
to  force  in  self-defense  been  removed?  An  attack  may  be  repelled,  or  a  threatened  attack  may 
be  prevented,  but  the  danger  may  persist.  The  state  that  claims  it  is  acting  solely  in  self- 
defense  may  nevertheless  insist  that  the  danger  has  not  passed  so  long  as  those  circumstances 
persist  which  gave  rise  to  the  exercise  of  self-defense.  It  may  also  insist  that  given  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  the  exercise  of  self-defense  by  states,  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  danger 
which  initially  justified  the  resort  to  measures  of  self-defense  is  only  reasonable.  Within  do¬ 
mestic  societies  the  state  assures  that  a  danger  once  repelled  will  be  removed.  Hence  tha  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  severe  restriction  of  measures  taken  in  self-defense  is  apparent.  In  the  inter¬ 
national  society  this  assurance  obviously  cannot  be  given  to  states.  Hence  an  equally  severe 
restriction  of  measures  taken  in  self-defense  may  prove  unreasonable  in  that  it  may  defeat  the 
essential  purpose  lor  which  measures  of  self-defense  are  permitted  in  the  first  place.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  without  merit  Yet  if  it  is  once  accepted,  what  are  the  practical  limits  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  self-defense? 

These  considerations  should  not  be  taken  u  .  a  denial  of  the  argument  that  serious  dangers 
inhere  in  any  attempt  to  rigidly  circumscribe  the  rights  a  state  may  protect  through  forcible 
measures  of  self-defense.  Nor  should  they  be  taken  to  imply  that  a  restrictive  v'ew  of  the  acts 
in  response  to  which  a  self-defense  may  be  undertaken  will  prove  adequate  in  protecting  states 
against  possible  forms  of  conduct  that  may  endanger  their  security  and  Independence.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  dear  that  there  remain  certain  kinds  of  behavior  that  are  not  forbidden  to  nates 
by  international  law,  though  their  effects  may  Jeopardise  the  security  of  states  against  which 
they  are  directed.  The  ambiguity  that  has  always  marked  die  right  of  political  independence, 
and  continues  to  mark  feat  right  today,  redacts  fee  feet  that  n  state's  independence  may  be 
threatened  by  measures  feat  nevertheless  cannot  be  characterised  as  unlawful.  Indeed,  the 
traditional  claim  of  states  of  a  "right*  of  seif-preservation,  though  frequently  used  to  Juetify 
aggressive  behavior,  also  reflected  fee  feet  feat  security  might  prove  dependent  upon  the  pro 
tectlon  of  interests  which  were  left  unprotected,  or  inadequately  protected,  by  law. 

Yet  the  obvious  objections  feat  may  be  made  to  the  restrictive  view  of  self-defense  should 
not  obscure  the  equally  obvious  objection  feat  may  be  made  to  the  view  which  insists  upon 
the  coi/lnued  validity— and  the  desirability  of  the  continued  validity— of  what  is  presumed  to 
be  the  customary  right  of  self-defense.  If  the  structural  characteristics  that  mark  International 
society,  and  that  would  continue  to  mark  this  society  when  partially  disarmed,  suggest  the 
dangers  inherent  in  thv  .TStrictive  view  of  the  right  of  self-defense,  they  also  suggest  the  dangers 
Inherent  in  the  view  that  would  not  limit  self-defense  to  the  right  of  responding  to  force  with 
force.  However  reasonable  and  Justified  the  extension  of  self-defense  beyond  these  narrow  lim¬ 
its  may  appear  when  applied  to  the  relations  of  states,  it  is  those  very  circumstances  in  which 
the  right  of  self-defense  must  be  applied  that  make  any  extension  hazardous.49 

Moreover,  it  does  appear  that  the  restrictive  view  of  the  right  to  employ  force  in  self-dewnae 
is  the  view  that  has  come  to  enjoy  increasing  support.  When  all  has  been  said  and  done,  and 
when  the  exceptional  instances  to  the  contrary  have  been  duly  noted,  the  conclusion  the* 
emerges  is  that  there  U  one  relatively  clear  and  effective  restraint  presently  imposed  upon 
states,  i.e.,  fee  rule  forbidding  the  direct  and  overt  use  of  armed  force  against  other  states  save 
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in  response  to  a  similar  use  of  force.  To  say  this,  however,  is  not  to  suggest  that  other  form: 
of  coercion  states  may  employ  are  therefore  permitted  at  present.  It  still  remains  true  tha 
according  to  the  customary  law.  and  it  may  be  argued  according  to  the  law  of  the  Charter 
manv  acts  of  so-called  "indirect  aggression"  are  forbidden.  Thus  the  active— though  indirect- 
support  by  a  state  cf  revolutionary  forces  fighting  against  the  government  of  another  5t-4e 
the  arming  by  a  state  of  organized  bands  for  offensive  purposes  against  another  state,  th< 
sending  by  a  state  of  "volunteers"  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  the  government  of  anothei 
state,  the  support  and  encouragement  bv  a  state  of  terrorist  and  subversive  activities  in  an 
other  state,  are  actions  that  are  in  principle  still  forbidden  by  international  law.  At  the  sam» 
time,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  law  forbidding  these  actions  has  not  been  as  effective  as  the 
rule  forbidding  the  overt  use  of  armed  force.  Indeed,  it  is  this  relative  ineffectiveness  of  tli< 
law  forbidding  intervention  even  though  taking  an  indirect  form  that  has  prompted  the  viev 
that  the  law  itself  is  in  the  process  of  change  and  that  certain  types  of  intervention  which  hac 
previously  been  considered  unlawful  are  presently  acquiring  a  new  status.  On  occasion,  th* 
term  "quasi-legitimate"  has  been  employed  to  describe  this  novel  status,  a  term  which  if  it  1. 
not  to  be  understod  simplv  as  a  euphemism  for  describing  acts  considered  lawful  must  N 
understood  to  indicate  a  status  of  uncertainty.  If  the  continued  validity  of  legal  restraints  i 
ultimately  dependent  upon  their  effectiveness,  and  in  international  law  this  would  appear  U 
be  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  reject  this  view.  To  the  extent  the  conviction  has  grown  that  arir<* 
force  may  no  longer  be  directly  employed  in  response  to  intervention  that  takes  an  indirtc 
form,  this  view  must  receive  still  further  support.50 

It  is  another  matter  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  this  increasingly  significar 
distinction  between  the  direct  and  the  indirect  use  of  force,  a  distinction  that  roughly  corre 
ponds  to  the  distinction  between  interstate  war  and  domestic  war.51  International  lawyers  ar 
prone  to  emphasize  the  relative  clarity  ofthe  one  use  of  force  and  the  vagueness  and  ambigui*' 
attending  the  other.  Whereas  the  overt  resort  to  armed  force  across  international  boundarie: 
is  generally  thought  to  be  capable  of  objective  and  persuasive  determination,  the  indirect  n 
sort  to  force  is  considered  to  be  much  less  susceptible  to  such  objective  and  persuasive  pr-  >oi 
It  is  presumably  this  inherent  vagueness  of  the  standards  which  are  applied  to  determine  in 
direct  aggression  or  subversion  as  well  as  the  difficulties  of  proof  in  a  particular  instanc 
that  are  therefore  held  to  account  in  part  for  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  the  law  forbiddim. 
the  external  support  of  domestic  change  by  forcible  means. 

The  difficulties  alleged  to  attend  the  determination  of  Indirect  aggression  and  subversior 
are  nevertheless  a  theme  that  frequently  lends  itself  to  exaggeration.53  Although  it  is  quit< 
true  that  these  difficulties  will  normally  prove  greater  than  the  difficulties  involved  in  estab 
lishlng  overt  aggression,  the  distinction  increasingly  made  between  the  two  forms  of  coercior 
must  sursly  be  attributed  to  other  and  more  significant  reasons.  Perhaps  the  principal  reasor 
is  simply  that  intervention  by  indirect  methods  normally  constitutes  a  more  limited  and  con 
trollaW*  form  of  coercion  than  does  the  direct  method  of  intervention.53  Not  only  do  indirec 
forms  of  coercion  appear  more  prudent  in  terms  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  commitmen 
they  Involve,  and  the  public  reaction  they  provoke,  they  aUo  permit  a  response  that  is  more 
readily  Minded  than  the  response  to  the  direct  use  of  force.  If  change  is  inevitable,  and  i> 
always  In  part  coercive,  It  Is  at  least  desirable  that  it  come  through  methods  that  are  lev 
destabilizing  and  less  destructive  than  traditional  Interstate  violence  threatens  to  be  in  tht 
nuclear  age.  It  may  be  true  that  there  are  circumstances  in  which  the  independence  of  state* 
ma  y  be  destroyed  as  effectively  bv  indirect  aggression  and  subversion  as  by  overt  use  of  mill 
tarv  force.  Experience  indicates,  however,  that  the  possibility  of  effective  resistance  normally 
remains  greater  in  the  ca*e  of  indirect  aggression  and  subversion.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  con 
viction  that  indirect  aggression  and  subversion  will  rarely  prove  successful  when  employed 
against  a  government  that  ha*  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  public  it  claims  to  represent 
Thus  it  is  argued  that  u  a  legal— and  moral— distinction  is  increasingly  drawn  between  Indirect 
and  din  ct  forms  t  f  cot.  don  tht  'ustification  for  this  distinction  may  be  found  in  the  greater 
dependence  of  ind'rect  Ws  «  coercior  if  they  are  to  prove  successful,  upon  the  support  oi 
the  population.  Guerrilla  warfare  and  related  forms  of  insurrection  represent,  on  this  view, 
a  tolerable  approximation  to  trial  by  ballot,  eventhougn  one  or  both  sides  receive  the  support 
of  outside  powers.5" 
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The  principal  conclusions  suggested  by  the  preceding  analysis  may  be  briefly  summarised. 
Despite  the  persistence  of  controversy,  there  is  a  growing  consensus  that  the  overt  employment 
of  force  is  presently  forbidden  to  states  except  in  self-defense  against  sun  armed  attack.  It  is 
dear  that  given  the  circumstances  in  which  it  must  be  applied  this  restriction  of  the  right  to  em¬ 
ploy  force  is  open  to  serious  objection.  Nevertheless,  the  conviction  remains  that  the  use  of 
force  is,  in  principle,  forbidden  save  in  response  to  the  use  of  force.  It  does  not  follow  that  other 
forms  of  coercion,  and  particularly  those  forms  which  involve  the  indirect  use  of  force,  are 
thereby  permitted.  The  principal  dispute  that  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  has  occasioned  is 
not  whether  these  other  forms  of  coerdon  are  forbidden  to  states  but  whether  they  may  be 
responded  to  by  the  overt  employment  of  force.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  norms  forbidding  states  from  resorting  to  acts  of  indirect  aggression  and 
subversion  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  sanctions  that  may  be  legitimately  employed  in 
response  to  such  acts.  To  the  extent  that  the  legitimacy  of  employing  force  directly  is  held  to  be 
conditioned  by  the  requirement  of  a  direct  armed  attack,  the  effectiveness  of  the  norms  for¬ 
bidding  indirect  aggression  and  subversion  must  decline. 

If  one  condition  of  an  agreement  on  partial  disarmament  is  a  prior  agreement  upon  addi¬ 
tional  rules  of  international  conduct,  these  rules  must  either  reaffirm,  and  clarify,  existing 
though  no  longer  very  effective  restraints  or  they  must  impose  new  restraints.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  degree  to  which  insistence  upon  these  additional  rules  would  impede  the  prospects 
for  achieving  an  agreement  on  partial  disarmament,  but  it  is  scarcely  open  to  question  that 
the  prospects  of  partial  disarmament  would  be  seriously  impeded.  There  is  no  reason  to 
assume  that  the  attempt  to  reach  agreement  on  these  rules  would  prove  any  easier  than  the 
abortive  attempts  to  reach  agreement  on  what  constitutes  aggression.  The  same  considerations 
that  have  prevented  agreement  on  a  definition  of  aggression  can  be  expected  to  frustrate 
agreement  on  rules  of  international  conduct  to  attend  partial  disarmament.  Whether  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  render  more  precise  present  restraints  on  state  conduct  or  to  devise  novel 
restraints,  the  inevitable  result  of  this  attempt  must  be  to  lay  bare  the  nerve  root  of  present 
day  antagonisms. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  dud  even  If  die  parties  to  a  partial  disarmament 
agreement  were  able  to  agree  upon  additional  rules  of  international  conduct  these  rules  would 
still  be  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  interested  parties.  We  cannot  assume  that  an  agreement 
on  partial  disarmament  will  be  attended  by  the  creation  of  central  Institutions  that  will  possess 
the  competence  to  interpret,  apply,  and  enforce  these  riles.  Partial  disarmament  will  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  departure  from  the  present  International  system.  On  die  contrary,  it  evidently  pre¬ 
supposes  the  continuance  of  dlls  system.  It  may  of  courts  be  argued  that  if  the  rules  made  a 
part  of  the  disarmament  agreement  are  given  precise  and  detailed  form,  a  deterrent  of  sorts 
may  be  erected  against  forme  of  intervention  that  do  not  presently  exist  Guidance  may  there¬ 
by  be  afforded  states— and  the  appropriate  organs  of  the  United  Nations— that  they  do  not 
presently  possess.  Against  this  argument  however,  must  be  set  the  consideration  that  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  agreement  on  additional  rules  of  international  conduct  will  be  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  attempt  to  articulate  these  rules  in  any  detail  and  with  any  precision.  The 
same  consideration  must  be  set  against  the  position  that  abrogation  of  a  partial  disarmament 
agreement  will  be  made  easier  if  there  are  relatively  clear  and  detailed  rule*  of  conduct  the 
violation  of  which  may  be  readily  ascertained.59  And  quite  apart  from  the  imposing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  reaching  agreement  on  such  dear  and  detailed  rules,  k  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  presence  of  these  rules  would  appredably  facilitlate  the  task  of  justifying  before  world 
opinion  the  abrogation  of  the  disarmament  agreement.56 

It  does  not  follow  from  these  considerations  that  a  partial  disarmament  agreement  can  be 
kept  or  should  be  kept  if  the  parties  to  it  fail  to  observe  certain  restraints.  What  does  follow  is 
that  to  insist  upon  defining  these  restraints  as  a  condition  for  entering  into  a  partial  disarma¬ 
ment  agreement  is  to  pose  an  unnecessary  obstade  to  partial  disarmament.  If  it  is  once 
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acknowledged  that  a  partially  disarmed  world  would  still  resemble  in  all  essential  respect! 
the  present  world,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  forces  prompting  indirect  forms  of 
intervention  in  the  present  world  will  not  continue  to  be  operative  in  a  partially  disarmed 
world.  Whether  this  nation  should  enter  into  an  agreement  providing  for  partial  disarmament 
ought  not  to  be  conditioned  by  prior  agreement  on  rules  of  international  conduct  defiau  7, 
and  prohibiting,  indirect  aggression  and  subversion.  Even  it  it  did  prove  possible  to  read) 
an  agreement  of  sorts  on  these  rules,  given  the  international  system  in  which  they  must  be 
expected  to  operate  it  would  be  folly  to  obtain  them  at  the  price  of  sacrifidng  or  even  dimin¬ 
ishing  any  relative  balance  of  military  capabilities.  To  say  this  is  not  to  rule  out  the  prospect 
of  partial  disarmament;  it  is  merely  to  say  that  the  desirability,  and  the  viability,  of  such  ar 
agreement  should  not  be  tied  to  a  code  of  behavior  we  have  little  reason  to  expect  states  to 
agree  upon  and  still  less  reason  to  expect  them  to  observe. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  In  the  following  discussion  the  term  disarmament  is  used  not  o*  ly  in  its  literal  sense  to 
imply  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  arms  but  also  in  a  broader  sense  to  include  other  mea*. 
ures  that  may  form  the  content  of  an  agreement  on  arms,  e.g.,  limitation  on  the  characto 
development,  deployment,  etc.,  of  arms. 

3.  The  "disarmament  process"  may  be  understood  to  comprise  the  procedures  agreed  upor 
for  reducing  and  restricting  arms  as  well  as  the  means  of  disclosure  and  verification,  it 
does  not  include  those  arrangements  that  may  be  provided— in  addition  to  disclosure  and 
verification— for  insuring  that  the  arms  agreement  is  observed.  In  a  general  sense,  then,  the 
term  "peace-keeping”  refers  to  all  such  arrangements  and  includes  not  only  a  system  o< 
sanctions  to  be  employed  in  case  of  non-fulfillment  of  the  agreement  but  other  measu  et 
designed  to  Insure  that  the  parties  will  not  have  a  strong  incentive  to  break  the  agreement. 

3.  Even  if  the  argument  is  granted  that  security  is  a  condition  of  disarmament,  it  remain! 
true— and  particularly  in  the  nuclear  age— that  disarmament  is  also  a  condition  of 
security.  Hence  the  phrase  "other  and  more  comprehensive  security  measures." 

4.  There  is  no  valid  comparison,  therefore,  between  such  a  system  and  the  system  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  If  law  is  not  given  a  central  place  in  the  Charter,  it  is  because 
the  centralisation  attempted  in  that  instrument  is  made  contingent  upon  the  unanimity  of 
the  great  powers.  Given  such  unanimity  there  is  very  little  that  the  great  powers  cannot  do 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  or,  for  that  matter,  without  the  Charter.  Altogether 
different  Is  a  security  system  in  which  effective  centralization  is  not  made  dependent  upon 
great  power  unanimity. 

6.  It  is,  of  course,  the  vitality  of  these  forces  other  than  law  that  make  possible  the  "rule  of 
law,”  that  term  being  used  In  Its  broader  sense.  "The  essence  of  the  rule  of  law  Ideal," 
Julius  Stone  remarks,  "lies  ...  not  In  technical  law  as  such,  but  rather  in  the  supremacy 
of  certain  ethical  convictions,  certain  rules  of  decency  prevalent  in  the  community,  and  in 
the  psychological  fact  that  those  who  are  at  the  apex  of  power  share  those  convictions 
and  feel  bound  to  conform  to  them."  Queit  for  Survival  ( 1961 ),  p.4. 

6.  And  this  can  only  mean  giving  H  to  those  individuals  competent  to  apply  and  enforce  the 
law.  The  rule  of  law,  It  may  be  useful  to  recall,  is  still  always  the  rule  of  men. 

7.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Article  3(b)  of  the  Soviet  draft  contains  no  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  the  obligation  not  to  resort  to  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  Instead,  it  would  obligate 
the  parties  "not  to  resort  to  the  threat  or  use  of  force  to  settle  any  international  disputes 
that  may  arise,  but  to  use  for  this  purpose  the  procedures  provided  for  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter."  This  unqualified  prohibition  of  force  in  the  Soviet  draft  reflects  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Soviet  government  has  consistently  sought  to  give  to  Article  2,  para¬ 
graph  4,  of  the  Charter. 
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8.  Article  18  of  the  Soviet  draft  treaty  provides  for  the  implementation  of  Article  43  of  the 
Charter  during  the  initial  and  middle  stages  of  disarmament  when  states  still  possess 
regular  military  forces.  Article  37  of  the  Soviet  draft  provides  that  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  disarmament,  after  the  complete  abolition  of  regular  national  military  forces,  states 
are  obligated  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Council,  on  its  request  and  again  in 
accordance  with  Article  43  of  the  Charter,  "units  from  the  contingents  of  police  (militia) 
retained  by  them,  as  well  as  to  provide  assistance  and  facilities,  including  rights  of  pass¬ 
age."  The  Soviet  plan  distinguishes  between  the  "strategic  direction”  of  these  contingents, 
which  remains  vested  in  the  Security  Council,  and  the  command  of  these  contingents, 
which  is  assigned  to  representatives  composed  of  the  three  principal  groups  of  states  on 
the  basis  of  equal  representation. 

9.  Article  40.  This  provision  in  the  Soviet  draft  occurs  in  Part  V  which  deals  with  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization.  It  is  preceded  by  the 
sentence:  "The  Organization  shall  deal  with  questions  pertaining  to  the  supervision  of 
compliance  by  States  with  their  obligations  under  the  present  treaty."  Article  42  of  the  Sov¬ 
iet  draft  declares  that  one  organ  of  the  Organization,  the  Control  Council,  shall  promptly 
notify  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  "of  any  infringements  by  the  States  parties  to 
the  Treaty  of  their  disarmament  obligations  under  the  present  Treaty."  Presumably,  then, 
the  Control  Council  may  decide  when  the  Treaty  has  been  violated  and,  according  to 
Article  42,  may  do  so  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote.  Great  power  unanimity  is  required 
only  at  the  stage  of  preventive  or  enforcement  action. 

10.  Outline ,  Stage  1,  K,  1.  Here  again,  what  appears  to  the  casual  reader  as  no  more  than  a 
paraphrasing  of  the  Charter  appears  much  more  significant  to  the  careful  reader.  If  the 
Soviet  version  of  Article  2,  paragraph  4,  of  the  Charter  omits  the  qualifications  contained 
in  this  prohibition  of  force,  the  American  version  of  Article  2,  paragraph  4,  adds  a  novel 
stipulation  in  forbidding  the  threat  or  use  of  force  "of  any  type."  The  American  version  may 
therefore  be  interpreted  to  encompass  not  only  armed  force  but  other  forms  of  force  or 
coercion  (e.g.,  indirect  aggression,  subversion,  etc.)  which  may  threaten  the  territorial 
integrity  or  independence  of  states. 

1 1.  Outline,  Stage  I,  H,  4. 

12.  Outline,  Stage  I,  H,  4,  c. 

13.  Ibid.,  Stage  I,  H,  4,  b. 

14.  Outline,  Stage  II,  G,  1,  a. 

15.  Ibid.,  Stage  II.  G,  2,  a. 

16.  Ibid.,  Stage  II,  G,  2,  b. 

17.  Ibid.,  Stage  II,  G.  3. 

18.  Ibid.,  Stage  II,  G,  5. 

19.  Ibid.,  Stage  III,  H.  3. 

20.  These  exchanges  may  be  found  in  the  verbatim  record  of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  the 
Eighteen-Nation  Committee  on  Disarmament  (ENDC).  A  thorough  account  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  peace-keeping,  covering  the  period  from  March  1962  to  July  1962,  may  be  found 
in  Alan  F.  Netdle,  "Peace-Keeping  and  Disarmament,"  The  American  Journal  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  57  (January,  1963),  pp.  46-72.  As  of  March,  1964,  no  significant  change* 
appear  to  have  occurred  in  the  basic  position  on  peace-keeping  of  either  the  American  or 
the  Soviet  governments. 

21.  ENDC/P.V.  40,  pp.  10-1 1.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  argument  that  peace¬ 
keeping  machinery  is  needed  to  control  the  "other  forms  of  power"  that  would  remain  at 
the  disposal  of  nations  in  a  disarmed  world  and  the  argument  that  peace-keeping  institu¬ 
tions— particularly  an  effective  international  force— are  necessary  to  insure  against  in¬ 
adequacies  in  the  system  of  verification.  If  no  known  system  of  verification  is  entirely 
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reliable,  particularly  at  the  advanced  stages  of  general  disarmament,  peace-keeping 
machinery  Is  reeded  as  a  safeguard  against  the  Illegal  accumulation  of  arms.  Even  so, 
American  spokesmen  have  made  dear  that  even  if  a  system  of  verification  could  be  de¬ 
vised  that  would  prove  reliable  at  all  stages  of  the  disarmament  process  peace-keeping 
machinery  would  still  be  necessary  to  safeguard  nations  against  other  threats  to  their 
security,  e.g.,  those  threats  arising  from  indirect  aggression  and  subversion. 

22.  ENDC/P.V.  51,  p.  12  (Zorin). 

23.  ENDC/P.V.  17,  p.  21;  P.V.  22,  p.  12;  P.V.  50,  p.  31;  P.V.  55,  pp.  56-8 

24.  An  excellent  discussion  of  the  general  issues  raised  in  the  following  pages  may  be  found 
in  Hedley  Bull, "Two  Kinds  of  Arms  Control,"  The  Year  Book  of  World  Affairs  17  (1963), 
pp.  150-170. 

25.  The  French  position  is  of  course  reflected  in  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  is  also  seen  as  early  as  1922  in  a  resolution  (Resolution  XIV)  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  of  the  League,  where  it  is  declared  that  "in  the  present  state  of  the  world 
many  governments  would  be  unable  to  accept  the  responsibility  for  a  serious  reduction  of 
armaments  unless  they  received  in  exchange  a  satisfactory  guarantee  of  the  safety  of 
their  country."  See  the  Historical  Survey  of  the  Activities  of  the  League  of  Nations  regard¬ 
ing  the  Questions  of  Disarmament  1920-1937.  United  Nations,  General  Assembly  (Doc. 
A/  AC.  50/2,  18  June  1951).  The  Resolution  coupled  a  defensive  treaty  of  mutual  guaran¬ 
tee,  open  to  all  states,  with  the  commitment  to  reduce  armaments  according  to  a  general 
plan.  In  the  literature  on  disarmament  the  French  argument  was  perhaps  first  made  ex¬ 
plicit  in  Salvador  De  Madariaga,  Disarmament  ( 1929),  p.  218:  "There  is  only  one  way  of 
solving  the  problem  of  disarmament,  and  that  is  by  considering  it,  in  the  admirable 
French  saying,  as  the  organization  of  peace."  Also  the  memorandum  by  George  Scelle 
Rene  Cassln,  "French  Opinion  and  the  Problem  of  Collective  Security,"  in  M.  Eourquin, 
ed.  Collective  Security  (1936),  pp.  66ff. 

26.  Nevertheless,  illusions  persist  on  this  very  simple— though  vital— point.  They  are  reflected, 
for  example,  in  Grenville  Clark  and  Louis  B.  Sohn’s  World  Deace  Through  World  Law 
(2nd  ed.,  1960).  Clark  and  Sohn  are  at  pains  to  emphasize  that  their  proposals  deal  only 
with  the  "limited  field  of  war  prevention."  Although  they  have  devised  a  very  complex  in¬ 
stitutional  structure  for  insuring  world  peace  through  an  effective  system  of  enforceable 
world  law,  they  have  virtually  nothing  to  say  about  die  rules  regarding  coercion  to  be 
enforced  by  this  system  beyond  die  present  injunctions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
At  the  outset  the  authors  declare  that  "die  world  law  against  International  violence  must 
be  explicitly  stated  in  constitutional  and  statutory  form"  (p.  xvl).  Nowhere  in  their  study, 
however,  do  they  suggest  what  specific  content  this  world  law  might  take  other  than  to 
repeat  the  broad— and  disputed— Injunctions  against  force  contained  in  the  Charter.  We 
must  assume,  than,  either  dial  they  consider  more  specific  restraints  on  coercion  unnec¬ 
essary  in  establishing  an  effective  international  force  or  that  once  a  force  is  established  the 
devising  of  such  restraints  would  not  prove  to  be  a  critically  important— though  in  the 
present  circumstances  a  virtually  impossible— task.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  warrant 
for  either  assumption. 

27.  On  this  issue,  and  related  issues  as  well,  see  Julius  Stone,  Aggression  and  World  Order  . 
(1958). 

28.  Both  types  of  schemes  are  elaborated  at  length  in  Clark  and  Sohn,  World  Deace  Through 
World  Law. 

29.  A  detailed  analysis  of  this  assumption  is  undertaken  elsewhere  in  these  essays.  Here  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  that,  the  problem  of  verification  apart,  this  assumption  appears  to  rest 
primarily  on  the  conviction  that  in  a  disarmed  world  the  means  of  self-help  other  than 
armed  force  would  be  Inadequate  in  defending  allies  against  forms  of  coercion  which  fall 
short  of  armed  force.  The  other  side  of  this  conviction  is  that  the  United  States  would 
probably  prove  particularly  inept  in  employing  these  forms  of  coercion  and  would  thereby 
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be  placed  at  a  grave  disadvantage.  In  this  situation,  the  alternatives  would  be  either  to 
abandon  one's  allies— and,  consequently,  one's  influence  In  many  areas — or  to  bresdc  die 
disarmament  agreement  and  to  rearm.  The  former  alternative  would  presumably  result 
in  turning  over  much  of  the  world  to  the  Communist  states.  The  latter  alternative  would 
result  in  a  new  arms  race.  Even  if  it  is  assumed  that  public  opinion  could  be  quickly 
brought  around  to  support  this  drastic  step— and  this  assumption  may  well  be  questioned 
—it  is  argued  that  the  new  arms  race  would  very  likely  prove  more  unstable  and  less 
controllable  in  its  effects  than  the  present  situation,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
come  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  present  arms  race  and  the  means  required  for  keep¬ 
ing  it  under  reasonable  control.  In  an  arms  race  beginning  from  a  condition  of  general 
disarmament,  however,  we  would  be  confronted  with  an  essentially  novel  situation  and 
one  that  is  likely  to  prove  much  less  amenable  to  control. 

30.  It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  above  interpretation  of  the  Soviet  position  assumes-  -and, 
admittedly,  it  is  a  very  large  assumption— that  a  reliable  system  of  verification  earn  be  de¬ 
vised  and  is  accepted  by  the  parties  to  a  general  disarmament  agreement  If  this  assump¬ 
tion  is  invalid  the  Soviet  position  makes  no  sense  whatever.  It  is  possible  to  argue  that 
in  a  disarmed  world  nations  ma;  continue  to  rely  upon  methods  of  self-help  without  in¬ 
curring  inordinate  risks  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  illegal  accumulation  of  arms  could  not 
be  undertaken  surreptitiously.  It  is  equally  possible  to  argue  that  given  certain  kinds  of 
arms  the  absence  of  a  reliable  inspection  system,  and  consequently  the  possibility  of 
cheating,  would  not  prove  incompatible  with  a  system  of  self-help.  Bui  it  is  scarcely  pos¬ 
sible  to  employ  the  latter  argument  with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons  for  the  nature  of  these 
weapons  is  such  that  their  sole  possession  by  a  nation,  though  only  in  limited  quantity, 
may  well  confer  upon  the  possessor  what  is  in  effect  a  virtual  force  monopoly.  If  there  is 
no  reliable  way  of  ensuring  that  the  parties  to  a  general  disarmament  agreement  have 
carried  out  their  obligations  at  every  stage,  the  risks  of  disarming  in  a  world  where  na¬ 
tions  continue  to  rely  upon  methods  of  self-kelp  would  be  Inordinately  great  These  risks 
could  be  reduced  to  acceptable  proportions  only  by  the  peace-keeping  insitutlons  called 
for  in  the  American  plan. 

31.  The  peace-keeping  proposals  in  the  Outline  need  not  and  should  not  be  seen  as  denying 
the  above  view.  The  peace-keeping  measuree  that  are  propoeed  for  the  initial  stages  of 
disarmament  should  be  understood  e imply  ht  termeofa  preparation  for  the  ultimate  goal 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament  If  he  American  peace-keeping  proposals  are  in¬ 
terpreted  in  this  manner,  it  doee  not  follow  that  these  proposals  are  necessarily  relevant  to 
the  problem  of  partial  disarmament 

32.  No  doubt  the  notorious  unwillingness  of  Males  to  submit  their  disputes  to  third  party 
Judgment  has  also  been  due  to  reasons  other  than  foe  abeenct  of  such  assurance.  It  would 
be  foolish,  however,  to  underestimate  foe  significance  of  foie  consideration. 

33.  Thus:  Territorial  integrity,  especially  where  coupled  with  'political  independence,'  is 
synonymous  with  territorial  Inviolability.”  Oppenhebn-Lauterpacht,  International  Law 
(7th  ed.,  1952)  II,  p.  154.  ”...  It  le  hardly  possible  to  use  armed  force  against  another 
state  without  violating  Its  territorial  Integrity  or  political  independence.”  Hans  Kelsen, 
Collective  Security  under  International  Law  (1957),  p.  62.  In  addition,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  argument  that  the  phrase  'political  independence  and  territorial  integrity' 
has  been  used  on  many  occasions  to  epitomise  the  total  of  legal  rights  which  a  State  has.” 
I.  Brownlie,  "The  Use  of  Force  in  Self-Defense,”  British  Year  Book  of  International  Law 
37  ( 1961 ).  p.  235.  Finally,  It  should  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  the  Charter  was  drafted 
the  intended  purpose  of  the  phrase  "territorial  Integrity  or  political  (dependence”  was  not  to 
qualify  or  to  restrict  the  general  prohibition  of  Article  2,  paragraph  4,  but  rather  to  give 
more  specific  guarantees  to  the  small  states. 

34.  I.e.,  excluding  Articles  107  and  53. 
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35.  The  restrictive  view  outlined  above  appears  to  have  received  a  substantial  measure  of 
support  in  the  attitude  taken  by  a  majority  of  states  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations.  Cf.  R.  Higgins.  "The  Legal  Limits  to  the  Use  of  Force  by  Sovereign  States: 
United  Nations  Practice."  British  Year  Book  of International  Law  37(1961),  pp.  297-308. 
It  is  easy  to  overestimate,  however,  both  the  significance  and  the  clarity  of  these  express¬ 
ions  on  the  part  of  governments  in  the  course  of  General  Assembly  debates. 

36.  Thus:  "The  form  of  Article  51  as  a  reservation  rather  than  grant  is  critical.  Within  the 
limits  of  Article  51  the  license  of  self-defence  is  reserved  even  if  some  other  provision  of  the 
Charter  apparentlv  forbids  it.  Bevond  these  limits  self-defence  bv  all  States  still  depends 
on  customary  international  law  as  modified  .  .  .  bvanv  specific  prohibitions  elsewhere  in 
the  Charter."  Julius  Stone.  Legal  Controls  of  International  Conflict  ( 1954),  p.  244. 

37.  "Action  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of.  and  limited  to.  the  defense  of  a  State’s  political 
independence,  territorial  integrity,  the  lives  and  property  of  its  nationals  (and  even  to 
protect  its  economic  independence)  cannot  by  definition  involve  a  threat  or  use  of  force 
'against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence’ of  any  other  state."  D.  W.  Bowett, 
Self-Defense  in  International  Law  ( 1958).  p.  185. 

38.  Cf.  Julius  Stone,  Aggression  and  World  Order  (1958).  pp.  92-103.  "...  any  implied 
prohibition  on  Members  to  use  force  seems  conditioned  on  the  assumption  that  effective 
collective  measures  can  betaken  under  the  Charter  to  bring  about  adjustment  or  settlement 
'in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  international  law.*  It  is  certainly  not  self- 
evident  what  obligations  (if  any)  are  imported  where  no  such  effective  collective  measures 
are  available  for  the  remedy  of  just  grievances."  (p.  96).  In  effect.  Professor  Stone  argues 
not  only  for  the  continued  validity  of  the  customary  right  of  self-defense  but  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  validity  of  the  right  of  self-help  generally  in  the  absence  of  the  "effective  collective 
measures"  projected  in  the  Charter. 

39.  The  view  under  immediate  consideration  may  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding  view 
in  that  it  does  not  look  upon  Article  51  as  a  reservation  rather  than  as  a  grant.  In  this 
respect,  then,  it  tends  to  agree  with  the  restrictive  view  in  considering  Article  51  as  an  ex 
ception— a  restriction— to  the  general  prohibition  of  Article  2,  paragraph  4.  The  difference 
arises  primarily  in  the  interpretation  of  Article  51  itself,  and  not  necessarily  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Article  2,  paragraph  4,  or  the  relationship  between  the  latter  provision  and 
Article  51.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  difference  between  the  two  views  which  oppose 
the  restrictive  Interpretation  of  self-defense  in  the  Charter  may  be  quite  modest,  in  that 
both  argue  in  effect  for  the  continued  validity  of  the  customary  right  of  self-defense.  It  is 
true  that  one  view  presses  even  beyond  self-defense  and  argues  that  in  the  absence  of  the 
effective  collective  measures  promised  by  the  Charter  states  may  regain  the  customary 
right  of  self-help  generally.  Even  here,  however,  the  difference  may  not  prove  very  great, 
if  only  the  customary  right  of  self-defense  is  broadly  interpreted.  As  will  presently  be  seen, 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  tendency  to  make  the  customary  right  of  self-defense  very 
nearly  synonymous,  for  all  practical  purposes,  with  the  right  of  self-help. 

40.  See  J.  L.  Briefly,  T h$  Law  of  Nation s  (6th  ed.  by  H.  Waldock:  1963)  pp.  416-420.  All 
sides  in  this  controversy «  fer  the  scope  of  the  right  of  self-defense  under  the  Charter  have 
of  course  appealed  to  the  travaux  prtparatoim  in  support  of  their  respective  arguments. 
But  the  travaux  pnparatolrts  are  not  without  a  good  deal  of  ambiguity  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  alone  the  appeal  to  them  can  hardly  prove  decisive.  It  is  true  that  the  Committee 
which  dealt  with  Artide  2,  paragraph  4,  declared  that  "the  use  of  arms  in  legitimate  self- 
defense  remains  admitted  and  unimpaired."  But  this  statement  merely  raises  the  question 
as  to  what  was  intended  by  "legitimate  self-defense”  which  was  presumably  to  remain  un¬ 
impaired.  If  this  statement  is  read  to  imply  the  preservation  of  the  customary  right  of 
self-defense,  it  is  not  easy  to  square  with  the  terms  of  Article  2,  paragraph  4.  Nor  is  it 
easy— considering  the  notorious  vagueness  of  the  customary  right  of  self-defense— to  rec- 
ondle  with  the  intent  to  impose  strict  limits  on  the  measures  of  self-help  permitted  to  the 
member  states.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  same  Committee  went  on  to  declare  that 
the  use  of  force  "remains  legitimate  only  to  back  up  the  decisions  of  the  Organization  at 
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the  start  of  a  controversy  or  during  its  solution  in  the  way  that  the  Organization  Itself 
ordains.” 

With  respect  to  Article  SI,  attention  is  frequently  called  to  the  fact  that  this  provision  was 
inserted  in  the  Charter  to  accomodate  regional  security  arrangements— particularly  the 
inter-American  system  then  foreshadowed  by  the  Act  of  Chapultepec— whh  the  highly  cen¬ 
tralized  system  of  the  Charter.  Article  51  guaranteed  the  members  of  such  an  arrangement 
that  in  the  absence  of  Security  Council  intervention  because  of  the  veto  the  members  of  a 
regional  security  arrangement— or,  for  that  matter,  a  mutual  assistance  pact— would  never¬ 
theless  have  the  right  to  come  to  the  collective  defense  of  an  attacked  state.  From  this 
history  the  conclusion  is  often  drawn  that  Article  5 1  was  not  intended  to  narrow  further 
the  customary  right  of  self-defense  but  only  to  make  quite  dear  that  nothing  in  the  Charter 
preduded  a  right  to  use  force  in  self  or  collective  defense  in  the  absence  of  effective  Security 
Council  intervention  and  therefore  that  the  words  "if  an  armed  attack  occurs"  merely  em¬ 
phasize  one  contingency  with  which  the  drafters  were  particularly  concerned.  If  this  is 
true,  the  wording  of  Artide  5 1  betrays  a  curious  way  of  realizing  this  alleged  intent,  de¬ 
spite  the  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  word  "if  should  be  read  as  an  hypothesis  rather 
than  as  a  condition. 

41.  These  dangers  would  be  mitigated,  if  not  removed  altogether,  given  the  assurance  that 
alleged  measures  of  self-defense  taken  by  states  would  always  be  subject  to  later  investiga¬ 
tion  and  adjudication.  In  a  frequently  cited  passage  of  its  judgment  the  Nuremberg  Tri¬ 
bunal  declared  that  "whether  action  taken  under  the  claim  of  self-defense  was  in  fact 
aggressive  or  defensive  must  ultimately  be  subject  to  investigation  and  adjudication  if 
international  law  is  ever  to  be  enforced."  But  this,  and  similar,  statements  merely  amount  to 
the  assertion  that  many  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  the  claim  of  anticipatory 
self-defense— and  the  exercise  of  self-defense  generally— would  not  arise  in  international 
society  if  this  society  were  only  organized  in  a  manner  approximating  the  state.  While 
undoubtedly  true,  the  assertion  is  evidently  no  solution  of  the  difficult  issues  which  form 
the  core  of  the  controversy  considered  in  these  pages,  issues  which  persist  precisely  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  effectively  centralized  procedures  for  Investigating  and  adjudicating 
alleged  measures  of  self-defense  taken  by  states.  In  the  absence  of  such  procedures  to 
which  the  subjects  of  international  law  are  obligated  to  submit,  the  right  of  self-judgment 
exercised  by  states  is  very  likely  to  prove  permanent  rather  than,  as  in  tne  state,  merely 
provisional. 

42.  The  essential  characteristic  of  the  so-called  right  of  sdf-preseivation  has  always  been  the 
virtually  unlimited  freedom  it  gives  to  astateto  act  contrary  to  any  norm  of  international 
law,  and  thus  to  violate  any  right  of  another  state,  if  such  action  Is  deemed  necessary  for 
its  own  preservation.  Thus  a  state  could  resort  to  preventive  measures  of  a  forcible  nature, 
if  necessity  in  self-preservation  Is  required.  In  order  to  maintain  or  restore  a  balance  of 
power.  That  the  state  against  which  the  action  is  directed  has  actually  violated  or  directly 
and  immediately  threatened  to  violate  a  right  of  the  state  acting  in  self-preservation  is  not 
required.  The  behavior  of  the  state  against  which  acts  of  self-preservation  are  directed 
may  not  be  forbidden  by  international  law.  Even  so,  if  this  behavior  jeopardizes  another 
state's  vital  interests,  and  above  all  thoee  interests  on  which  its  security  depends,  the  latter 
may  presumably  take  such  measures  as  it  considers  necessary  in  the  circumstances,  in¬ 
cluding  armed  force.  A  recent  illustration  of  the  reaffirmation  of  the  right  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  in  the  sense  discussed  above,  is  afforded  by  a  former  Secretary  of  State  in  discussing 
the  Cuban  quarantine.  "I  must  conclude  that  the  propriety  of  the  Cuban  quarantine  is  not 
a  legal  issue.  The  power,  position  and  prestige  of  the  United  States  had  been  challenged 
by  another  state;  and  law  simply  does  not  deed  with  such  questions  of  ultimate  power- 
power  that  comes  close  to  the  sources  of  sovereignty  ....  No  law  ran  destroy  the  state 
creating  the  law.  The  survival  of  states  is  not  a  matter  of  law."  Remarks  bv  The  Honorable 
Dean  Acheson,  Proceedings,  American  Society  of  International  Law,  (1963),  p.  14. 
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43.  Thu*  D.  W.  Bowett,  Self-Defense  in  International  Law,  pp.  9,  24,  29,  270-71,  white  em¬ 
phasizing  that  the  precondition  for  the  exercise  of  self-defense  is  delictual  conduct  by  an¬ 
other  state,  and  that  it  is  this  precondition  which  distinguishes  self-defense  from  die  "right" 
of  self-preservation,  defines  the  rights  for  which  self-defense  may  be  exercised  as  those 
rights  essential  to  the  security  of  the  state.  They  include,  in  Bo  weft's  view,  the  right  of 
territorial  integrity,  the  right  of  political  independence,  the  right  of  protection  over  na¬ 
tionals  and  certain  economic  rights.  It  will  be  apparent  that  these  rights  cover  a  very  broad 
range  of  possible  actions  and,  in  effect,  come  quite  close  to  a  general  claim  of  self-help  - 
Le.,  the  right  to  respond,  i  necessary,  with  forcible  measures  against  acts  violative  of  a 
state's  legally  protected  interests.  Even  so,  Bowett's  list  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  author¬ 
itative.  Many  writers  have  in  fact  maintained  that  the  right  of  self-defense  in  the  customary 
law  extends  to  the  protection  of  the  whole  of  a  state's  legally  protected  interests,  thereby 
making  the  right  of  self-defense  in  effect  identical  with  the  right  of  self-help.  Thus  John 
Westlake  defined  the  customary  right  of  self-defense  to  "include  all  violation  of  the  legal 
rights  of  itself  or  of  its  subjects,  whether  by  the  offending  state  or  by  its  subjects  without 
due  repression  by  it,  or  ample  compensation  when  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  compen¬ 
sation."  International  Law  (1904)  I,  p.  299.  Westlake's  failure  to  make  a  clear  distinc¬ 
tion  between  self-defense  and  self-help  found  expression  in  the  claims  frequently  put  for¬ 
ward  by  governments.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  writers  sought  to  place  limits  on  the  scope 
of  the  rights  in  the  protection  of  which  self-defense  could  presumably  be  exercised.  But 
there  is  little,  if  indeed  any,  warrant  for  the  contention  today  that  these  expressions  prove 
the  existence  of  a  right  of  self-defense  in  the  customary  law  limited  to  the  protection  of 
territorial  integrity  and  political  independence,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  protection  of 
nationals,  etc.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  customary  right  of  self-defense  is  characterized  by 
vagueness  ard  uncertainty  and  it  is  probably  impossible  to  make  out  a  persuasive  case 
for  chocsing  any  one  of  varying  views  presented  by  writers. 

44.  The  American  government  did  not  attempt,  however,  to  base  its  actions  upon  the  right 
of  self-defense. 

45.  Thus  the  authors  of  a  recent  study  of  self-defense  point  out  that  claims  of  self-defence 
"are  claims  to  exercise  highly  intense  coercion  in  response  to  what  is  alleged  to  be  un 
lawfully  initiated  coercion."  Myres  S.  McDougal  and  Florentino  P.  Feliciano,  Law  and 
Minimum  World  Public  Order  (1961),  p.  209.  The  legally  protected  interests  (or  values) 
for  the  protection  of  which  measures  of  seif-defense  may  be  undertaken  are  summarized 
as  "territorial  integrity  and  political  independence."  Political  independence  is  defined, 
however,  as  that  "freedom  of  decision-making  or  self-direction  customarily  demanded  by 
state  officials.  Impairment  of  'political  independence,'  as  an  attack  upon  the  institutional 
arrangements  of  authority  and  control  in  die  target  state,  thus  involves  substantial  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  freedom  of  decision-making  through  effective  and  drastic  reduction  of  the 
number  of  alternative  policies  open  at  tolerable  costs  to  the  officials  of  that  state."  (p.  177). 
Presumably,  then,  measures  of  self-defense  are  legitimate  in  response  to  acts  of  coercion 
by  another  state  which  impair  or  threaten  to  impair  this  "freedom  of  decision-making”  of 
the  target  state,  provided  only  that  such  measures  are  necessary  in  the  circumstances  and 
proportionate  to  the  danger.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  acts  in  response  to  which  meas¬ 
ures  of  self-defense  are  undertaken  be  specifically  forbidden  by  international  law.  They  are 
unlawful,  on  this  view,  if  only  their  effect  is  to  endanger  a  state's  political  independence. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  any  substantial  difference  between  this  view  of  self-defense  and  the 
older— and  frankly  political— doctrine  of  self-preservation.  Professor  McDougal  confirms 
this  conclusion  in  his  remarks  on  the  Cuban  quarantine.  Cf.  Myres  S.  McDougal,  "The 
Soviet-Cuban  Quarantine  and  Self-Defense,"  American  Journal  of  International  Law  57 
(July,  1963),  pp.  597ff. 

46.  It  is  significant  that  ir.  the  classic  case— The  Caroline— In  which  the  requirements  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  proportionality  were  articulated,  and  which  is  commonly  dted  in  discussions  of 
self-defense,  no  real  guidance  is  afforded  with  respect  either  to  the  rights  on  behalf  of  which 
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or  the  acts  in  response  to  which  self-defense  may  he  exercised.  In  his  statement  on  the 
requirements  of  self-defense,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  Webster,  declared 
that  there  must  be  shown  "r  necessity  of  self-defense,  instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no 
choice  of  means  and  no  moment  of  deliberation,”  and,  moreover,  that  die  action  must  in¬ 
volve  "nothing  unreasonable  or  excessive,  since  the  act  Justified  by  the  necessity  of  self- 
defense  mus4  be  limited  by  that  necessity  and  kept  dearly  within  it”  No  dear  distinction 
appears  in  Webster's  statement  between  a  right  of  self-defense  and  a  much  broader  "right” 
of  self-preservation.  If  anything,  the  implication  is  that  Webster  was  referring  to  a  "right" 
of  self-preservation.  There  is  no  insistence  that  measures  of  self-defense  must  be  preceded 
by,  and  taken  in  response  to,  acts  violative  of  a  state's  international  rights. 

47.  Thus  in  defending  the  Cuban  "quarantine”  as  a  legitimate  measure  of  self-defense  many 
writers  have  urged  that  the  nature  of  the  danger  posed  by  the  Soviet  action  must  be  found 
both  in  Soviet  intentions  in  placing  missiles  in  Cuba  and  in  the  character  of  the  weapons 
themselves.  Soviet  intentions  are  presumably  deduced  from  past  Soviet  behavior  and 
from  the  clandestine  manner  In  which  the  missiles  were  brought  to  Cuba.  This  behavior, 
it  is  argued,  indicates  an  intent  to  have  used  the  missiles  to  threaten  the  security  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  American  states.  It  is  concluded  that  when  this  presumed  intent  is  coupled 
with  the  potential  destructive  power  of  the  missiles,  the  necessity  of  the  "quaran.’ne"  as 
a  legitimate  measure  of  self-defense  is  apparent.  Whatever  the  position  taken  towai  d  this 
argument,  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  meaning  of  "necessity”  on  which  it  relies  is  not  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  The  Caroline  case  ("instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means  and  no 
moment  for  deliberation"). 

48.  The  issue  of  proportionality  arose  in  the  Suez  crisis  of  1956.  In  attacking  Egypt,  Israel 
justified  her  action  as  a  legitimate  measure  of  self-defense,  taken  in  response  to  a  con¬ 
tinuous  series  of  armed  raids  on  Israeli  territory  by  fedayeen  bands  based  in  Egypt  and 
in  antidpation  of  what  was  alleged  to  be  an  impending  attack  on  Israel  by  Egyptian 
forces.  Quite  apart  from  the  issue  of  antidpatory  self-defense  raised  by  the  Israeli  action, 
the  obvious  and  acknowledged  intent  of  the  Israeli  penetration  of  Egyptian  territory  was 
to  destroy  the  fedayeen  bases  in  Egypt— Le.,  to  remove  at  least  one  of  the  sources  of  danger 
that  was  alleged  to  justify  the  resort  to  forcible  measures  of  self-defense.  In  condemning 
the  Israeli  action,  the  General  Assembly  demonstrated  not  only  a  reluctance  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  legitimacy  of  fordble  measures  in  anticipation  of  an  armed  attack;  it  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  considered  the  action  dlsporporttonate  and  unreasonable  in  relation  to  the 
acts  (l.e.,  the  fedayeen  raids)  which  had  provoked  die  Israeli  attack.  Yet  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  position  that  in  view  of  the  support  given  these  raids  by  the  Egyptian 
Government,  and  their  continuous  character,  the  Israeli  action  was  without  purpose  or 
reason  unless  directed  to  the  end  of  removing  this  source  of  danger.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  As  position  taken  by  Israel  in  1956  and  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Cuban  crisis  in  1962.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  proportionality 
and  reasonableness  of  the  Cuban "quarantkMTIn  view  of  the  considerable  danger  allegedly 
posed  by  the  establishment  of  Soviet  missile  bases  in  Cuba.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  declared  policy  of  the  United  Stales  Government  was  not  only  to  stop  the  further 
shipment  of  "offensive  weapons”  to  Cuba  but  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  such  weapons 
as  were  already  on  the  island,  and  to  do  so  by  any  and  all  means  that  might  prove 
necessary.  The  proportionality  and  reasonableness  of  the  American  position  can  hardly 
be  judged  exclusively  in  terms  of  the  measures  that  were  actually  taken;  it  must  also  be 
Judged  in  terms  of  tire  measures  threatened  if  the  "quarantine”  proved  ineffective  and  the 
"offensive  weapon!"  already  on  the  island  were  not  removed. 

49.  The  present  uncertainty  and  controversy  over  the  scope  of  the  right  of  self-defense  is  also 
closely  related  to  the  more  general  issue  of  the  desirability— and  viability— of  restricting 
the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  self-help  In  the  absence  of  an  effectively  centralized  system 
of  collective  security.  Indeed,  it  is  dear  that  the  tendency  to  expand  the  scope  of  self-defense 
is  in  part  the  result  of  denying  to  states  the  right  to  take  forcible  measures  of  self-help,  if 
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necessary,  in  response  to  acts  which  violate  their  legally  protected  interests  though  which 
may  not  involve  the  threat  or  useofforce.  If  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  Article  2,  paragraph 
4,  of  Uie  United  Nations  Charter  with  what  is  commonly  presumed  to  be  the  customary 
right  of  self-defense,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  this  provision  with  the  customary 
right  to  take  forcible  measures  of  self-help  (Le.t  armed  reprisals).  Although  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "force"  in  Article  2,  paragraph  4,  remains  the  subject  of  some  uncertainty, 
it  is  at  least  clear  that  it  comprises  armed  force  of  any  kind.  Whatever  the  position  taken 
with  respect  to  the  issues  considered  in  previous  pages,  unless  the  right  of  self-defense  is 
to  be  made  pr  .ically  identical  with  the  right  of  self-help  it  is  equally  dear  that  Artide 
2,  paragraph  4,  forbids  a  state  to  take  forcible  measures  of  self-help  in  response  to  un¬ 
lawful  and  injurious  action  so  long  as  such  action  does  not  itself  consist  in  the  threat  or 
use  of  armed  force  and  does  not  immediately  threaten  the  injured  state's  territorial  integ¬ 
rity  or  political  independence.  The  above  formulation  leaves  open,  then,  the  question  con¬ 
sidered  in  previous  pages:  whether  Artide  2,  paragraph  4,  may  be  interpreted  to  permit 
states  to  take  forcible  measures  of  self-defense  against  unlawful  acts  which  jeopardize 
their  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  though  which  take  a  form  other  than 
sumed  attack.  A  distinction  is  therefore  drawn  in  relation  to  Artide  2,  paragraph  4,  be¬ 
tween  self-defense  and  self-nelp  generally.  Whereas  this  provision  of  the  Charter  may  be 
interpreted  as  compatible  with  the  customary  right  of  self-defense— though  this  is  not  the 
interpretation  accepted  here— it  cannot  be  interpreted  as  compatible  with  the  customary 
right— or,  as  some  writers  prefer,  the  liberty— of  states  to  take  fordble  measures  of  self- 
help  in  response  to  unlawful  action  that  either  does  not  itself  take  the  form  of  armed  force 
or  does  not  jeopardize  another  state's  territorial  integrity  or  politicsd  independence.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  vagueness  with  which  the  customary  right 
of  self-defense  is  defined,  the  utility  of  this  distinction  may  be  easily  questioned.  Quite 
different  is  the  further  question:  are  fordbl  measures  of  self-help  permitted  by  Artide  2, 
paragraph  4,  if  they  are  taken  in  response  to  a  forcible  denial  of  rights,  even  though 
these  rights  may  not  involve  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence?  An  affirma¬ 
tive  response  to  this  auestion  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  the  Corfu  Channel  case.  (International  Court  of  Justice,  Reports ,  1949,  p.4). 

50.  This  conviction  and  the  decreasing  effectiveness  of  the  norms  forbidding  certain  forms  of 
intervention  are  evidently  dosely  related.  A  legal  restraint,  the  violation  of  which  cannot 
be  responded  to  by  armed  force,  if  necessary,  is  not  likely  to  prove  very  effective.  It  does 
not  follow  from  the  restrictive  interpretation  of  the  Charter  that  since  indirect  aggression 
and  subversion  cannot  be  responded  to  with  force  these  forms  of  coercion  are  thereby 
permitted.  It  does  follow,  however,  that  if  this  interpretation  is  accepted  the  principal 
sanction  contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  norms  forbidding  indirect  aggression  and  sub¬ 
version  has  disappeared. 

51.  For  a  good  discussion  of  the  latter  distinction,  and  of  the  reasons  prompting  interven¬ 
tion  in  domestic  war,  see  S.  P.  Huntington,  "Patterns  of  Violence  in  World  Politics,"  in  S.  P. 
Huntington  (ed.).  Changing  Patterns  of  Military  Politics  (1961).  Also  Huntington’s 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  Study  Memorandum,  "instability  at  the  Non-Strategic 
Level  of  Conflict”  (1961). 

52.  Thus  one  international  jurist,  in  discussing  the  difficulties  of  regulating  indirect  aggression 
and  subversion,  writes:  "There  are  difficulties  of  vague  standards.  When  is  support  illegal, 
how  much,  what  kind?  There  are  the  difficulties  of  proof  that  particular  assistance  is 
being  given.  Most  Important  are  the  difficulties  of  seeking  to  assert  or  develop  a  role  for 
law  against  the  interests  and  resistance  of  a  major  power,  whether  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Communist  China,  in  the  society  we  know  today."  Louis  Henkin,  "Force,  Intervention 
and  Neutrality  in  Contemporary  International  Law,"  Proceedings,  American  Society  of 
International  Law  ( 1963),  p.  168.  These  difficulties  of  vague  standards  and  of  proof  are 
by  no  means  unique  to  indirect  aggression  and  subversion,  however.  In  part,  at  least, 
they  also  attend  the  determination  that  the  use  of  force  constitutes  an  "armed  attack." 
Moreover,  one  must  clearly  separate  ineffectiveness  resulting  from  vague  standards  and 
difficulties  of  proof  from  ineffectiveness  arising  from  a  reluctance  or  simply  a  refusal  to 
conform  tocertainnorms.no  matter  how  clear  the  standards  these  norms  set  out.  If  a  large 
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number  of  states  insist  upon  resorting  to  indirect  aggression  and  subversion,  though  for 
professedly  different  purposes,  that  is  surely  sufficient  reason  to  explain  the  ineffective¬ 
ness  of  norms  forbidding  these  forms  of  coercion. 

63.  On  this  and  related  points,  see  George  Modelsld,  The  International  Polities  of  Internal 
Wan  (Princeton  Center  of  International  Studies,  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  ftiblic  and 
International  Affairs,  1961.) 

54.  "Guerrilla  wars,"  one  advocate  of  this  view  declares,  "ultimately  rest  for  their  success  upon 
the  support  of  the  population  ....  This  makes  them  probably  as  true  an  expression  of 
the  underlying  'general  will'  of  those  concerned  as  any  form  of  political  expression  .... 
There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  general  acceptance  of  their  outcome  as  representing  a  closer 
approach  to  the  goals  of  freedom  and  justice  than  do  the  outcomes  of  the  great  internation¬ 
al  wars."  Walter  Millis,  A  World  Without  War(  1961 ),  pp.  42-43.  Also  Walter  Miliis  and 
James  Real,  The  Abolit'on  of  War  ( 1963).  In  guerrilla  warfare  no  less  than  in  the  b.  at 
international  wars,  however,  victory  is  ultimately  determined  by  relatively  military 
strength  and  coercion  remains  the  primary  instrument  for  obtaining  consent.  To  equate  the 
outcome  of  such  contests  with  justice  may  therefore  prove  no  less  objectionable  than  to 
equate  the  outcome  of  traditional  inter-state  violence  with  justice.  Nevertheless,  the  view 
persists  that  a  moral  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  two.  The  real  basis  for  that 
view,  it  would  seem,  rests  upon  the  assessment  of  the  greater  destructiveness  of  traditional 
inter-state  war. 

55.  The  above  passage  in  the  text  assumes  that  the  principal  sanction  to  be  invoked  against 
violations  of  such  rui'°  of  conduct  as  are  made  an  integral  part  of  a  disarmament  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  the  abrv.^ation  of  the  agreement.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  states 
would  reverse  the  evolution  discussed  in  preceding  pages  and  legitimize  the  use  of  force  as 
a  sanction  against  the  violation  of  these  rules. 

56.  Past  experience  does  not  afford  much  grounds  for  optimism  here.  In  recent  years,  the  in¬ 
effectiveness  and  confusion  of  public  opinion  when  reacting  to  indirect  ggression  and  sub¬ 
version  has  become  a  commonplace.  The  reason  for  this  ineffectiveness  and  confusion, 
however,  is  often  obscured.  Thus  one  recent  writer  attributes  this  confusion  to  the  absence 
of  "recognized  principles  to  help  maintain  objective  standards,"  and  declares  that  "where 
no  dear  principles  are  recognised  assessment  [ot  aggressio.17  will  tend  to  be  swayed  by 
ideological  or  national  predilections."  Evan  Luard,  toace and  Opinion  (1962),  pp.  53-55. 
Yet  it  is  precisely  these  disparate  and  conflicting  pedilections  that  must  account  for  the 
absence  of  dear  and  recognised  principles  to  help  maintain  objective  standards.  Without 
these  predilections,  which  refled  the  profound  divisions  marking  world  public  opinion, 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  either  in  achieving  reasonably  dear  prindpks  or  in  main¬ 
taining  objective  standards  of  judgment  No  doubt  there  are  Instances  of  alleged  aggres¬ 
sion  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  confess,  and  to  divide,  even  an  otherwise  united  public 
opinion.  But  the  real  difficulty  1*  obscured  by  putting  the  matter  in  this  way.  Luard  as¬ 
sumes  a  latent  consensus  on  "aggression"  that  stands  only  in  need  of  the  proper  instru¬ 
ments— and  above  all  darifleation— in  order  to  express  Itself.  Experience  Indicates,  though, 
that  this  consensus  simply  does  not  exist  There  is  no  conceivable  rule— or  rules— thet 
will  unite  public  opinion  in  alleged  cases  of  indirect  aggression  and  subversion,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  these  cases  Involve  Cuba,  Algeria,  Angola,  Viet-Nam,  etc. 
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CHARACTER  AND  MISSION  OF  A  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE  FORCE 
UNDER  CONDITIONS  OF  GENERAL  AND  COMPLETE  DISARMAMENT 

by 

Charles  Burton  Marshal) 


1.  The  Project  in  Broad  Compass 


A  principal  element  of  the  United  States  Govermaert'<  conception  of  general  and  complete 
disarmament  pertains  to  establishment  and  development  of  a  force  not  identified  with  any 
national  governing  entity,  subject  to  control  by  an  all-embracing  international  collectivity, 
and  charged  with  missions  of  global  scope  in  connection  with  peace-keeping. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  examine  arhat  might  be  entailed,  as  conditions  and  as  con 
sequences,  in  establishing  such  a  force.  The  discussion  fetuses  quite  explicitly  on  terms  in  the 
Outline.  Other  sources,  including  proposal*  and  discussions  of  forces  of  kindred  type,  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  for  details  concerning  conceivable  fonrs  and  conditions  for  the  undertaking. 

As  set  forth  in  the  Outline ,  such  a  force  would  be  brought  into  existent  over  a  span  of 
years.  The  process  of  realte’ng  11  would  be  linked,  stag?  bv  stage,  with  a  progressive  diminu¬ 
tion  of  ail  forces  under  national  control  At  a  transforming  juncture,  national  forces  would 
have  been  scaled  down  to  a  level  rendering  impo.«sible  their  projection  of  any  threat  beyond 
the  borders  of  their  respective  domains.  Concomitantly,  the  global  force  would  be  increased 
to  a  level  such  as  to  place  It  beyond  effective  challenge  by  any  other  force  existing.  The  course 
would  not  be  one  of  simply  doing  away  with  forces  capable  of  deployment  over  a  wide  range. 
It  would  Involve  an  amalgam  at  such  forces  intr  an  all-encompassing  monopoly— a  coercive 
institution  of  scope  and  relative,  If  not  absolute  power  heretofore  never  achieved. 

The  lines  of  development  wwuid  be  essentially  Interdependent.  The  final  step  in  reducing 
nationally  controlled  forces  >  a  level  commensurate  with  internal  security  requirements 
would  be  contingent  upon  a  solid  and  immediate  prospect  of  achievement  of  an  efficacious 
global  force.  Fulfillment  of  lb*  design  for  the  global  force,  moreover,  would  be  dependent 
upon  diminution  of  nationally  controlled  forces. 


A  question,  necessarily  hypothetical,  is  la  order  concerning  the  appropriateness  for  their 
respective  missions  of  IN  world  pence  force  and  of  forces  to  be  permited  under  national  con 
trol.  The  criteria  in  Em  Outline  are  limited  to  quantitative  and  technical  considerations  ex 
pressed  In  highly  general  terms.  With  respect  to  the  world  peace  force,  the  key  words  in  the 
Outline  are:  "andkfent  armed  tercet  and  armaments  that  no  state  could  challenge  if  and 


"equipped  with  agreed  types  of  armaments  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  United  Nations  can 
effectively  deter  any  three.!  or  use  of  anna.”1  The  counterpart  terms  in  the  Outline  legarding 
forces  permissible  for  states  te  retain  under  their  own  demotion  are:  "agreed  requirements  for 
nonnuclear  armaments  of  agreed  types  for  national  forces  required  to  maintain  internal 
order  and  protect  the  personal  security  of  citizens."  States  would  be  required  to  disband 


"organizational  arrangements  comprising  and  supporting  their  national  military  establish 
went."2 


Relevant  qualities  in  each  instance  are  simply  p„„tulated.  Their  feasibility  and  ascertain- 
ability  are  assumed.  Thf  terms  necessary  for  fulfillment  are  left  to  be  worked  out  by  inter¬ 
national  accord.  For  the  moment  questions  of  the  adequacy  of  a  purely  quantifying  and  tech¬ 
nical  expression  of  attributes  may  be  passed  over,  along  with  questions  iegarding  the  practica¬ 
bility,  probability,  or  even  desirability  of  the  relevant  contemplated  developments.  The  focus 
here  is  on  the  broad  missions  of  the  force  and  its  presumable  character  in  the  light  of  its 
missions  and  on  the  requirements  and  consequenc  es  Inferrable  from  its  missions  and  characL  . 
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A  mission  accorded  the  projected  peace  force  with  respect  to  maintenance  of  order  and 
security  among  states,  explicitly  expressed  in  the  Outline  would  be  enormously  inclusive  and 
complex.  In  addition,  however,  the  force  would  have  duties  to  perform  with  respect  to  security 
within  component  states.  Because  this  aspect  of  the  matter  is  only  implicitly  indicated  in  the 
project,  and  because  it  is  fundamental  to  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  the  peace  force,  eluci¬ 
dation  is  called  for.  To  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  make  clear  the  transformation  of  the 
character  of  states  envisaged  in  the  project. 

2.  The  Transformation  of  States 

A  decision  to  move  into  and  past  the  transforming  stage  would  involve  both  resolution 
of  will  and  ascertainment  of  fact  on  die  part  of  concerned  governments  acting  in  their  single 
discretion  but  also  as  a  group.  A  number  of  antecedent  choices  would  have  to  have  been 
made,  and  relevant  actions  effected,  to  take  the  course  to  that  decisive  stage. 

The  purpose  here,  rather  than  speculating  upon  procedure,  is  to  examine  the  sorts  of 
questions  likely  to  require  answer  at  the  seat  of  judgment.  As  a  precondition  to  the  final  step, 
or,  more  accurately,  as  a  constituent  part  of  it,  the  governments  would  have  to  register 
themselves  as  satisfied  on  two  interrelated  propositions:  first,  a  solid  and  immediate  prospect 
of  the  scaling  of  forces  retained  under  individual  state  control,  case  by  case,  down  to  a  level 
providing  no  surplus  over  requirements  for  domestic  security;  second,  a  concomitant  con¬ 
veyance  of  overwhelming  superiority  to  the  world  peace  force.  Clearly— a  point  requiring  no 
argument— the  determination  would  be  both  subjective  and  objective:  the  governments'  wills 
would  be  resolved  in  response  to  their  apnraisal  of  relevant  realities,  but  the  relevant  realities 
would  in  major  part  flow  from  their  combined  wills. 

For  the  moment,  the  focus  is  on  the  first  of  the  two  propositions.  The  forces  permitted  to 
retain  national  identity  and  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  individual  governments  would  be  limited 
to  agreed  requirements  and  would  be  of  agreed  types,  with  the  referent  apropos  of  require¬ 
ments  and  types  to  be  the  function  cl  maintaining  internal  order  and  protecting  the  security 
of  citizens.  Capability  for  sustaining  the  internal  security  of  states  would  have  been  removed 
from  the  autonomous  jurisdiction  of  states. 

One  might  speculate  on  a  possibility  of  pro  forma  ascertainment,  with  each  government's 
estimate  of  its  own  requirements  and  its  related  Inventory  of  equipment  and  related  man¬ 
power  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive  by  the  others.  The  supposition  does  not  withstand  anal¬ 
ysis.  Fulfillment  of  the  paramountcy  accorded  die  central  forces  would  be  measurable  only 
in  relation  to  capabilities  to  be  retained  by  states  individually  or  cumulatively. 

As  an  auxiliary  postulate,  however,  one  might  premise  the  irresistibility  of  the  universal 
force  by  assuming  it  to  have  been  vested  with  a  monopoly  of  prodigious  instruments  such  as 
nuclear  weapons,  thereby  rendering  uncritical  the  amounts  of  weapons  of  less  destructive 
efficacy  and  the  related  trained  manpower  to  be  retained  by  individual  states.  This  line  of 
argument  recuires  overlooking  the  reference  to  agreed  requirements  and  to  provisions  in 
the  project  calling  for  states  to  di^and  "organisational  arrangements  comprising  and  support¬ 
ing  their  national  military  establishment”  It  requires  one  to  hypothesize  huge  improvidence 
on  the  part  of  the  participating  governments  In  creating  a  world  security  force  capable  of 
effective  action  only  at  highest  levels  of  destruction— a  characteristic  far  more  likely  to  inhibit 
authorized  use  of  the  force  than  to  intimidate  potential  challengers. 

One  might  speculate  also  on  a  possibility  of  limiting  the  term  of  general  concern  in  re¬ 
tained  security  capabilities  to  the  moment  of  decision,  whereafter  the  matter  would  revert  to 
the  autonomous  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  states.  This  notion  of  lifting  internal  security 
requirem*  its  of  states  only  for  a  moment  to  the  center  of  world  concern  and  then  permitting 
them  to  subside  immediately  into  being  a  concern  for  each  state  to  settle  in  its  own  way  also 
falls  of  credibility.  Factors  simply  do  not  shift  so  arbitrarily  from  importance  to  indifference. 
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The  inference  is  clear.  Limitation  upon  internal  security  capabilities  to  an  agreed  level  of 
requirements  would  be  a  continuing  and  integral  part  of  the  pattern  of  general  obligation  in 
the  disarmament  undertaking.  Establishment  of  that  level,  case  by  case,  would  be  a  matter 
for  international  authority  not  Just  initially  and  once  but  thenceforth  and  continuously.  The 
limitation  would  be  part  of  a  contract  underlying  a  global  governing  apparatus.  Confine¬ 
ment  within  those  limits  would  be  an  essential  aspect  of  adherence  to  the  whole  scheme  and 
subject,  therefore,  to  the  process  of  verification  and  enforcement  underlying  the  disarmament 
program  as  a  whole.  Any  question  of  upward  revision  of  restrictions  settled  on  at  the  outset 
would  be  international  business  on  a  par  with  the  question  of  setting  limits  in  the  first  instance. 

The  constituent  states  would  have  yielded  their  autonomy  with  respect  to  allocation  of  re¬ 
sources  as  between  the  uses  of  civil  enjoyment  and  provision  for  coercion.  The  autonomy  thus 
surrendered  would  relate  not  only  to  power  to  decide,  within  limits  of  resources  available,  on 
provision  of  forces  for  launching  or  repelling  attack  as  counters  in  relations  with  other  states 
but  would  extend  as  well  to  the  discretion  of  any  government  as  to  requirements  for  main¬ 
taining  the  regime  within. 

The  point  is  basic  and  highly  important— one  deserving  to  be  acknowledged  for  what  it  is 
rather  them  minimized  euphemistically.  The  Implications  are  made  dearer  by  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  nature  of  internal  security  requirements,  which  are  Implicitly  predicated  as  fixed  and 
predictable  in  the  United  Stf  tes  disarmament  project  but  which  are  in  reality  elastic  and 
unpredictable. 

3.  Predictability  and  Interned  Order 

How  far  ahead  could  the  internal  security  requirements  of  any  particular  political  society 
be  divined?  The  question  is  not  disposed  of  by  postulating  the  efficacy  of  International 
arrangements  for  interdicting  all  factors  playing  upon  such  a  society  from  beyond  its  borders. 
That  sweeping  assumption  is  scarcely  demonstrable  at  best,  but  in  order  to  forward  the  argu¬ 
ment  here,  relevant  doubts  may  be  discounted.  An  array  of  imponderables  would  still  remain. 

To  place  the  matter  In  perspective.  It  Is  In  point  to  take  account  of  the  meanings  of  the  key- 
term  internal  order  used  In  connection  with  standards  and  limits  predicated  for  forces  to  be 
permitted  to  be  retained  under  control  of  individual  states.  The  phrase  implies  reliable  con¬ 
ditions  in  human  relations  over  the  land  concerned — a  sense  conveyed  in  an  auxiliary  phrase 
about  'Vie  personal  security  of  ddeens.”  Beyond  that  sense,  the  term  embraces  the  idea  of 
continuity  of  regime.  Order  may  be  said  to  obtain  within  a  civil  society  when  succession  to 
places  of  authority  is  reliably  controlled  by  rules  rather  than  subject  to  determination  by 
forcible  means.  In  an  ordered  society,  those  holding  title  to  power  would  be  enabled,  as  well 
as  constrained,  to  convey  tt  to  successors  drinrmhued  under  the  same  basic  licit  arrangements 
by  which  the  holders  in  their  tun  have  received  it 

Those  holding  high  magisterial  positions  under  any  orderly  system  of  governance,  more¬ 
over,  must  tabs  heed  of  questions  of  continuity  and  descent.  Faculties  for  deciding  on  alloca¬ 
tion  of  ms  ins  to  ansurs  continuity  of  the  system  itself  Is  an  integral  dement  In  any  governing 
system,  a  necessary  constituent  of  power  to  lay  down  the  law.  Divested  of  power  to  assure  the 
mean*  of  survival,  a  system  of  government  would  lose  a  main  prop  of  authority— an  element 
of  Internal  sovereignty,  to  use  an  overworked  abstraction. 

These  observations  do  not  imply  a  possibility  of  an  absolute  guarantee  of  survival  for  a 
system  cT  government  Perhaps  no  regime  could  ever  foreclose  possibilities,  at  least  logical 
possibilities,  at  being  overthrown  by  revolt  or  revolution.  Nevertheless,  the  concept  of  order 
—and  this  Is  the  main  point— entails  a  Hdt  and  reliable  descent  of  authority  as  distinguished 
from  violent  disjunctions  and  overturns  In  the  system  of  rulership. 

Whether  with  rt  spect  to  order  in  the  sense  <  f  assurance  of  the  personal  security  of  persons 
or  in  ihe  sense  of  assured  continuity  of  the  system  of  government,  Internal  security  require¬ 
ments,  stated  In  amounts  or  types,  vary  hi  relation  to  the  mores  prevailing  within  a  society. 
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They  vary  in  relation  to  factors  of  i  >an  concentration  and  rural  dispersion.  They  vary  in 
relation,  moreover,  to  factors  of  hlc,  ity  and  confidence  operative  between  a  regime  and  its 
populace.  They  are  affected  by  degrees  tf  confidence  assumed  by  regimes,  or  accorded  by 
their  populaces,  with  respect  to  their  legitimacy.  They  vary  as  between  drcumstanoes  of 
political  tension  and  oppression  and  those  of  free  consensus.  They  vary  Li  relation  to  stress 
or  contentment  with,  respect  to  conditions  of  production  and  distribution,  social  unrest  or 
placidity,  and  to  factors  of  ethnic  and  cultural  homogeneity  or  diversity  and  circumstances  of 
disturbance  or  adjustment  among  ethnic  groups.  They  are  affected  by  factors  of  morale  and 
competence  within  the  security  forces  themselves.  All  these  considerations— and  many  others 
of  indisputable  relevance— may  be  summed  up  as  inherent  and  persistent  variables  in  any  po¬ 
litical  society.  The  point  requires  no  labored  argument  One  needs  only  to  ask  himself  as  to 
the  validity  of  a  ten-year  projection  of  internal  security  requirements  for  the  United  States 
drawn  up,  say,  in  the  year  1855. 

Variability  of  interned  security  requirements  leads  logically  to  a  consideration  of  the  role 
of  military  establishments  in  regard  to  internal  security,  to  implications  of  abolishing  such 
establishments  under  national  control,  and  to  the  bearing  of  the  topic  on  the  mission  of  the 
projected  United  Nations  peace  force. 

4.  Division  of  Functions  Regarding  Internal  Order 

This  facet  of  the  subject  entails  a  recital  of  some  elementary,  even  obvious,  points  con¬ 
cerning  organization  of  coercion  in  relation  to  maintenance  of  order  and  statehood.  The 
delineation  is  necessarily  highly  generalized,  focusing  on  essences  rather  them  details  and 
eliding  empirical  distinctions  as  between  unitary  and  federal  systems  and  as  among  states  of 
varying  degrees  of  civic  development  in  the  contemporary  world.  * 

A  basic  division  of  functions  with  respect  to  the  apparatus  of  coercion  is  generally  charac¬ 
teristic  of  advanced  states.  The  origins  trace backto  a  stage  of  development  when  groups  first 
settled  down  in  permanent  identification  with  delimited  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  and  used 
them  as  sites  for  accumulating  goods  and  established  fixed  habitations  and  passed  them  along 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  concept  of  state— as  suggested  by  its  static  implication— 
is  rooted  in  the  idea  of  fixed  position.  It  represents  established  order  pervasive  within  an  area, 
with  diversity  beyond  the  perimeter. 

Basically,  the  relevant  division  of  function  lies  between  establishment  of  a  span  of  juris¬ 
diction  and  control  on  the  one  hand  and  the  exercise  of  control  or  jurisdiction  within  the  es¬ 
tablished  span  on  the  other:  external  security  and  internal  security.  These  are  distinguishable 
but  not  absolutely  separable  functions. 

Military  functions  pertain  to  establishment  of  spans  of  control.  They  are  concerned  with 
securing,  In  the  first  instance,  dominion  over  land  or  water,  as  the  case  might  be— and  in 
modem  circumstances,  over  air  space  as  well;  with  holding  perimeters  against  other  forces 
competing  for  access  to  or  mastery  over  all  or  part  of  die  range  concerned,  and  with  expand¬ 
ing  perimeters  as  opportune  or  necessary  under  the  spur  of  ambition,  advantage,  or  survival. 

In  our  nomenclature,  die  generic  term  in  respect  of  enforcing  order  within  an  established 
span  of  jurisdiction  Is  police-  derived,  obviously,  from  the  Greek  term  for  city,  reflecting  the 
Institution  known  as  the  Greek  city  state,  and  cognate  with  such  terms  as  pol'sh,  politics, 
polity,  and  the  like,  associated  with  the  handling  of  general  affairs  among  a  people  living  in 
proximity,  interdependent,  highly  involved  in  each  other's  existence,  and  needing  a  pervasive 
and  constantly  operative  scheme  of  order  to  minister  conditions  of  their  common  life. 

Military  and  police  institution'-  share  many  characteristics,  some  of  them  superficial  only. 
Each  type  is  customarily  called  a  force— a  term  denoting  coercion,  directed  energy,  and  a  body 
of  men  prepared  for  action.  Their  specialty  centers  on  weapons  and  their  use.  Uniform  dress 
and  distinguishing  emblems  to  differentiate  members  from  the  general  run  of  people  are  a 
normal  requirement  on  duty.  Each  such  institution— certainly,  at  least,  in  a  constitutional 
order— is  under  rigorous  restrictions  regarding  the  occasions  and  purposes  for  bringing  its 
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specialty  to  bear  in  action.  Their  structure*  are  tightly  hierarchic.  Each  is  more  highly 
organized  than  other  institutions  of  society  in  general. 

Yet  contrasting  character! sties  are  also  relevant.  The  rigor  of  organization  and  authority 
is  generally  more  pervasive  within  a  military  establishment.  Systems  of  tutelage  and  sur¬ 
veillance  within  are  more  highly  developed.  Autonomous  standards  of  privilege  and  courtc.y 
are  particular  traits.  Military  organizations  have  separate  codes  of  rules  enforceable  through 
an  autonomous  system  of  adjudication  and  punishment  effected  by  magisterial  systems  of 
their  own.  Prerogative  to  deploy  elements  in  what  has  been  called  systematic  nomadism  is  par* 
of  the  scheme  of  authority  in  the  usual  case.  The  obligation  of  service  between  a  member  and 
the  military  establishment  is  dissolvable  only  at  the  state's  consent:  that  is,  a  member  canno. 
quit  at  his  option  but  must  be  absolved  from  duty.  Such  are  the  characteristics  distinguishing 
a  military  establishment  as  a  sort  of  state  within  a  state.3 

A  police  establishment  is  committed  to  its  mission  continuously.  At  ail  times  it  is  deployec 
and  operating  within  its  assigned  area.  It  acts  on  a  basis  of  delegated  discretion.  Its  activities 
on  behalf  of  internal  order  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  of  an  administrative  character,  k 
military  establishment  represents,  in  contrast,  a  latent  power  under  normal  circumstances 
Its  mission  is  reserved.  A  military  establishment  exists  in  some  degree  of  readiness,  but  it  is 
not  in  action  with  respect  to  its  rrrasion  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances.  Then  v 
takes  the  field  not  on  a  basis  of  delegated  discretion  but  properly  in  response  to  specific  con 
mand  or  authorization  representing  an  exercise  of  prerogative  basic  and  central  to  the  exi*- 
tence  and  maintenance  of  a  state. 

The  prerogative  to  cedi  mil  tary  forces  into  action  has  to  do  not  only  with  levying  wu. 
against  external  enemies  but  also  with  maintenance  of  a  state's  span  of  jurisdiction  agains 
internal  challenge  af  well.  Military  forces  are  a  part,  even  if  normally  an  abeyant  part,  c 
the  internal  security  arrangements  of  a  state.  Police  forces  are  calculated  to  cope  with  pre 
dictable  challenges  to  internal  security.  Military  forces  are  a  reserve  capability  for  use  wher 
a  challenge  exceeds  the  capabilities  of  police  eetablishments,  whether  because  of  some  extra 
ordinarily  formidable  character  in  the  challenge  or  because  of  some  factor  of  disaffectioi 
within  the  police  apparatus.  The  concept  here  Invoked  is  not  one  of  mere  theorizing.  In  ar 
instance  still  fresh  in  American  national  experience,  a  thousand  score  of  troops  were  callec 
out  to  enforce  the  right  of  one  individual  to  attend  a  university. 

Thus  one  of  the  potentials  for  maintaining  order  within  a  state  is  military  power.  Disordei 
within  a  state's  span  of  Jurisdiction  may  take  on  proportions  challenging  the  integrity  anc 
continuity  of  the  state's  existence.  In  such  extremity,  the  relevance  of  military  power  to  th< 
maintenance  of  internal  order  becomes  psdent  Even  in  normal  times,  when  military  power  h 
only  an  abeyant  factor,  the  fact  of  its  existence  and  the  prospect  of  its  availability  in  exigency 
ar*  a  presumable,  if  incalculable,  factor  in  support  of  internal  security. 

Discussion  on  the  point  here  has  been  directed  to  the  role  of  military  power  within  politics 
systems  characterised  by  a  high  level  of  institutional  development.  In  contrasting  case* 
military  establishments  ar*  often  dominant  factors  rather  than  subordinated  elements  U 
patterns  of  rulership.  In  some  extreme  instances— illustrations  from  recent  events  in  variou. 
African  states  come  readily  to  mind— unbridled  military  establishments  may  even  be  an  aggra 
vating  factor  in  discontinuity  and  disorder.  In  others,  a  degree  of  corporateness  and  effective 
ness  within  the  military  apparatus  may  supply  a  principal  and  virtually  sole  basis  for  holding 
a  so-called  nation  together.  Such  phenomena  do  not  offset  the  main  argument  here  concerning 
the  basic  role  of  military  power  within  autonomous  states. 

The  project  for  abolishing  military  capabilities  of  states  thus  has  deep  implications  fey 
their  existence  and  for  the  character  of  authority  within  them.  The  prerogative  to  interpo* 
forces  in  exigency  beyond  those  forces  provided  in  the  police  establishment  for  coping  witl 
challenges  to  internal  security  would  pass  from  the  hands  of  state  authority  and  be  vested  it 
an  organ  external  to  each  state. 
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Limitation  to  internal  security  requirements  of  forces  under  control  of  any  state  might  be 
so  construed  as  to  permit  each  government  to  maintain  armed  bodies  in  some  modest  excess 
of  const  suit  requirements  as  a  means  for  coping  with  extremities.  Some  such  thought  is  reflected 
in  the  Outline.  This  approach  would  raise  a  question  of  how  to  foredose  use  of  such  forces  to 
threaten  the  security  of  neighboring  areas.  Neighboring  areas,  too,  might  have,  as  counters 
to  such  threats,  forces  of  their  own  in  excess  of  calculable  internal  security  needs.  This  line  of 
thought  would  tend  to  perpetuate  in  some  degree  the  rdationship  which  the  Outline  would  seek 
to  transform.  Such  a  problem  and  a  related  necessity  of  dealing  with  it  appear  to  have  been 
anticipated  in  the  Outline ,  which  apparently  envisages  a  system  of  continuous  surveillance 
and  reporting  on  positioning  and  operations  of  internal  security  forces.4  The  point  supports 
a  conclusion  concerning  the  subordination  of  internal  security  to  '  >teraational  Jurisdiction. 

The  basic  intention  would  be  to  eliminate  national  forces  in  excess  of  requirements  for 
internal  order  assumed  to  be  predictable  and  passed  upon  by  international  authority.  In 
event  of  exigendes  requiring  forces  in  excess  of  allowed  levels  to  cope  with  internal  violence 
and  threats  to  public  order,  each  state  would  be  left  in  position  of  petitioner  for  assistance 
from  a  source  beyond  its  own  control.  Those  having  a  determinative  voice  in  withholding  or 
making  available  such  assistance  from  outside  would  be  cast  as  ultimate  arbiters  of  order 
within  each  state.  The  forces  from  outside,  if  made  available,  would  operate  under  a  csaln 
of  command  external  to  the  state  concerned.  The  doctrine  under  which  the  force  would  op¬ 
erate  would  presumably  be  beyond  determination  by  the  state  effected.  The  same  would  be  true 
of  personnel  constituting  the  outside  force. 

It  is  fitting  now  to  take  account  of  come  of  the  considerations  relevant  to  establishing  and 
maintaining  such  a  force  as  envisaged. 

5.  Material  Bases  of  the  Projected  Peace  Force 

Constituent  governments  acting  to  create  a  new  framework  of  force  would  presumably 
have  to  be  convinced  of  its  prospective  reliability  in  high  degree  before  divesting  themselves 
of  control  of  military  forces  of  their  own  i  nd  subordinating  themselves  to  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  condition  to  the  reliability  of  the  new  arrangement  would  be  the  good  faith  of  all 
significant  parties  in  subordinating  thei  iselves.  The  problems  posed  by  interdependency  be¬ 
tween  these  two  considerations  are  not  logically  more  difficult  than  thoee  involved  in  any 
proposition  of  forming  a  new  frame  of  government  by  contract  The  essential  thing  here  is  to 
recognise  the  process  as  that  of  forming  a  world  stats  of  sorts. 

The  matter  of  reliability  of  the  new  arrangement  would  include,  beyond  assurance  against 
likelihood  of  misuse  of  the  peace  force,  assurance  of  Am  force's  capability  and  disposition  to 
meet  its  responsibilities.  By  a  proviso  That  no  stats  could  challenge  it,"  the  Outline  predicates 
an  overwhelmingly  effective  foies,  but  the  only  index  to  its  efficacy— a  phrase  regarding  "suf¬ 
ficient  forces  and  armaments"— is  a  quantitative  and  technical  description  reflecting  what  has 
been  aptly  characterised  as  a  typical  civilian  fallacy  In  measuring  military  strength.5  In  all 
probability,  the  technical  and  quantitative  aspects  of  putting  such  a  force  together  would  be 
the  simplest  pari  of  the  process  though  simplicity  would  only  be  relative  to  the  difficulties 
of  others. 

The  force  would  require  mobility  and  technical  proficiency  of  the  highest  order  and  would 
have  to  be  immediately  available  when  summoned  to  action  to  meet  manifold  and  ranging 
responsibilities.  It  would  necessarily  be  a  fighting  force  capable  of  exerting  coercive  power  with 
overwhelming  effect— that  is,  to  a  degree  calculated  to  prevail— at  any  level  of  armed  activity 
against  whatever  adversaries  it  might  be  called  upon  to  meet  In  any  environment  whatever.6 
It  would  have  to  be,  in  sum,  a  sophisticated  versatile,  multifarious  force.  Besides  requiring 
at  operating  levels  great  subleties  of  doctrine  and  an  extraordinary  degree  of  corporate  iden¬ 
tity  and  morale,  it  would  need  at  staff  levels  a  mastery  of  higher  logistics  and  huge  proficiency 
in  military  and  industrial  mobilization.  The  matter  of  industrial  and  technical  underpinnings 
for  such  a  force  is  especially  important.  In  this  respect,  the  Outliie  affords  small  illumination. 
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presenting  not  so  much  a  formula  as  an  invitation  to  governments  to  attempt  a  formula.  Im¬ 
plicitly,  however,  it  points  to  an  intricate  question  of  how  to  begin. 

The  requirements  indicated,  in  connection  with  reduction  of  force  levels  to  internal  security 
requirements,  include  action  by  participating  governments  "to  cause  to  be  disbanded  organi¬ 
zational  arrangements  comprising  end  supporting  their  national  military  establishment,  and 
terminate  the  employment  of  civilian  personnel  associated  with  the  foregoing,”  dlsmsmtlemert 
or  conversion  to  peaceful  uses  of  bases  and  facilities  beyond  those  permitted  to  be  retained 
for  internal  security  purposes,  and  closure  of  all  military  research,  development,  production, 
and  testing  except  as  permitted  by  international  agi  semen t  for  purposes  of  maintaining 
internal  security.7 

Obviously,  however,  lore  and  technology  relevant  to  military  matters  are  in  the  hands  of 
national  governments.  The  international  collectivity  could  scarcely  start  from  scratch  in 
fashioning  a  military  mechanism  of  the  limitless  scope  and  supreme  proficiency  intended.  It 
would  fall  to  participants  to  contribute  to  aggrandizement  of  the  force.  Presumably,  though  this 
is  not  expiidt  in  the  Outline ,  the  process  would  have  to  be  that  of  conveyance,  by  participants 
to  the  world  collectivity,  of  ownership,  control,  and  operation  of  considerable  portions  of 
their  domains,  their  concentrations  of  relevant  professional  talents,  and  their  scientific,  and 
industrial  complexes.  At  least,  this  would  be  incumbent  upon  participants  having  such  en¬ 
dowments.  The  new  military  collectivity  would  have  to  have  something  to  draw  upon.  It  is 
scarcely  plausible  for  nations  at  once  to  extirpate  military  resources  and  to  proliferate  mili¬ 
tary  strength  in  combination.8 

Something  equivalent  to  a  global  defense  ministry  would  have  to  be  founded,  since  re¬ 
tention  of  such  agencies  by  individual  states  would  be  forbidden.  Implicitly,  the  establishment 
would  indude  a  multifarious  staff  system  of  its  own,  research  and  development  systems,  ac¬ 
cess  to  and  control  of  patents  and  manufacturing  systems  as  well,  contractive  powers,  pro¬ 
curement  processes,  systems  for  settling  accounts,  and  the  like,  along  with  cantonments, 
training  ranges,  aviation  complexes,  depot  systems,  transport  arteries  and  port  facilities  and 
vessels  of  its  own  or  enforceable  accesses  to  them,  and  many  other  such  properties  of  a  cogent 
military  capability.  All  of  these  would  necessarily  be  operative  within  and  located  within  ter¬ 
ritory  of  presently  independent  states.9  They  would  have  to  be  exempt  from  interference  by 
such  states.  Otherwise,  obviously,  the  .  pparatus  would  be  subject  to  impediment  and  inter¬ 
ruption.  Its  efficacy  would  not  than  be  a  calculable  surety.  The  force  would  lack  the  measure 
of  absolute  reliability  postulated  as  a  central  characteristic. 10 

Tracing  out  ramifications,  one  sees  dearly  in  general  conformation  if  not  explicitly  in  de¬ 
tail  the  outlines  of  a  world  government.  Tbs  point  may  be  elaborated  by  considering,  in 
addition  to  quantitative  and  technical  aspects  of  the  projected  peace  force,  the  more  subtle 
requirements  in  terms  of  men  to  compose  tl«  force. 

6.  Manpower  and  Coauraad  la  a  Global  Peace  Force 

Banning  for  a  global  peace  force  adequate  for  its  manifold  duties  while  amenable  to  control 
by  some  collective  authority  must  entail  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  command  and  its  inter¬ 
relation  with  the  character  of  the  force  commanded. 

Not  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  is  available  in  general  literature  on  the  idea  of  a  world 
peace  force.  Mostly  the  writing  is  characterized  by  expansiveness  of  Imagination  amounting 
1  romance,  as  anyone  with  appreciable  military  experience  and  some  grasp  of  factors  of 
diversity  in  the  world  would  note.  A  sort  of  omnicompetence  for  governments  and  their  nego¬ 
tiators  is  predicated.  Cultural  factors  would  become  completely  malleable  on  a  premise  of  an 
absolutely  new  day  in  world  affairs,  and  statesmanship  would  be  enabled  to  perform  prodigies 
of  combination  heretofore  unachievable.  Heterogeneity  would  fall  into  ranks,  and  a  homo¬ 
geneous  force  would  thereupon  be  ready  to  march.  Ethnic  antipathies  and  factors  of  diversity 
respecting  language,  nutritional  habits,  religious  practices,  and  innumerable  taboos  would 
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fade  into  inconaequentiaUty.  Deficiencies  in  talent  would  somehow  be  redressed.  Thus  men 
from  primitive  societies  would  be  fitted  to  constitute  and  to  operate  a  complex,  versatile, 
modernized  force  fit  to  serve  in  any  dime  and  amid  populations  of  whatever  cultural  level. 
Maximum  admixture  of  ethnic  and  lingual  groups  in  ranks  and  even  alienism  between  officers 
and  men  would  be  cultivated  as  positive  bases  for  morale  rather  than  an  conditions  for  chaos. 
Men  would  sign  their  years  to  rotation  among  remote  garrisons. 

Such  suppositions  and  propositions,  drawn  from  the  literature  of  disarmament,  reflect 
what  has  been  already  described  as  a  typical  dvilian  fallacy  of  regarding  military  organiza¬ 
tions  in  technical  terms  only.11  This  outlook,  preoccupied  with  categories  rather  than  func¬ 
tional  realities  and  noting  structural  parallels  between  one  national  force  and  another,  con¬ 
strues  military  life  as  a  genus  of  culture  and  imagines  unlimited  possibilities  of  combination. 
Components  are  treated  as  fungible  like  mechanical  parts.  By  this  line  of  thought,  a  peace 
force  would  be  susceptible  of  assemblage  from  components  of  national  forces  according  to 
whatever  design  statesmen  might  determine.  A  force  could  be  made  multinational  in  such 
degree  as  matched  the  authors'  desires. 

Such  exercises  in  imagination  have  small  bearing  on  practical  problems.  Planners  for  a 
world  peace  force  could  surely  count  on  no  exemption  from  requirements  relevant  to  the  hu¬ 
man  equation  inherent  in  setting  up  a  cogent  military  body.  To  assume  such  exemption 
would  be  equivalent  to  planning  a  ship  in  disregard  of  factors  of  seaworthiness. 

Some  guidance  for  such  planners  is  provided  by  the  Outline.  The  document  calls  for  ex¬ 
amination  anew  of  the  feasibility  of  giving  effect  to  article  43  of  the  Charter.  A  stipulation  for 
the  new  force  to  "be  supplied  agreed  manpower  by  states”  might  be  construed  as  a  scheme 
both  to  prorate  participation  and  to  authorize  conscription  for  the  purpose  envisaged. 13  The 
language  might  accommodate  preservation  of  symbolic  national  identities  of  troops,  but  it 
would  be  consistent  also  with  conglomerate  forces.  The  point  is  relatively  inconsequential. 
The  peace  force  is  clearly  anticipated  as  one  inclusive  apparatus.  National  command  struc¬ 
tures  would  be  things  of  the  past.  Organization,  support,  and  tempering  of  the  force  would  be 
international  business. 

As  a  point  for  emphasis,  the  endeavor  to  create  a  force  on  such  a  motif  of  admixture, 
should  it  ever  materialize,  would  be  a  departure  from  experience.  No  certain  precedent  indi¬ 
cating  feasibility  is  addudble.  Forces  operating  under  United  Nations  or,  in  earlier  times,  the 
League  of  Nations,  have  not  been  in  such  a  pattern  but  have  consisted  rather  of  temporarily 
and  contingently  assigned  units  of  national  military  establishments.  The  French  Foreign 
Legion  is  sometimes  cited  as  a  model,  but  flic  Instance  proves  inapposite  when  examined  in 
detail.13 

The  problem  is  put  in  batter  proportion  by  including  among  criteria  of  reliability  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  identity,  common  doctrine  and  motivation,  and  amenability  to  command  and 
control,  in  addition  to  the  relatively  easy  factors  of  magnitude  and  technical  adequacy.  One 
muet  see  a  way  through  these  aspects  before  befog  justified  in  any  appreciable  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  practicability  of  foe  whole  idea  of  a  global  peace  force.  Without  a  plausible 
formula  for  bringing  governments  into  concord  on  such  sensitive  and  basic  considerations, 
one  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  foe  beginning  of  a  plan. 

Faculties  of  command  respecting  a  military  apparatus  concern  both  the  chain  of  authority 
within  and  the  system  of  guidance  and  control  exterior  to  and  above  it  The  Interlaced  func¬ 
tions  of  command  are  broadly  four:  first,  determination  of  doctrine  underlying  and  motivat¬ 
ing  the  force,  its  character  as  a  social  entity,  and  traits  to  be  cultivated  through  control  of 
member's  careers;  second— and  closely  related— the  magisterial  function  cf  judging  and  pun¬ 
ishing  derelictions;  third,  choice  of  weapon  systems  and  Inculcation  of  proficiency  in  them, 
conceived  in  relation  to  putative  missions;  fourth,  competence  to  decide  upon  and  to  effect  de¬ 
ployments  in  actual  operations.  The  first  two  aspects— characteristically  taken  for  granted  or 
summarily  dealt  with  in  projects  for  universal  forces— are  foundations  of  accomplishment 
with  respect  to  the  other  two. 
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A  fundamental  aspect  concerns  the  moral  basis  of  the  faculty  of  command.  To  a  super* 
fldal  view,  obedience  flows  from  establishment  of  a  command  framework:  create  authority, 
and  compliance  will  follow  in  consequence.  This  approach  Involves  a  simplification  amount¬ 
ing  to  distortion.  Command  authority  is  in  essence  a  grant  from  those  subject  to  it.  Com¬ 
mand  conceived  as  a  product  of  obedience  comes  closer  to  basic  truth  than  a  statement  putting 
the  relationship  vice  versa. 14 

A  second  key  aspect  concerns  the  cultural  base  of  a  military  organization's  responses.18 
This  base  is  linked  integrally  to  the  concept  of  reliability.  Reliability  standing  alone  conveys 
little.  The  term  requires  a  referent:  reliability  with  respect  to  what?  To  be  reliable,  a  force 
must  have  unity  of  character— a  unity  reflecting  a  common  doctrine,  reflecting  agreement 
about  values.  The  range  of  possibilities  concerning  moral  and  cultural  bases  for  creating  an 
effective  force  are  wide,  but  no  unversal  base— no  generally  accepted  ethic  of  authority,  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  the  like  exists  to  be  invoked  as  a  basis  for  a  world  peace  force.  Such  an  ethic 
would  have  to  be  agreed  upon  and  given  reality  as  a  motivating  body  of  ideas  as  a  condition 
to  creating  a  structure  of  command  and  control.  Because  of  its  importance,  this  simple  point 
deserves  elaboration. 

7.  An  Underlying  Ethic  for  a  Global  Force 

It  is  accurate  but  inadequate  to  conceive  of  a  force  as  a  body  of  men  organized  and 
equipped  to  bring  energy  to  bear  destructively  against  designated  advers.  es  on  oroper  com¬ 
mand.  A  force  is  not  a  collection  of  depersonalized  entities.  A  force,  moreover,  should  be 
thought  of  as  spending  the  larger  part  of  its  existence  under  peaceable  ccndUiona  rather  than 
in  hostile  operations.  The  problem  of  relation  to  environment  mostly  concerns  pacific  environ¬ 
ment.  The  members  represent  some  pattern  of  identities  and  associations.  In  the  usual  case,  a 
member  has  affective  ties  with  some  place  inhabited  by  his  own  kind— a  place  in  whose 
security  against  enemies  he  is  personally  involved. 

Peaceable  associations,  sense  of  identity,  and  affective  connections  are  basic  to  the  assump¬ 
tions,  responses,  and  motivations  underlying  the  character  and  effectiveness  of  a  force.  These 
characteristics  vary  in  detail  and  strength  from  one  member  to  another.  In  the  degree  of  their 
existence  and  likeness,  however,  as  between  one  member  and  another,  they  afford  some  basis 
for  essential  community.  They  do  not  account  for  all  constituent  traits  of  a  force.  Many  other 
intertwined  factors  enter  into  determining  a  force's  character,  meaning  the  sum  of  what  it  can 
be  relied  upon  to  do  or  not  to  do:  such  matters  as  Indoctrination,  development  of  common 
habits  and  general  proficiency  by  training,  cumulative  common  experience  as  a  group, 
systems  of  preferment  and  promotion,  qualities  of  administered  justice,  standards  of  leader¬ 
ship,  and  die  moral  basis  of  authority.  The  sum  total  of  determinants  of  a  force's  character 
is  great  and  complex,  and  the  sum  differs  from  one  culture  to  anotu^r,  so  that  respective  armed 
forces,  however  much  alike  considered  from  a  technical  standpoint,  are  widely  variant  as 
social  entitles.  8uch  moral  aspects  are  bask,  and  their  paramountcy  over  material  factors  is 
recognised  In  a  well  known  Napoleonic  maxim. 

Persons  from  alien  cultures  may  Indeed  be  assimilated  to  a  force  associated  with  some 
particular  culture.  This  circumstance  does  not  gainsay  the  main  point:  a  force  cannot  be 
cogently  considered  apart  from  a  cultural  base  and  an  underlying  ethic  Outsiders  must  be 
assimilated.  A  force  must  reflect  a  character— not  a  patchwork.  Forces  may  have  roots  in 
variant  schemes  of  identity  and  value.  A  fore*  must  have,  and  be  limited  to,  one  basis.  Other¬ 
wise  it  would  constitute  not  a  force,  but  a  cogerles  of  forces— not  susceptible  of  being  equated 
against  putative  missions. 

The  considerable  variations  possible  may  be  Illustrated  by  a  force,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
preponderant  attitudes  and  associations  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  characterizing 
the  civil  community  to  which  the  force  relates  and,  in  contrast,  a  force  dissociated  from  its 
surroundings,  centered  on  its  own  existence,  and  characterized  by  inward  affective  connections 
so  that  the  outfit  itself  becomes  a  moral  equivalent  of  a  homeland,  and  barracks  life  becomes 
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the  engrossing  focus  of  loyailties.  The  Swiss  arm  or  a  force  based  on  the  ethic  delineated  by 
Frederick  Martin  Stern  in  The  Citizen  Army  would  typify  the  first  Any  force  in  the  Janissary 
or  Praetorian -Guard  motif  could  typify  the  latter. 

What  the  Outline  contemplates  is  a  force.  It  would  be  synthesized  from  pre-existing  forces 
associated  with  particular  cultures— an  assemblage  of  fragments  taken  over  from  disbanded 
national  components.  Three,  and  only  three,  elements  of  its  binding  ethic  are  made  apparent: 
first,  an  affirmation  of  the  unconditional  heinousness  of  unauthorized  violence;  second,  as  a 
corollary,  the  countering  rightness  of  authorized  violence;  and  third,  the  repose  of  relevant 
authority— meaning  the  faculty  determinative  of  the  difference  between  violence  authorized  and 
violence  unauthorized— In  some  prescribed  consensus,  as  yet  undefined,  of  local  representa¬ 
tives  in  an  international  collectivity. 

For  a  moment,  at  whatever  cost  in  effort  to  suspend  disbelief,  it  is  appropriate  to  hypothe¬ 
size  achievement  of  a  force  on  the  basis  of  the  ethic  stipulated  and  to  ponder  its  possible 
effectiveness,  whether  active  or  deterrent.  The  two  aspects  would  be  linked.  The  deterrent 
effects  would  be  a  product  of  estimates  of  the  force's  prooable  efficacy  on  being  called  into 
action. 

A  decision  is  made  by  a  requisite  majority  in  the  establishment  vested  with  control  of  the 
global  peace  force.  It  deems  some  act,  whether  in  connection  with  an  international  quarrel  or 
a  contest  for  power  within  a  national  domain  to  be  a  malefaction  deserving  or  requiring 
interposition  of  the  peace  force,  designates  the  malefactors,  and  summons  the  force  to  bring 
to  bear  its  irresistible  capabilities.  The  decision  is  conveyed  to  the  apex  of  authority  within 
the  confines  of  the  force  establishment  proper— presumably  some  globed  equivalent  of  a  min¬ 
istry  of  defense.  Appropriate  orders  thence  are  relayed  to  the  military  command  apparatus. 
The  immediate  results  conceivable  fall  into  two  general  categories:  an  effective  strike  against 
the  designated  malefactors,  or  a  default.  The  implication  of  these  two  broad  possibilities  de¬ 
serve  further  consideration. 

An  effective  response  might  reflect  either  an  identification  c  -  the  part  of  a  determining 
number  within  the  force  with  the  requisite  majority's  view  on  the  i:  .Tits  of  the  matter  at  issue 
or  an  unreflecting  acceptance  of  the  directive  as  conclusive  ips*  facto.  The  first  would  not 
necessarily  constitute  a  precedent  for  subsequent  compliance  und  •  different  circumstances. 
The  second,  unreflecting  compliance,  would  apparently— with  ei<  phasis  on  that  qualifier— 
tend  10  sustain  the  frame  of  authority  unequivocally. 

The  possible  forms  of  failure  of  compliance,  signaling  collapse  t '  the  ethic  and  derogation 
of  the  authority,  would  be  various,  for  the  ways  of  mutiny  are  mult  pie:  disoent  and  cleavage 
v  thin  the  command  structure,  resulting  In  a  withholding  of  orders  or  even  a  commitment  of 
force  to  the  opposite  side;  divided  identities  within  the  force  as  a  whole,  rendering  it  inert  in 
the  particular  instance  or  even  sundering  It,  dividing  its  irresistibility  into  two  or  more  parts, 
and  bringing  on  an  internal  struggle  for  asoendanqy.  A  potential  for  such  developments  would 
remain  in  any  force  with  national  Identities  and  a  sense  for  the  merits  or  issues  lingering  n 
the  command  structure  or  the  cadres,  ••and  calculations  of  that  potential  and  of  ways  of  af¬ 
fecting  it  would  become  a  central  consideration  in  world  affairs. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  dismiss  possibilities,  as  distinguished  from  probabilities,  of 
achieving  a  force  to  suit  the  prescription  and  to  sustain  authority  by  bringing  its  overwhelming 
capabilities  unquestlonlngly  to  bear.  Some  may  uphold  the  possibility  on  a  premise  of  re¬ 
cruiting  members  with  a  zeal  for  universal  peace. 17  This  is  an  improbable  hope.  A  force's 
capability  must  depend  on  a  fighting  elan— not  a  zeal  against  fighting.  Theoretically,  however, 
such  a  force  might  be  realized  in  either  or  both  of  two  ways:  by  recruitment  of  individuals 
free  of  antecedent  loyalties,  moved  by  an  urge  to  identify  with  paramount  power,  or  desirous 
of  opportunity  to  fight  on  the  overwhelming  side  without  fear  of  formidable  retribution,  or  by 
a  rigorous  method  of  indoctrination  such  as  to  expunge  members'  antecedent  loyalties  and 
identities,  to  inculcate  purely  reflex  responses  to  mandate,  and  so  to  transform  personalities 
as  to  render  members  willing  to  operate  even  against  their  erstwhile  homelands  because  a  vote 
taken  has  determined  for  them  to  do  so  in  the  name  of  enforcing  peace. 
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In  reason  and  prudence,  a  word  must  be  added.  One  should  rule  out  an  assumption  of 
achieving  a  complete  departure  from  lessons  and  limits  of  experience  through  international 
concord  on  the  ethic  of  a  global  force.  A  force  of  such  overwhelming  corporate  spirit.  Imbued 
with  absolute  obedience,  dissociated  from  considerations  which  move  to  stay  others,  divorced 
from  cultural  ties,  and  committed  to  so  peculiar  an  ethic,  would  in  high  probability  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  high  Janissary  or  Praetorian  potential— a  potential  for  developing  its  own  mo¬ 
mentum,  a  potential  for  passing  almost  momentarily  from  subordination  to  presumption  of 
authority  or  from  absolute  obedience  to  absolute  mutiny.16 

8.  Doubts  and  Queries 

With  his  mind's  eye,  one  can  visualize  the  component  parts  of  the  new  ordering  of  force 
predicated  in  the  United  States  project:  first,  the  basic  force  itself;  above,  yet  part  of  it,  a  com¬ 
mand  suid  staff  structure;  higher  still  in  the  chain  of  formal  authority  sui  equivalent  of  a  world 
defense  ministry,  and  in  supreme  or  political  charge  a  collectivity  of  representatives  of  erst¬ 
while  independent  governments. 

The  peace  force  itself  would  be  a  body  of  fighting  men  chosen  in  accordance  with  some 
criteria,  supposed  to  be  moulded  to  a  set  of  habits  and  responses  in  common,  equipped  and 
traired  not  for  some  abstractly  conceived  mission  of  peace  but  prepared  or  preparing  to 
interpose  tmd  to  wage  havoc  in  particular  theaters  under  specific  assumed  operationsd  con¬ 
ditions.  Necessarily,  it  would  be  garrisoned  somewhere,  maybe  in  a  diversity  of  locations. 
It  must  come  to  some  social  relationship  within  itself  and  with  environing  populations.  The 
members  might  conceivably  be  cut  off  from  women  and  familial  ties.  They  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  fuller  lives  in  enclaves  set  apart  from  the  surrounding  societies,  or  they  might  even 
enjoy  that  combination  of  aloofness  and  prerogative  associated  with  a  conqueror's  status. 
The  way  of  life  might  be  that  of  blending  into  surrounding  cultures  as  full  sharers.  The  basis 
chosen  would,  of  course,  have  bearing  on  the  degree  of  feasible  admixture  into  a  conglomer¬ 
ate  homogeneity  or  of  assortment  into  diverse  components  attempted  in  the  force,  and  that 
factor  in  turn  would  have  much  to  do  with  how  the  force  could  be  used. 

The  higher  command  and  staff  structure— itself  presumably  drawn  from  diverse  cultural 
sources  and  struggling  with  language  barriers  as  well  as  internal  divergencies  of  outlook— 
would  be  concerned  with  trying  to  realise  a  cogent,  unified,  operationally  reliable  instrument 
out  of  culturally  varied  men.  The  men  must  be  either  admixed  into  a  uniformity  of  diversities 
or  separated  into  a  diversity  of  uniformities.  With  small  Inherent  unity  within  itself,  the  struc¬ 
ture  would  be  trying  to  cope  with  unexampled  complexities  of  human  relations.  What  notional 
missions  should  be  prepared  for— Inasmuch  as  military  doctrine  and  training  cannot  be 
formulated  against  abstractions?1*  Staff  work  and  command  would  be  unremittingly  involved 
in  diet  most  prickly  of  questions. 

The  ministerial  agency,  Itself  internally  diverse,  would  be  trying  to  perform  prodigies  of 
superintendency  in  integrating  force  over  a  world  scope.  It  would  be  seeking  and  trying  to 
apply  formulas  for  qualification,  selection,  promotion,  brigading,  compensation,  retirement, 
and  conditions  for  a  common  life  covering  throngs  of  persons  of  divergent  background,  dif¬ 
ferent  senses  of  reality,  highly  varied  frames  of  value,  and  discrepant  expectations  and  taboos. 
It  would  face  baffling  problems  in  the  formulation  and  administration  of  Justice  resulting  from 
lnterspersion  of  cultures  in  aui  Intensively  organised  body.  It  would  be  charged  with  measuring 
operational  requirements,  and  procuring  accordingly,  against  unforeseeable  missions. 

The  supreme  authority,  the  political  collectivity  Itself,  would  be  engrossed  in  parallel 
issues  in  trying  to  translate  the  rhetoric  of  unity  and  world  order  into  measurable  realities. 
Basically,  the  collectivity  must  determine  the  distribution  of  authority.  The  participants 
would  be  in  an  ambiguous  position.  The  entitles  for  which  they  would  speak  would  be  putative 
targets  of,  as  well  as  participants  in,  the  amalgam  of  force.  This  duality  would  effect  a  wide 
range  of  questions  requiring  decision.  One  such  question  would  be  that  of  selecting  a  site  for 
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the  force’s  headquarters.  Others  would  arise  in  connection  with  locating  the  force's  main 
bases  and  main  normal  concentrations  of  personnel  and  determining  its  main  supply  sources. 
Obviously,  except  under  incalculably  distraugh*  conditions,  the  force  world  never  be  ordered 
to  proceed  against  its  own  establishment  or  sources.  Hence  a  host  area,  or  a  significant  con- 
tributary,  might  presumably  be  exempt  from  ever  becoming  an  operational  target.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  continuing  presence  of  large  numbers  of  global  troops  would  probably  be  an 
important  political  conditioning  factor  in  any  land.  The  issues  would  be;  deep  and  enduring. 

Further,  such  questions  would  arise  in  determining  who  should  command  from  one  stage  to 
another,  what  snould  be  the  extent  of  his  or  their  prerogative  to  determine  subordinates  in  the 
chain  of  authority,  and  who  should  have  th*-  determ  ning  voice  in  displacing  commanders. 
The  questions,  obviously,  would  bear  upon  what  the  force  might  be  relied  upon  to  do  or  not 
to  do.  The  participating  entities  would  have  to  be  vitally  alert  because  vitally  concerned. 

A  basic  matter  would  be  that  of  settling  who  should  lav  down  the  binding  doer  c  •  for  the 
force  and  how  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrine  should  be  supervised.  Such  would  not  b,.  theoretic 
questions.  Academies,  staff  <*nd  command  schools,  and  the  like  would  have  to  be  instituted  in 
view  of  the  abolition  of  national  establishments  of  such  character.  Who  would  be  in  charge? 
What  precepts  and  methods  should  be  imposed  in  them?  The  pattern  of  fidelity  and  reliability 
for  a  globally  irresistible  force  might  v.e!)  turn  on  such  quest’ons,  and  every  significant  unit 
of  government  would  feel  vitally  concerned. 

How  and  by  whom  would  specific  questions  of  equipment  and  specific  objects  of  training 
exercises  be  determined?  In  a  related  way.  how.  and  at  whose  say-so.  should  operational  in¬ 
telligence  be  gathered?  The  implications  do  rot  need  to  be  'abored.  Forces  must  be  prepared 
to  operate  in  one  kind  of  mission  or  another,  in  one  son  of  terrain  or  another,  and  amid  one 
populace  or  another— against  specific  rather  han  abstract  operational  targets  The  force  runs 
maneuvers  under  simulated  Alpine  conditions.  It  concentrates  on  desert  training.  The  staff 
studies  Baltic  or  Red  Sea  oceanography.  Some  officers  are  assigned  to  study  Arabic.  Data  on 
land  approaches  to  Kashmir  are  gathered.  One  can  readily  imagine  the  sort  of  reverberating 
issues  bound  to  arise  as  plans,  exercises,  and  the  gathering  of  operational  information  were 
directed  to  correspond  to  particular  countries.  One  may  predicate  the  vesting  of  control  of 
nuclei)  r  weapons  in  the  projected  apparatus  and  pondei  the  question— and  Us  implication— as 
to  what  particular  capitals  or  industrial  complexes  should  be  targeted. 

Such  questions,  by  no  means  exhaustive,  are  illustrative  of  what  would  be  involved  in 
creating  links  to  ensure  control  and  respons  with  respect  to  such  a  force.  The  aspects  are 
myriad,  and  all  delicate.  Authority  ofa  central  collectivity  over  such  a  peace  force  may  sound 
engagingly  simple  when  confined  to  considerations  of  authorizing  a  pre-  established  and  ready 
force  to  blast  away  at  some  hypothetical  miscreant.  In  practice  the  elements  of  control  would 
be  integral  to  the  character  of  the  force  Itself  and  would  have  to  be  built  into  the  force  from 
origin  and  to  be  continuously  superintended. 

If  the  "hole  idea  were  to  work  at  all,  the  collectivity,  however  organized,  with  the  force 
under  its  charge  as  an  Instrument  of  presumed  reliability,  would  have  to  exercise  effective 
power  In  suppression  of  attempts  to  undermine  the  arrangement.  The  irresistible  force  would 
need  to  be  brought  to  bear  at  once  and  rigorously  against  any  effort  to  offset  its  irresistibility. 
Any  move  by  a  formerly  Independent  state  to  resume  military  autonomy  would  need  to  be 
regarded  and  dealt  with  as  an  act  of  rebellion  and  secession.  In  consenting  to  become  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in,  and  putative  beneficiary  of,  a  world  monopoly  of  military  force,  a  state  would 
ipso  facto  consent  to  becoming  a  target  In  event  of  a  later  attempt  to  renounce  the  contract. 
Under  other  conditions— and  without  an  effective  will  to  maintain  paramountcy  in  the  central 
arrangement— the  force  would  fail  of  irresistibility,  and  states  could  not  afford  to  commit  their 
security  to  its  care  unconditionally.  Yet  the  paramountev  premised  for  the  force  must  rest  on 
such  commitments  made  in  an  engrossing  pattern.  With  respect  to  the  whole  undertaking,  the 
peace  force's  irresistibility  is  thus  premised  both  as  a  condition  precedent  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence.  In  any  event,  and  in  practical  terms,  it  is  at  least  subject  to  doubt  that  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  stipulated  quality  are  accessible. 


1  he  collective  authority,  with  its  irresistible  coercive  Instrument,  would  become  arbiter  of 
questions  of  legitimacy  touch'ng  the  system  of  regime  in  every  land  To  its  Jurisdiction  would 
come  questions  of  enlarging  quota*  of  force  permitted  to  particular  governments  for  Internal 
security.  It  would  have  to  develop  a  basis  for  approving  and  rejecting  such  petitions.  It 
would  presumably  inquire  into  the  necessities  In  view  the  i  -thods  and  purposes  of  an 
applicsuit  government  and  in  relation  to  the  purposes  and  interests  coi.  .iting  it  It  would  be 
in  position  to  grant  effectiveness,  to  Ucenst  oppression,  or  to  deny  a  beset  regime  require* 
ments  for  maintaining  itself  against  interna!  challenge. 

In  extremity,  involving  a  regime's  inability  to  counter  domestic  challenge  wkh  its  permitted 
quota  of  internal  security  foms,  it  would  fall  to  *he  world  collectivity  to  lend  or  not  to  tend  •» 
h  end  with  a  fraction  of  its  irresistible  components— a  political  question  of  sweeping  Import. 
A  factor  in  the  life  and  stabiU.y  of  regime:  w  ould  re  their  standing,  in  the  measure  of  political 
favor,  with  whatever  consensus  might  prevail  in  the  apparatus  t  contra;  over  the  central 
force  and  the  apparent  probability,  again  calculated  in  political  terms,  of  their  being  able  to 
obtain  its  assistance  in  exigency.  In  an  instance  of  rival  claims  to  a  local  seat  of  authority, 
the  advantage  falling  to  a  claimant  enjoying  favor  w*h  tha  determining  voces  in  the  central 
apparatus  might  well  prove  conclusive. 

In  like  fashion,  the  suffrage  of  the  central  apperatw  would  bt  dominant  in  issues  of  s» 
cession  arising  within  any  constituent  area. 

These  considerations  have  a  basic  importance  to  e<  t  ry  scheme  A*r  integrating  and  cem«al 
izir.g  the  organization  of  force  over  a  great  expanse.  C h a rw*den3ticaity — and ,  one  should  add, 
essentially— such  projects  in  the  past  have  faced  the  attendant  problems  sOu&rety.  They  have 
started  from  postulates  of  the  legitimacy  of  every  regime  engrossed  and  of  the  propriety  of  its 
span  of  jurisdiction.  In  predicating  a  central  authority  in  possession  and  control  over  para¬ 
mount  forces,  rftey  have  complementarity  undertaken  Jo  guarantee  each  participating  regime 
in  perpetuity. 

Thus  it  was,  for  example,  with  the  Duke  of  Sully’s  G;«pd  Design  In  the  sixteenth  centun 
and  with  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre's  ho  jet  In  the  eighteenth.  Thus  >•'  wa»,  a4  remains,  w.th  ihr 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  A  provision,  in  section  10  of  Article  I,  that  "No  State  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  .  .  .  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war"  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
provisions,  la  section  3  and  4  of  Article  IV,  that  "no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junction  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  Parte  of  States,  without  the  Consent  o'  the  Legislature  of  the  States  concerned 
as  well  as  of  the  Congress”  and  that  the  "United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  Republican  form  of  Government,  and  eball  protect  each  of  them  .  .  .  against  do¬ 
mestic  violence."  The  integrity  of  every  span  of  domain  and  the  continuity  of  legitimacy  for 
every  participating  regime  are  clearly  stipulated.  Every  state  is  secured  against  disruption  of 
#t  domain.  Every  state  is  promised  a  duly  eled°d  and  representative  regin. e  and  guaranteed 
constitutional  continuity. 

The  Outline  omits  equivalent  provisions  for  guaranteed  peaceful  continuity.  To  the  con- 
ttery,  it  bespeaks  peaceful  change.  Yet  see  eance  of  what  can  be  counted  on  to  last— not  what 
cai*  be  counted  on  o  give  way— forms  the  foundation  of  order  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
significant  regime  could  afford  to  sign  away  command  over  fat  ore  of  force  without  some  such 
set  of  guarantees  as  those  cited  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the  idea  of 
agreeing  at  initio  on  e  universal  frame  for  legitimacy,  undertaking*'  guarantee  licit  cc  .ti- 
nuity  of  authority  in  every  land,  and  predicating  the  fixity  of  all  te.  itorial  dispositions  only 
underlines  the  remoteness  from  actuality  of  preconditions  for  a  world  monopoly  of  force. 

To  assume  such  preconditions  as  fulfilled  is  to  construe  the  uiiderlying  problems  of  vorld 
order  and  security  a»  sol. rd  To  attribute  to  go\ emments  individually  end  collect  :vely  such 
plentitude  of  power— such  omniflcent  capuc  ties— as  to  enable  them  to  achieve  these  conditions 
as  an  exercise  in  policy  involves  disregards  {the  actual  limitation?  bearing  upon  their  actions. 
As  an  element  in  the  United  States  disarmament  plan,  the  project  for  a  world  r.-are  force  rray 
promote  an  aura  ofabstract  good  intention  for  United  States  polity.  It  usefulness  vith  reared 
to  the  credibility  of  United  States  policy  is  another  matter. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  Outline ,  Stage  III  H,  3;  A.  Objectives,  4. 

2.  Outline ,  Stage  III  B,  1. 

3.  S.  E.  Finer,  The  Man  an  Horseback  (New  York:  Praeger,  1962),  pp.  6-13. 

4.  Thic  conclusion  is  warranted  by  a  careful  reading.  Indeed,  no  alternative  interpretation 

seems  addudbie.  After  completion  of  disarmament,  "The  Parties  .  .  .  would  apply  to 
national  forces  required  to  maintain  internal  order  and  protect  the  personal  security  of 
citizens  those  applicable  treasures  concerning  the  reduction  of  the  risk  oi  war  that  had 
been  applied  v  national  armed  forces  in  Stages  I  and  II."  Outline ,  Stage  III,  F,  2. 
Moreover,  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  "would  be  strengthened  ...  to 
ensure  it*  capacity  .  .  .  :o  vertf-  .  .”  This  would  be  accomplished  through  extension  of 

arrangsmsnti  referred  to.  Ib*J ,  btt'ge  III,  G.  Relevant  provisions  for  Stage  II  si  nply  refer 
\o  "Petending  and  improving  the  measures  undertaken  in  Stage  I. .  .  ."  Ibid,  Stage  II,  E. 
Jfrnee  U  Is  necessary  here  -,o  refer  only  to  Stage  I.  The  measures  are  expressed  as  follows: 

Sp'dfied  Pastes*  tc  th«  Treaty  wovud  give  advance  notification  of  major  military 
movements  *"*2  m*-wc~'er»  o  oriter  "'artws  to  the  '"rea.y  and  to  the  International 
Disarmament  Orgartam  on.  Specific  xrra-vgemerts  relating  to  this  commitment. 
Including  Use  scab*  oi  m<r*«*p«et*  and  aaneavers  to  he  reported  and  the  lnforma- 
ti  n  to  betranssattted.  would** agreed.  ^Moreover?,  Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
**oc!d  perm!:  observation  posts  h;  tUabiished  at  agreed  locations,  including 
major  ports,  railway  rur'crs,  motor  highways,  river  crossings,  and  air  bases  to 
report  on  concentrations  and  ~nov% meets  of  military  forces  The  number  of  such 
post*  could  be  progressively  expanded  in  such  successive  step  of  Stage  I.  Specific 
arranpsmrv  s  relating  u>  suds  observed  >n  posts  tnouding  the  location  and  staff¬ 
ing  of  posts,  the  method  of  receiving  and  uplifting  bdormatton,  and  the  schedule 
for  installation  of  posts  w'ottfd  be  agiusd.  (Ibid.,  Aagr  IP,  1  A  2.) 

Use  Outline  says  further,  in  relation  I n  Stags  t. 

Assurance  that  agreed  levels  of  arms  msnN  and  armed  fosuee  were  not  exceeded 
and  that  aetMtiss  Mashed  or  prohibited  by  the  Treaty  were  net  being  conducted 
clandestinely  would  be  provided  by  thr  internaftnnal  Dtetfwmnent  Organization 
through  agreed  arrangements  which  would  bavefiseeifcct of  pswv’ding  that  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  inspection  during  any  step  or  amgs  would  Is  related  in  thr  amount  of  dis¬ 
armament  being  sndsiwhsti  and  to  the  depute  of  risk  *o  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
of  possible  vioiatloos  .  .  .  <  Ibid,,  Stage  I.  G.  2,  c. ) 

5  Frederick  Martin  Slem,  7 he  CitUen  Army  (Now  Ywk:  St  Martin  Press.  1957),  p.4. 

6.  This  coin-  seems  adequately  dear,  notwithstanding  <*  tenderly  amorg  to  meet 
questions  of  how  to  fit  United  Nations  contingent*  for  unmeasured  responsibilities  by 
imagining  the  problem  of  force  to  have  been  obviated  and  the  way  *!  u»  opened  or  im- 
macu’ate  order.  For  example,  one  such  writer  peed  testae  •  act  a  moral  auth<  rtty  for  the 
United  Nations  a*  to  enable  a  force  under  its  aegis  to  prevail  by  synmoh  effk  acy  in 
its  arm  bands  rather  Uan  Its  arms.  See  Wittiam  p  Frye,  A  Urited  fruitions  i'eate  Force 
(New  York  Oceana,  1957),  p.  Si.  Toe  context  shows  this  id-a  to  hove  Wn  a  generaliza¬ 
tion  overdrawn  frotr.  the  single  case  of  the  l  ntted  Nations  Kmerg*f*  y  force  interposed 
between  Israel  and  r.gypt.  Assumptions  of  a  world  so  tre  .sf'irrred,  whether  or  no  de¬ 
serving  systen  itic  rebuttal,  are  certainly  beyi  nd  ts  reach. 

7.  Outline ,  Stage  U  T,  B,  1  &  2. 

8.  A  quite  different  set  of  hypotheses  is  employed,  however,  in  one  relevant  work.  The  portion 
o*  nationals  permissible  from  any  one  state  would  be  limited  to  3  per  cent  of  the  force. 
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Nationals  of  the  twelve  moet  populous  states— namely  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  India,  the 
United  States,  Indonesia,  Pakistan,  Germany,  Brazil,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Nigeria,  Japan,  and  Italy— would  be  barred  from  service  in  the  top  command  Bating 
of  any  portion  of  the  force  in  the  aforementioned  countries  would  be  forbidden.  Implicitly, 
these  provisions  would  amount  to  a  wholesale  realignment  of  military  capability.  Mili¬ 
tarily  significant  and  resourceful  areas  would  be  ordained  to  become  militarily  insignifi¬ 
cant,  and  vice  versa.  No  empirical  evidence  to  support  the  practicability  of  the  proposal 
is  adduced,  however.  Grenville  Clark  and  Louis  B.  Sohn,  World  Peace  through  World 
Law  (Cambridge,  Harv  ard  University  Press,  1960),  2nd  ed.,  pp.  xxix-xxxii. 

9.  Again,  uo.e  should  be  taken  of  a  proposal,  ibid.,  p.  xxx,  for  locating  "main  bases  ...  on 
easily  defensible  islands  or  peninsulas  "  The  proposal  has  been  elaborated  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Trinidad.  Madeira,  iceland,  Malta,  Cyprus,  Zanzibar,  and  Ceylon  as  locations. 
Sohn,  in  Arthur  3.  Larson  (ed.),.4  Warless  World  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1963),  p  5 
Reasons  for  such  anxiety  about  security  in  positioning  a  force  supposed  to  be  inherently 
paramount  do  not  need  to  be  speculated  upon  here.  The  main  point  of  doubt  concerns 
something  else.  A  world  peace  force,  if  realized,  would  be  a  central  reality,  not  a  marginal 
and  abeyant  one.  Of  far  greater  apparent  practicality— if  such  a  quality  may  be  invoked 
in  respect  of  so  hypothetical  an  exercise— is  the  idea  of  deli'  irately  positioning  such  a 
peace  force  within  th^  large  industrial  countries  See  Thomas  C.  Schelling  in  Bloomfield, 
op.  cit.,  p.  227. 

10.  On  reading  this  part  of  the  manuscript,  some  persons  have  suggested,  as  an  alternative 
possibility,  retention  by  various  states  of  facilities  essential  to  the  material  underpinnings 
of  the  global  peace  force  subject  to  an  obligation  to  limit  operations  to  those  authorized 
and  directed  by  the  world  collectivity.  The  idea  amounts  to  a  distinction  without  a  real 
difference.  Agency  is  not  equatable  with  autonomy.  In  any  event,  the  contemplated  peace 
force  is  to  be  beyond  challenge  by  any  state.  Implicitly  this  would  mean  placing  it  beyond 
possibility  of  being  hamstrung  by  any  state's  withholding  facilities. 

1 1.  It  seems  pointless  to  churn  at  length  through  ideas  contained  in  the  largely  fantastic>u 
literature  on  the  subject  Essays  of  Schelling  and  Henry  V.  Dicks  respectively,  ibid., 
pp.  212-266,  are  of  some  considerable  value,  however,  as  endeavors  to  come  to  terms 
with  problems  inherent  in  such  an  undertaking.  They  avoid  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that 
the  world  and  all  factors  relevant  to  creating  such  a  force  can  be  made  over  to  suit 
statesmen's  designs.  In  contrast,  little  of  relevant  value  appears  in  Clark  and  Sohn,  op.cit. 
The  work  is  interssting chiefly  as  an  Illustration  of  what  has  been  called  the  civilian  fallacy. 
This  sort  of  fallacy  has  been  aptly  described,  by  an  authority  in  gestalt  psychology.  From 
structural  similarities  baiween  one  heart  and  another,  it  construes  a  community  among 
hearts  and  overlooks  the  ties  functionally  binding  a  heart  to  a  pair  of  lungs  in  a  relation¬ 
ship  Inflnltedlj  doeer  than  any  ooncrivable  between  one  heart  and  another.  Wolfgang 
K&hlvr,  Qeetnlt  ftychology  (New  York:  L ivt right,  1928),  p.  351,  cited  by  Robert  S. 
Lynd,  Knowledge  for  Whntt  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1948),  p.  12. 

12.  This  last  interpretation  ia  consistent  with  e  ban  on  conscription  expressed  elsewhere  in  the 
Outline:  "The  parties  .  .  .  would  halt  all  military  conscription  .  .  .  Inconsistent  with  the 
foregoing  measures"  which  include  the  provision  regarding  supply  of  agreed  manpower 
for  the  peace  forot  .  Outline,  Stnge  III,  B,  3. 

13.  Tie  French  Foreign  LefUm  as  an  example  might  have  seemed  more  persuasive  before 
the  French  government's  decision  in  1961  to  disband  its  paratrooper  battalions  because 
of  their  recalcitrance  and  potential  for  mutiny.  In  any  event,  the  Foreign  Legion  it  a 
French  Foreign  Legion.  The  members  are  subject  to  French  indoctrination  and  authority, 
serve  on  missions  ordained  by  the  French  government,  and  use  French  as  their  opera¬ 
tional  language.  Company  officers  are  largely  French  and  senior  officers  entirely  so. 
Some  Frenchmen  serve  in  ranks.  The  rest  are  drawn  mainly  from  European  cultures 
somewhat  assimilated  to  the  French.  Alien  members  usually  serve  in  expectation  of  re¬ 
ceiving  French  nationality  upon  completion  of  service.  All  are  judged  and  rewarded  or 
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punished  according  to  standards  authorized  by  the  French  government  Discipline, 
however,  emphasizes  rigorous  punishment  for  strictly  military  infractions  but  is  indulgent 
with  respect  to  social  offenses,  as  would  be  usual  in  a  service  based  on  a  mercenary  prin¬ 
ciple— that  is,  without  high  identity  between  the  outfit  and  the  frame  of  authority.  Withal, 
desertions  have  been  a  perennial  problem,  as  gang  tendencies  also  have  been.  The  Le¬ 
gion's  suitability  is  limited  to  duties  in  marginal  areas  with  high  incidence  of  combat 
rather  than  to  routine  duties  in  metropolitan  areas.  See  Adrian  Liddell  Hart,  Strange 
Company  (London:  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson,  1953),  passim. 

14.  Chester  Barnard,  The  Functions  of  the  Executive  (Cambridge:  Harvard  diversity 
Press,  1938),  pp.  163-164.  Also  James  G.  Harbord,  The  American  Army  in  France 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1936),  p.  259.  Military  annals  are  replete  w-lth  instances  of 
units  rendered  actively  mutinous  or  passively  unresponsive,  whereupon  power  of  com¬ 
mand  was  left  intact. 

15.  "Military  institutions  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  state  of  culture  which  the  nation 
has  obtained,"  in  the  words  of  Rudiger  von  der  Goltz,  quoted  by  Hoffman  Nickerson, 
The  Armed  Horde  (New  York:  Putnam,  1939),  p.  3.  Literature  constituting  what  might 
be  called  a  sociology  of  military  organization  is  not  abundant.  Stem,  op.  cit.,  Nickerson, 
op.  cit.,  and  Alfred  Vagts,  A  History  of  Militarism  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1959)  are 
useful,  however.  Two  relevant  points  emerge  from  a  perusal  of  such  works:  the  basic 
and  complex  social  character  of  military  organization  in  contrast  to  the  relatively  simple 
technical  aspect;  the  fallacy  of  thinking  of  military  culture  as  a  culture  per  se  rather  than 
as  an  aspect  of  culture  normally  related  to  a  national  base.  Niccolo  Machiavelli's  insights 
into  the  national  basis  of  military  morale,  though  brief,  are  incisive.  See  his  Discourses 
(New  York:  Random  House,  1940),  first  book  ch.  xlii. 

16.  Paul  Kecskmeti,  "Nuclear  Absolutism,"  Commentary,  July,  1963,  p.43,  47. 

17.  See  for  example  Dicks,  loc.  cit.,  p.  252.  The  author  envisions  a  force  Imbued  with  and 
motivated  by,  zeal  for  peace.  He  suggests  the  Churkas  and  the  French  Foreign  Legion 
as  possible  prototypes.  The  inappositeness  of  these  two  traditional  groups,  with  high 
reputation  as  fighting  men,  needs  no  laboring. 

18.  This  danger  is  dealt  with,  and  a  solution  offered,  by  one  highly  reputed  writer  in  this 
field:  "The  danger  of  Caesar  worship  may  be  avoided  if  the  command  of  the  force  is  en¬ 
trusted,  not  to  a  single  person,  but  to  a  committee  of  five  or  seven  persons,  all  of  whom 
preferably  ought  to  be  nationals  of  small  nations.  At  the  same  time,  to  ensure  the  imparti¬ 
ality  of  decisions,  the  majority  of  die  command  group  should  come  from  the  noncom- 
mltted  nations  rather  than  die  two  major  blocs."  Sohn,  hi  Larson,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 1  Jo  show¬ 
ing  is  made  on  the  relevance  of  such  concepts  as  "major  blocs"  and  r.oncommltted  nations" 
under  conditions  of  complete  national  disarmament.  No  links  between  "impartiality”  and 
"noncommit ted  nations"  are  demonstrated.  No  showing  Is  made  for  the  assumed  likeli¬ 
hood  of  finding  small  nations  to  be  resourceful  in  affording  talents  and  experience  for 
the  intricate  and  subtle  problems  of  command  under  the  contemplated  condidons.  No  ex¬ 
periential  data  on  (he  efficacy  of  command  by  committee  are  offered.  Nothing  is  adduced 
to  support  an  assumption  in  favor  of  the  appropriateness  of  plural  command  as  a  means 
of  averting  the  perils.  The  passage  quoted  is  an  interesting  example  of  how  to  project 
the  future  in  disregard  of  experience. 

19.  Schelling,  loc.  cit.,  p.  233,  puts  the  matter  succinctly:  unless  conceived  as  a  purely  cere¬ 
monial  or  symbolic  entity,  such  a  force  would  have  to  have  a  strategy.  A  set  of  purposes 
and  assumed  missions  would  have  to  be  built  into  the  organization  and  reflected  in  its 
doctrine.  Determining  that  strategy  would  be  a  central  concern  in  world  politics,  because 
in  turn  that  strategy  would  have  a  determinative  influence  on  world  politics. 
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A  UNITED  NATIONS  PEACE  FORCE:  CONTROL  AND  ACCOUNTABILITY 


by 

Livingston  T.  Merchant 


I 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  question  of  how  political  control  might  be 
exercised  over  the  United  Nations  peace  force  contemplated  in  the  Outline.  The  examination 
will  include  an  attempt  to  assess  what  form  of  political  control  over  the  peace  force  would  be 
compatible  with  the  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  section  of  this  study  will  consider  this  question  within  the  confines  of  the  Outline 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter,  as  now  written  and  interpreted. 

The  second  section  will  consider  what  changes  in  the  United  Nations  Charter  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  ensure  that  an  effective  peace  force  would  operate  under  effective  political  control, 
in  terms  of  United  States  interests.  This  section  will  discuss  briefly  the  present  political  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  world  and  the  likelihood  of  imminent  constitutional  change  in  that  environ 
ment. 

Finally,  this  study  will  suggest  within  the  realm  of  what  is  deemed  to  be  possible,  the  sort 
of  peace  force  that  could  be  expected  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  world  affairs  and  the  nature 
of  its  controlling  political  authority. 


II 

The  Outline  is  concise  in  its  treatment  of  a  United  Nations  peace  force.  The  following  first 
reference  to  a  peace  force  appears  under  the  heading  "Objectives.”  "To  ensure  that  during  and 
after  implementation  of  general  and  complete  disarmament,  states  also  would  support  and 
provide  agreed  manpower  for  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force  to  be  equipped  with  agreed 
types  of  armaments  to  ensure  that  the  United  Nations  can  effectively  deter  or  suppress  any 
threat  or  use  of  arms.”1 
It  is  provided  that 

"The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  to  develop  arrangements  during  Stage  I  for  the 
establishment  In  Stage  II  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force.  To  this  end.  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  agree  on  die  following  measures  within  the  United  Nations: 

A.  Examination  of  die  experience  of  the  United  Nations  leading  to  a  further  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  United  Nations  forces  for  keeping  the  Peace; 

B.  Examination  of  the  feasibility  of  concluding  promptly  the  agreements  envisaged  in 
Article  43  of  die  United  Nations  Charter; 

C.  Conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Fora 
in  Stage  II,  including  definitions  of  Re  purpose,  mission,  composition  and  strength,  dis¬ 
position,  command  and  control,  training,  logistical  support,  financing,  equipment  and 
armaments." 3 

In  Stage  II  the  parties  to  the  treaty  would  undertake  to  strengthen  further  the  arrangements 
for  keeping  the  peace  through  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  peace  force.  It  is  fanner 
provided  that  the  peace  force  (under  terms  negotiated  in  Stage  I)  would  actually  come  into 
being  within  the  first  year  of  Stage  II  and  be  progressively  strengthened  during  the  balance 
of  the  period  defined  as  Stage  II. 
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In  Stage  III  the  parties  would  make  available  agreed  manpower  for  the  peace  force  and 
would  progressively  strengthen  it  "until  it  had  sufficient  armed  forces  and  armaments  so  that 
no  state  could  challenge  it." 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  dear  that  ‘he  intention  is  first  to  negotiate  and  then  to  create 
an  irresistible  military  force  in  an  otherwise  completely  disarmed  world.  This  force  is  de¬ 
signed  to  be  able,  ,  by  the  end  of  Stage  III,  to  deal,  by  deterrence  or  suppression,  with  the 
militury  challenge  that  might  come  from  the  internal  security  forces  of  any  nation  using  or 
threatening  the  use  of  force.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  assumed  here  that  its  strength  as 
calculated  would  also  be  suffident  to  deal  with  a  challenge  from  the  aggregate  Internal 
security  forces  of  any  likely  combination  of  nations.  It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  one  can 
expect  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  agreed  size  for  the  force  in  light  of  various  combinations  of 
future  possible  aggressors. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  this  foice  would  be  multinational.  States  would  provide 
agreed  manpower  and  states  would  support  it.  Finally,  it  is  dear  from  its  name  that  the  peace 
force  would  be  a  United  Nations  peace  force  and  hence  would  operate  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter  as  it  now  reads  and  is  interpreted  or  as  it  may  in  the  future  be  amended,  in  law 
or  in  practice. 

This,  then,  is  the  concept.  It  is  bold  and  simple.  It  envisages  only  one  army,  navy  and  air 
force  in  the  entire  world.  This  military  establishment  would  constitute  the  most  powerful 
military  force  in  being  in  the  world.  By  definition  it  could  not  be  successfully  challenged  by 
the  internal  security  forces  maintained  by  any  nation-state  or  any  likely  combination  of  nation¬ 
states.  For  practical  purposes,  it  would  provide  the  individual  or  the  body  who  controlled 
its  employment  with  a  monopoly  of  coercive  power  in  the  world.  This  is  a  formula  for  political 
control  of  the  globe. 

To  the  United  States— and  indeed  to  any  nation,  whether  It  be  weak  or  powerful— the  crucial 
question  within  the  confines  of  this  paper  is  who  would  exercise  the  political  control  over  it? 
Who  would  "instruct"  the  military  officer  commanding  this  force  to  move  against  a  nation 
judged  by  the  instructing  authority  to  have  breached  the  peace  or  to  be  engaged  in  an  act  of 
aggression?  Such  an  effective  "instruction”  can  be  described  as  "positive"  political  control  over 
the  force.  This  is  to  intervene  as  anew  and,  by  definition,  irresistible  coercive  element  in  some 
particular  situation. 

Of  Importance  equal  to  that  of  “positive"  control  is  what  can  be  defined  as  "negative"  con¬ 
trol.  This  Is  to  assure  effectively  looking  at  it  from  an  American  viewpoint  that  no  "instruction” 
is  issued  to  the  force  to  intervene  in  some  particular  situation  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  quits  dear  as  to  the  political  authority  that  would 
issue  "instructions"  to  any  peace-kteping  forces  subscribed  to  the  United  Nations.  It  is  equally 
clear  on  the  composition  of  that  political  authority  and  the  rules  under  which  it  arrives  at 
dedsions. 


Ill 

Artlde  I  of  the  Charter,  in  stating  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  gives  at  its  first: 
"To  maintain  international  peace  and  security,  and  to  that  end:  to  take  effedive  coliedive 
measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
ads  of  aggression  or  other  breaches  of  the  peace  .  .  This  section  defines  the  fundton  to  be 
performed  by  the  peace  force  described  In  the  Outline. 

Artlde  24  of  the  Charter  clearly  establishes  the  authority  which  will  exercise  political  con¬ 
trol  in  the  discharge  of  the  function.  This  Artlde  reads  in  toto : 
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1.  In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective  action  by  the  United  Nations,  its  Member* 
confer  on  the  Security  Council  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security,  and  agree  that  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  responsibility  the 
Security  Council  acts  on  their  behalf. 

1 ?.  In  discharging  these  duties  the  Security  Council  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  Pur¬ 
poses  and  Principles  of  the  United  Nations.  The  specific  powers  granted  to  the  Security 
Council  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties  are  laid  down  in  Chapters  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  XII. 

3.  The  Security  Council  shall  submit  annual  and,  when  necessary,  special  reports  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  its  consideration. 

A  number  of  subsequent  Articles  under  Chapter  VII  deal  with  action  with  respec'.  to  threats 
to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  acts  of  aggression.  They  cover,  inter  alia,  how  forces 
are  to  be  made  available  to  the  United  Nations  for  the  stated  purposes,  criteria  for  their  use 
and  related  matters. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  we  need  only  be  concerned  with  identifying  the  political 
authority  established  under  the  Charter  for  the  control  of  the  peace  force;  the  composition  of 
the  body  constituting  that  authority;  and  the  essential  voting  formula  whereby  it  arrives  at 
decisions. 

We  have  noted  that  under  the  Charter,  the  "political"  authority  for  this  purpose  is  the 
Security  Council.  Article  23  describes  its  composition.  It  has  eleven  members  of  which  five, 
China,  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  Permanent 
Members.  The  other  six  are  elected  for  two-year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly  from  among 
its  membership. 

Article  27  prescribes  the  voting  rules  for  the  Security  Council.  Each  member  casts  a  single 
vote,  and  on  procedural  questions  an  affirmative  vote  by  any  seven  members  settles  the 
matter.  On  sdl  other  matters— and  beyond  doubt  a  decision  to  send  the  peace  force  into  action 
would  be  an  "other  matter"— a  different  voting  formula  obtains.  On  such  matters  an  affirma¬ 
tive  vote  of  at  least  seven  is  still  required  but  among  the  majority  must  be  found  all  five  of  the 
Permanent  Members.  There  is  one  exception.  This  is  that  in  voting  on  matters  relating  to  th_ 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes,  any  member  of  the  Security  Council— including  a  Permanent 
Member— is  deprived  of  its  vote  if  it  is  a  party  to  the  dispute  in  question. 

One  should  carefully  note  that  each  and  every  Permanent  Member  retains  its  veto  and 
hence  its  right  to  prevent  the  use  of  force--  in  pursuit  of  the  prescribed  purposes  of  the  Charter— 
against  any  country,  even  though  it  may  be  the  country  Judged  to  be  in  violation  of  those 
purposes. 

To  sum  up,  the  peace  foroe  envisaged  In  the  Outline  under  present  circumstances  would  be 
"politically"  controlled  by  tits  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Security  Council 
could  be  frustrated  in  reaching  an  effective  decision  to  act— however  overwhelming  the  majority 
might  be  In  favor  of  a  particular  "peace-keeping”  action— by  the  veto  of  any  one  of  the  five 
nations  who  compose  the  Permanent  Members  of  the  Council. 

IV 

What  conclusions  pertinent  to  the  use  of  the  peace  force  can  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  the  Charter? 

First  and  foremost,  the  peace  force  would  be  legally  powerless  to  act  against  any  of  the 
five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  that  Member  even 
though  every  other  member  of  the  Security  Council— and  of  the  entire  balance  of  the  United 
Nations  membership  for  that  matter— favored  such  use  of  the  peace  force. 
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It  is  inconceivable  that  any  nation  would  invite  or  voluntarily  agree  to  the  use  of  the 
militarily  irresistible  peace  force  against  itself.  On  the  assumption  that  national  Interests  will 
persist  in  a  disarmed  world  and  that  collisions  between  nations'  interests  can  therefore  occur, 
it  would  seem  equally  unlikely  that  any  nation  now  possessing  the  legal  right  to  prevent  the 
use  of  superior  military  force  against  it  in  the  pursuit  or  protection  of  what  is  deemed  to  be 
its  vital  interests  would  willingly  renounce  that  legal  right.  Accordingly,  the  conclusion  is 
inescapable  that  the  peace  force  could  never  act  legitimately  through  Security  Council  action 
under  the  Charter  as  it  reads  today  against  any  of  the  five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security 
Council  even  if  one,  or  several  of  them  in  combination,  incontestably  breached  the  peace  or 
committed  an  act  of  aggression  In  a  totally  disarmed  world. 

A  second  conclusion  can  be  drawn  It  is  in  the  realm  of  the  probable  and  not  as  ceitain  as 
the  first  conclusion.  This  is  that  a  nation  possessing  the  veto  would  exercise  it  in  any  situation 
—such  as  one  involving  an  ally— where  it  considered  that  its  own  vital  interests  were  involved, 
even  though  it  was  not  itself  charged  by  others  with  a  breach  of  the  peace.  A  hypothetical 
case  might  be  the  situation  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  an  armed  intervention  in  Cuba 
designed  to  expel  the  Castro  regime  undertaken  by  Venezuela  and  the  Central  American  states. 
It  would  seem  predictable  that  under  such  circumstances  the  United  States  would  exercise  its 
veto  to  prevent  the  employment  of  the  peace  force  against  Venezuela  and  its  partners.  Simi¬ 
larly  one  could  predict  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  veto  the  intervention  of  »he  peace  force 
if  East  German  forces  attempted  to  occupy  West  Berlin. 

V 

At  this  point  it  is  worth  pausing  to  examine  the  past  experience  of  the  United  Nations  with 
peace-keeping  forces.  The  dreary  years  of  ft .  ■  re  to  reach  the  agreements  contemplated  under 
Article  43  ot  the  Charter  are  sufficiently  well  nown  to  require  no  recitation  here.  Rather  it  is 
more  constructive  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  t-.  select,  for  the  practical  examination  of 
difficulties  and  achievement,  certain  episodes  in  which  armed  forces  were  deployed  by  the 
United  Nations  for  peace-keeping  purposes.  The  episodes  selected  are  Korea,  Suez,  and  the 
Congo. 

Korea  is  the  one  instance  in  the  19-year  history  of  die  United  Nations  in  which  the  Security 
Council  did  take  effective  "peace-keeping”  or  "police"  action  to  resist  an  aggression  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  which  a  Permanent  Member  of  the  Security  Council  dearly  aided  and  abetted  the 
aggressor.  It  is  still  occasionally  died  as  an  illustration  of  die  ability  of  the  United  Nations, 
through  the  Security  Council,  to  move  promptly  and  effectively  to  resist  force  with  force. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  successful  United  Nations  action  which  followed  the  invasion 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  the  North  Korean  armies  on  June  25,  1950,  was  die  result  of  a 
combination  of  unrelated  factors  which  are  unlikely  to  be  duplicated  in  die  future. 

First  of  all,  the  Soviets  were  boycotting  the  Security  Council  at  die  time  of  die  invasion  end 
for  some  little  time  thereafter  for  reasons  totally  unrelated  to  tbs  event  They  did  not  attend 
the  first  emergency  meeting  of  die  Security  Council  bald  on  a  Sunday,  die  day  after  the  in¬ 
vasion.  Being  physically  absent,  die  Soviet  representative  was  unable  to  cast  the  negative 
vote  which  would  have  vetoed  the  crucial  Security  Council  resolution  which  called  on  ail 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  victim  of  aggression,  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

Secondly,  there  was  no  real  difficulty  at  the  time  in  identifying  the  aggressor.  There  was  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea  at  the  time  e  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea,  composed  of 
representatives  of  Australia,  China,  El  Salvador,  India,  the  Philippines  and  Syria.  The  Com¬ 
mission  had  been  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  inspect  ing  the  38th  Parallel  which  divided 
North  Korea  from  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Though  blocked  by  the  regime  from  entrance  into 
North  Korea— which  was  widely  recognized  as  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet  Union— this  Commis¬ 
sion  in  the  course  of  its  routine  Inspections  had  published  only  a  few  days  before  the  attack 
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a  report  which  certified  that  the  troops  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  were  strung  out  along  the 
southern  side  of  the  parallel  in  routine  defensive  positions,  with  no  evidence  of  any  capability 
on  their  part  to  jump  off  on  an  invasion  of  North  Korea.  The  world  communist  propaganda 
apparatus  loudly  asserted  at  the  time  that  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  had  invaded 
North  Korea,  a  line  which  it  has  continued  to  this  day.  There  was  incontestable  proof  to  the 
contrary  in  the  Commission's  report. 

Thirdly— and  in  many  ways  most  important— the  South  Koreans  fought  back  with  great 
courage.  Understandably  demoralized  by  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise  attack,  they  retreated 
but  did  not  surrender.  They  slowed  the  advance  and  their  desperate  bravery  aroused  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  the  Free  World. 

Fourthly,  there  was  military  help  dose  at  hand  across  the  Tsushima  Strait  in  Japsm  in  the 
form  of  the  Unitea  States  Army  of  Occupation.  Poorly  trained  and  under  strength  as  they 
were,  these  troops,  with  United  States  Air  and  Naval  support,  were  thrown  into  Korea  as 
fast  as  they  could  be  moved  after  the  authorizing  re:  jlution  of  the  Security  Council. 

Fifthly,  in  the  person  of  General  MacArthur,  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  Powers 
in  Japan,  there  was  ready  at  hand  a  renowned  military  leader  who  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  world  when  the  Security  Council  asked  the  United  States  Government  to  assume  the  United 
Nations  Command  in  Korea. 

Lastly,  North  Korea  was  the  only  satellite  with  which  the  USSR  was  not  linked  oy  a  mutual 
security  treaty.  This  little  noticed  fact  is  not  without  significance.  In  the  final  outcome  the  ag¬ 
gression  was  defeated  and  thrown  back  to  the  line  from  which  it  was  launched.  This  result 
could  be  accepted,  however  reluctantly  and  bitterly,  by  the  Soviet  Union  without  calling  into 
serious  question  the  reliability  of  its  pledge  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  satellites  to 
which  it  was  actually  bound  by  treaty  obligations. 

The  Korean  case  accordingly  is  sui  generis.  It  provides  no  guide  or  hope  for  effr'rive 
future  action  by  the  Security  Council  in  meeting  an  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  by 
any  other  country  whose  action  is  deemed  by  the  USSR  to  be  in  its  own  national  interests.3 

VI 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Sues  in  1958.  The  history  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  is 
marked  by  the  fact  that  it  was  crestled  during  die  liquidation  of  the  Suez  Incident  of  1956, 
after  the  fighting  had  ended.  The  incident  serves  to  illustrate  certain  essentia)  conditions  for 
the  successful  operation  of  a  United  Nations  Force.  The  relative  ease  of  the  creation  of  the 
UNEF  and  8m  tranquility  of  Its  operation  rested  on  die  eeeendal  twin  base  of  its  acceptance 
by  all  the  partiee  to  the  original  dispute,  except  Initially  by  Israel  but  including  France  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  overwhelming  support  it  received  in  the  General  Assembly  which  es¬ 
tablished  tt.  All  consenting  naltrms  Judged  diet  their  own  national  interests  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  wen  being  best  served  by  an  end  to  hostilities  in  the  area  of  the  Sues  Canal. 

One  other  element  in  the  genseis  of  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  is  crucially  im¬ 
portant,  as  Dr.  Julius  Stone  lucidly  ootnts  out  This  is  the  fact  that  its  functions  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  set  forth  hi  the  relevant  Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  were  sufficiently 
narrow  end  circumscribed  as  to  make  dear  that  It  had  none  of  the  true  attributes  of  a  United 
Nation.  Military  organ  for  peace  enforcement 4 

VII 

Before  considering  the  Congo  as  the  taird  experience  selected  from  military  or  quasi- 
military  peace-keeping  operations  attempted  by  the  United  Na’h.ns  we  should  note  that  in  the 
Congo  in  1960  to  date  the  United  Nations  has  relied  heavily  on  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1960.  •4bv  f>tory  of  this  Resolution  is  instructive. 
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As  a  result  of  Soviet  efforts  to  frustrate  the  conduct  of  the  United  Nations'  action  tat  Korea 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  I960,  there  developed  in  die  United  Nations  under  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States— s  n  effort  to  maximize  the  use  of  the  peacekeeping  powers  of 
the  General  Assembly.  This  effort  took  the  form  of  the  Uniting  for  Peace  Resolution  which  the 
General  Assembly  passed  on  November  3,  1950.  In  some  modest  degree,  in  the  years  since 
passage,  this  has  proved  successful.  The  formula  relies  heavily  cn  the  recommendatory  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  General  Assembly  and  on  the  first  sentence  of  Article  51  of  the  Charter  which  reads: 
"Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  li.ipair  the  Inherent  right  of  indivit  <il  or  collective 
self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  N  -ulons,  until  the 
Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security." 

If  one  disregards  the  possible  constitutional  question  of  usurpation  by  the  General  Assembly 
authority  and  assumes  that  a  United  Nations  peace  force  were  to  be  sent  into  action  La  a  par¬ 
ticular  situation  by  General  Assembly  vote  against  the  will  of  a  Permanent  Member  of  the 
Security  Council,  there  still  exist  many  ways  in  which  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission  could 
be  frustrated. 

The  United  Nations  action  in  the  Congo  from  1960  to  date  is  indicative  of  some  of  these. 
Troop  units  originally  contributed  by  friendly  associates  of  the  dissident  Permanent  Member 
can  be  suddenly  withdrawn  at  a  critical  moment  (as  Ghana  did  in  the  Congo  operation)  or 
utilized  for  actions  subversive  to  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  action  (as  did  forces  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  in  Orientale  Province  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Congo  operation). 

Then,  the  United  Nations  Secretary  General  can  be  person  ally  harassed  and  threatened 
if  he  shows  the  personal  courage  to  strain  or  stretch  the  Charter's  description  of  his  powers. 
Dag  Hammarskjold  suffered  this  experience  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Congo  operation. 
Withdrawal  of  support  of  the  Secretary  General  for  the  re-election  can  be  announced.  He  can 
be  sabotaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  manifold  duties  by  hostile  propaganda  and  by  actions 
of  nationals  of  the  offended  Permanent  Member  serving  on  his  staff. 

Finally,  there  remains  the  dub  of  refusal  to  contribute  to  the  flnandng  of  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion.  The  refusal  of  such  contribution  to  the  Congo  operation  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
(with  an  assist  from  France),  has  forced  the  United  Nations  into  heavy  borrowing,  notwith¬ 
standing  an  advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  confirming  the  obligation 
on  the  part  of  all  United  Nations  members  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  Congo  operation. 
All  this  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  General  Assembly 
favoring  the  operation.  Use  of  this  financial  dub  has  Injured  die  Congo  operation  and  threat¬ 
ens  to  bring  it  to  a  premature  end. 

The  history  cf  the  Congo  operation— partially  successful  though  it  has  been— is  instructive 
for  it  demonstrated  die  variety  of  means  available  to  a  determined  IVrmanent  Member  of 
the  Security  Council  to  defend  its  Interests  as  It  Judges  diem.  If  this  is  a  case  of  a  dash  of 
Communist  and  Western  interests  that  has  occurred  in  the  remote  heart  of  a  continent  regarded 
by  neither  side  as  truly  strategic  and  dfctaat  by  thousands  of  miles  from  the  doeest  border  of 
either  the  Soviet  Union  or  die  United  Stales,  one  resHase  how  much  more  vigorously  and 
promptly  all  the  available  spoiling  measures  would  be  tossed  into  the  contest  in  the  United 
Nations  from  the  very  outset  if,  for  example,  a  majority  of  die  General  Assembly  voted  that 
a  United  Nations  peace  force  be  sent  into  Canada  or  Mexico  or  Into  Poland  or  Rumania. 

As  a  consequence,  one  Is  forced  to  conclude  that  jm  attempt  to  rely  on  the  Uniting  for 
Peace  Resolution  would  not  transform  the  General  Assembly  into  an  effective  and  reliable 
political  authority  to  order  the  peace  force  into  military  action  in  a  situation  where  one  or 
more  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council  dedded  that  such  action  would  threaten 
its  or  their  vital  interests. 

It  is  well  to  recapitulate  at  this  point,  having  drawn  on  the  experience  of  the  United  Nations 
in  its  efforts  to  intervene  with  armed  forces  in  the  three  differing  situations  described  earlier: 
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Countering  the  aggreesor  in  Korea  with  United  Nation*  force*  worked  because  the  crucial 
resolution  in  the  Security  Council  was  enabled  of  passage  by  the  absence  of  the  Soviet  rep¬ 
resentative. 

A  quasi-military  United  Nations  force  was  created  successfully  arJ  operated  in  the  Suez 
area  after  a  cease-fire  hr  d  gone  into  effect,  because  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  well  as  Egypt,  the  host  government,  were  agreeable  to  its  establishment  and 
operations.  Only  Israel  was  initially  opposed,  and  her  consent  was  not  crucial  to  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  force. 

In  a  totally  different  situation,  in  the  Congo,  th?  problem  was  the  internal  breakdown  of 
law  and  order.  Here,  in  the  face  of  widespread  though  by  no  means  unanimous  African  senti¬ 
ment  favorlig  the  United  Nations  operation  and  substantial  financial  and  logistic  support 
by  the  United  States,  the  Soviets  were  able  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success  to  dally, 
obstruct,  and  financially  starve  the  whole  operation  when  it  went  against  them  even  though 
they  were  not  prepared  to  strangle  it  in  the  cradle  or  crudely  to  cut  its  throat. 

VIII 

We  now  have  dealt  with  existing  conditions,  with  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  it  reads 
today  and  with  our  experience  under  it,  and  with  the  current  world  environment  and  the  mu¬ 
tual  suspicions  beclouding  relations  between  the  Slno-Sovitt  bloc  and  the  United  States.  We 
confront  explosive  situations  not  quieted,  let  alone  solved,  such  as  West  Berlin  and  the  division 
of  Germany,  the  offshore  islands  in  the  Formosan  Strait,  the  truce  in  Korea,  the  wars  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  Castro's  Cuba  as  a  Soviet  base  in  the  heart  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

How  would  the  interests  of  the  United  States  be  served  reliably  by  a  United  Nations  force 
with  international  relationships  as  they  now  are?  What  role  in  support  of  United  States  in¬ 
terests  could  be  realistically  expected  of  a  United  Nations  peace  force? 

Let  us  consider  these  questions  on  the  assumption  that  general  and  complete  disarmament 
has  been  achieved  and  that  a  United  Nations  peace  force  has  been  created,  trained,  and  fully 
equipped,  also  with  its  own  transports.  It  would  seem  incontestlble  that  from  the  point  of 
"positive"  control  by  die  United  8tatos  (by  which  is  meant  reliable,  prompt  and  forceful  action 
to  suppress  or  deter  an  aggression  against  what  were  considered  United  States  Interests) 
nothing  could  be  expected  of  the  United  Nations  under  the  present  adversary  relationships  if 
remedy  were  sought  In  the  Security  Council,  where  die  Soviet  veto  Is  unbreakable.  If  reliance 
were  placed,  instead,  on  the  General  Assembly  under  the  Uniting  for  tatce  Resolution,  the 
chance  of  effective  action  would  be  at  best  highly  dubious.  The  paralysing  effect  on  the  Afro- 
Aslans— and  many  other  members  ait  bring  forced  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  a  direct 
confrontation  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  coupled  with  the  opportunities 
that  the  latter  would  have  to  threaten,  filibuster  and  withhold  financial  support,  would  reduce 
close  to  zero  any  assurance  of  effective  action  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 8 

One  is  forced  to  conclude  that  a  United  Nadons  peace  force  would  offer  small  comfort  to 
the  United  States,  under  existing  circumstances,  if  It  were  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  have  such  a  force  utilised  to  deter  a  threatened  aggression  or  to  fight  one  in  which  our 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union,  was  directly  or  Indirecdy  implicated. 

So  much  for  positive  control.  In  regard  to  negative  control— that  is,  ensuring  that  the 
peace  force  would  not  be  used  against  what  the  United  States  judged  to  be  its  interests— the 
situation  is  different.  Here  the  United  States  would  have  t  pen  to  it  the  same  capabilities 
available  to  the  Soviets  in  the  case  contra.  The  United  States  has  the  veto  in  the  Security 
Council  too.  In  the  General  Assembly  the  United  States  could,  if  it  wished,  obstruct  and  finan¬ 
cially  cripple  the  use  of  the  force. 

In  short,  the  peace  force  could  not  be  brought  Into  action  legitimately  by  Security  Council 
action  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  it  could  operate 
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effectively,  if  at  all,  under  the  General  Assembly  or  the  Secretary  General  in  a  situation  where 
we  were  determined  to  frustrate  its  use. 

All  this  is  equally  true  for  the  Soviets  and  indeed  any  Permanent  Member  of  the  Security 
Council. 


IX 

Accordingly  it  can  be  concluded  that  under  the  present  Charter,  even  were  its  provisions 
stretched  to  their  maximum,  the  United  Nations  peace  force  envisaged  in  the  Outline  could 
never  be  effectively  employed  in  a  situation  where  one  of  the  Permanent  Members  of  the 
Security  Council  considered  that  the  intended  use  would  operate  against  its  own  interests. 

In  logic  one  must  conclude  that  an  effectively  controlled  peace  force  would  require  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  veto  of  the  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council.  One  could  farther  con¬ 
clude  that  the  financing  and  composition  of  the  peace  force  would  have  to  be  such  as  to  safe¬ 
guard  it  against  being  crippled  by  actions  of  one  or  more  objecting  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  first  of  these  changes  in  the  Charter  would  be  clearly  unacceptable  to  the  United  States. 
We  come  then  to  consider  what  theoretically  conceivable  changes  in  the  Charter  would  enable 
the  establishment  of  a  political  authority  over  the  peace  force  acceptable  to  the  United  States 
under  present  circumstances ? 

In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  there  would  have  to  be  two  changes,  at  the  least  The  first  is 
simple— to  make  the  veto,  now  granted  to  all  five  Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  an  exclusive  right  of  the  United  States. 

This  change  would  not  be  necessary  if  it  were  a  matter  of  granting  negative  control  over 
the  peace  force  to  the  United  States.  The  existing  veto  rights  of  the  Charter  ensure  that  the 
peace  force  could  never  be  sent  into  action  contrary  to  the  expressed  determination  and  vote 
of  the  United  States  government. 

The  existing  veto  formula,  however,  does  not  assure  positive  control  of  the  peace,  force  to 
the  United  States  because  its  use  as  a  means  of  protecting  vital  American  interests  could  be 
blocked  by  a  single  contrary  vote  from  any  one  of  the  four  other  Permanent  Members.  Under 
the  Charter  change  suggested  above  It  would  still  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  secure 
six  other  votes  in  the  Security  Council,  in  addition  to  its  own,  in  order  that  an  instruction  be 
given  to  the  peace  force  to  move  in  on  any  particular  situation.  As  a  calculated  risk,  the  United 
States  could  probably  live  with  this  requirement  though  bitter  contests  could  be  expected  every 
year  in  the  election  members  to  the  non-Fermanent  seats  on  the  Security  Council. 

In  the  world  of  today,  however,  the  proposed  change  is  impossible.  In  the  absence  of  an 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  would  enable  it 
to  impose  this  change  in  the  Charter  on  others,  there  is  no  chance  that  so  one-sided  a  Charter 
revision  would  be  acceptable  to  more  than  a  handful  of  other  United  Nations  members.  The 
peace  force  being  ex  hypothesi  an  irresistible  military  force,  the  change  would  cede  world 
hegemony  to  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union  would  certainly  not  be  alone  in  its  resistance 
to  such  a  surrender. 

The  other  change  in  the  Charter  necessary  to  meet  this  writer's  view  of  an  acceptable 
political  control  over  the  peace  force  would  be  equally  obnoxious  to  others.  It  would  be  a 
redefinition  of  the  qualifications  of  the  Secretary  General  or  of  the  method  of  filling  the  office 
to  ensure  that  the  occupant  sdways  would  be  responsive  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Only  by  such  a  change  could  the  operation  of  the  pAce  force  be  assured  of  freedom  from 
bureaucratic  sabotage.  But  such  a  capture  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  General  by  the  United 
States  is  likewise  unthinkable. 

It  is  accordingly  impossible  to  believe  that  the  minimum  changes  in  the  Charter  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  require  for  the  protection  of  its  interests  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  are  capable  of  achievement. 
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X 


It  is  important  to  stress  the  phrase  "under  existing  circumstances."  This  is  intended  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  world  as  it  is  today  where  the  presence  of  bitter  unsolved  confli.:s,  suspended 
hostilities  and  guerrilla  actions  approaching  full  scale  war  are  all  too  numerous. 

It  is  impossible  for  this  writer  to  believe  that  the  fact  of  adherence  by  all  nations,  including 
Communist  China,  to  a  treaty  for  general  and  complete  disarmament  and  even  substantial 
progress  towards  that  ultimate  goal  would  of  and  by  itself  so  change  the  political  climate 
of  the  world  that  all  quarrels  and  disputes— however  ancient— would  miraculously  dissolve.6 
While  to  a  limited  extent  quarrels  might  subside,  it  runs  counter  to  human  experience  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  reduction  or  even  the  prospect  of  the  ultimate  elimination  of  national  armaments 
will  remove— for  example— the  determination  of  West  Germany  to  unite  with  East  Germany  or 
of  East  Germany  to  control  Waft  Berlin  or  of  the  Afghans  to  agitate  for  Pushtunistan  or  of 
Peking  to  seek  to  incorporat^Taiwan  into  Communist  China,  to  name  only  a  few  of  the 
present  deeply  divisive  and  dangerous  political  issues.  This  list  leaves  aside  the  ideological 
Communist  claim  to  the  domination  of  the  world. 

The  terms  on  which  settlements  of  any  or  all  of  these  situations  may  be  reached  affect  im¬ 
portantly,  though  with  varying  weight,  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  role  of  leader¬ 
ship  for  a  good  part  of  the  world  which  has  devolved  on  the  United  States  in  the  Cold  Wa. 
requires  the  maintenance  of  its  power  position.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessarily  concerned 
with  any  and  every  shift  of  allegiance  towards  it  or  away  from  it. 

Assuming  then  that  conflicting  and  unresolved  International  issues  will  remain  even  in  a 
rapidly  disarming  world,  can  one  seriously  contend  that  any  nation  capable  of  defending  its 
own  vital  interests  by  its  own  military  power,  alone  or  in  association  with  reliable  allies,  will 
surrender  that  control  over  its  own  destiny?  Stage  III  of  the  Outline  contemplates  such  as<u 
render  as  national  armed  forces  with  their  weapons  are  steadily  reduced  to  the  final  point 
where  the  peace  force  emerges  as  militarily  irresistible.  Accordingly,  one  must  conclude  that 
it  would  be  fruitless— barring  a  radical  change  in  the  world  environment— to  embark  in  Stage 
I  on  negotiations  designed  to  lead  to  the  creation  In  Stage  III  of  a  militarily  irresistible  peace 
force. 

The  United  States  cannot  hasard  sub-contracting  its  ultimate  ability  to  defend  its  vital 
interests  with  force  unless  die  sub-contractor  (which  by  definition  is  the  peace  force  in  the 
matter  under  examination)  will  at  all  times  be  reliably  responsive  to  decisions  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  to  where  in  a  particular  situation  its  Interests  lie. 

XI 

There  can  be  a  further  argument— although  this  paper  is  not  the  place  for  it— that  the 
exiting  circumstance*  of  an  antithetical  bipolarization  of  power  in  the  world  (essentially 
based  on  the  possession  of  great  nuclear  striking  power)  will  not  endure  forever;  instead  the 
Great  Power  harmony  hoped  for  when  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  signed,  could  be 
restored,  thereby  enabling  the  Security  Council  to  maintain  the  peace  with  a  peace  force 
under  its  command  and  with  little  risk  of  any  veto  over  its  employment.  Power  factors  and 
power  relationships  can  Indeed  be  changed  by  war,  revolution,  scientific  breakthroughs  and, 
even  more  likely,  by  gradual  evolution  or  erosion.  Certainly  one  can  hr  pefully  cite  today  the 
evidence  that  the  Sin  o- Soviet  camp  is  no  harmonious  monolith.  One  can  similarly  see  gaping 
Assures  within  the  Western  w  orld  reflecting  on  our  side  the  forces  of  what  George  Kennan  calls 
polycentrism.  One  could  possibly  be  more  comforted  by  this  evidence  if  the  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  with  their  satellites,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  on  the  other  were  solely  ideological  or  religious.  But  it  goes  beyond  that.  It  is 
equally  rooted  in  what  many  nations— including  the  Soviet  Union  and  China— regard  as  a 
maldistribution  of  real  estate,  of  resources  and  other  economic  advantages.  The  pressures 
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for  change— painful  for  prospective  losers  to  contemplate— accordingly  will  remain  even  if  a 
magic  healing  wand  waved  away  the  fears  of  each  side  that  the  other  implacably  seeks  to 
Impose  its  own  system  of  political,  social  and  economic  institutions  and  values  upon  the  other. 
To  this  writer,  at  least,  the  sort  of  great  power  harmony  that  would  make  the  veto  in  the 
Security  Council  meaningless  would  be  conceivable  (in  the  absence  of  a  total  conquest  of 
one  side  by  the  other  1  only  over  so  long  a  time  span  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  speculation 
by  theoreticians.  It  belongs  to  a  future  so  remote  as  to  make  it  of  little  concern  to  statesmen 
charged  with  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  nations  they  govern.  They  face  present  dangers 
and  are  forced  by  their  responsibilities  to  deal  only  with  reasonably  foreseeable  alternatives 
and  contingencies. 


XII 

If  it  is  impossible  to  believe— as  is  the  case  with  this  writer— that  any  significant  military 
power  in  the  world  today  would  be  willing  to  trade  the  capability  for  self-help  inherent  in  its 
military  establishment  for  an  omnipotent  United  Nations'  peace  force,  envisaged  in  the 
Outline  as  coming  into  existence  in  Stage  III,  one  need  not  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
useless  or  futile  to  seek  to  develop  any  peace  force  under  conditions  as  envisaged  in  Stages 
I  and  II. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  ample  proof  during  the  lifetime  of  the  United  Nations  that 
situations  may  arise  in  which  some  sort  of  United  Nations  peace  force  can  play  a  valuable 
role  in  preventing  the  outbreak  of  violence  or  deterring  its  renewal.  As  the  earlier  discussion 
sought  to  demonstrate,  any  peace  force  established  on  a  more  permanent  basis  than  the  im¬ 
provisations  of  the  past  would  go  into  action  or  abstain  from  action  legitimately  by  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  with  its  existing  veto  provisions.  Acoordir.gly  it  could  not  appear 
completely  reliable  in  the  eyes  of  any  memhe*-  of  the  United  Nations  -  .t  was  calculating  its 
possible  future  emplo'  ment  in  support  of  its  vital  national  interests.  The  advantages  in  its 
creation,  however,  are  twofold: 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  aforce  in  being.  Hence,  at  a  time  oi  crisis,  if  the  decision  were 
reached  to  engage  it,  the  peace  force  could  move  without  the  loss  of  important  time  which  in 
past  episodes  has  necessarily  been  required  to  negotiate  for  contingents  and  then  to  assemble 
and  transport  them  to  the  scene  of  trouble. 

Secondly,  an  established  peace  force  would  give  the  United  Nations  valuable  experience 
in  the  continuing  administration  of  such  a  force  from  which  practical  lessons  could  be  learned 
that  would  become  applicable  in  case  of  a  later  creation  of  the  kind  of  peace  force  proposed 
for  Stage  III  of  the  Outline.  Hopefrilly,  it  might  also  contribute  in  some  small  measure  to  an 
improvement  in  the  political  environment  The  advantages  seem  well  worth  the  effort  to  create 
it. 


We  need  first  of  all,  however,  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  limitations  under  which  it  would 
function.  In  reflection  of  the  argument  made  earlier,  the  peace  force  necessarily  would  operate 
in  compliance  with  the  existing  United  Nations  Charter  provisions  granting  political  authority 
over  it  to  the  Security  Council.  Consequently,  it  could  not  be  used  against  any  of  the  five 
Permanent  Members  or  in  a  fashion  that  one  or  more  of  the  five  deemed  contrary  to  its  or 
their  interests.  This  could  be  assumed  to  be  the  case  even  though  the  objecting  Permanent 
Member  or  Members  were  not  intended  to  be  the  direct  target  o'  peace  force  intervention.7 
It  can  also  be  assumed  to  rule  out  a  peace  force  action  against  any  country  formally  allied 
with  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States.  Its  use,  therefore,  could  not  be  contemplated  in 
Europe  where  the  lines  are  drawn  with  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  confronting  each  other.  It  also  seems  improbable  in  the  foreseeable  future  that  It 
could  operate  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  either  against  a  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  expel  a  Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba. 
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It  is  conceivable ,  if  one  assumes  that  Communist  China  adheres  to  a  disarmament  treaty 
but  does  not  occupy  China's  seat  on  the  Security  Council,  that  the  peace  force  could  be  used 
in  Asia  in  the  event  of  aggression  by  Peking. 

In  practical  terms  what  this  means  is  that  the  arena  of  potential  operation  of  the  peace 
force  would  be  Africa,  the  Middle  East  (excluding  Turkey  and  Pakistan  since  both  are  form¬ 
ally  allied  with  the  United  States)  and  probably  Asia,  including  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Pacific  Isle  nds.  The  exclusions  are  large  but  generally  speaking  they  are  the  part  of  the  world 
where  political  maturity  runs  relatively  high  and  where  positions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  clearly  drawn  and  (with  the  exception  of  West  Berlin  and  a  divided 
Cermany)  relatively  stabilized  and  accepted.  It  Is  elsewhere  that  one  finds  the  most  active 
dangers  and  disorders,  witness  the  Congo,  Angola,  Mozambique  and  half  a  dozen  other 
spots  of  present  or  potential  danger.  There  is  also  the  chronic  Arab- Israel  tension  and  in  other 
places  in  the  Middle  East  trouble  could  erupt.  The  problems  in  South  East  Asia  are  all  too 
familiar.  Other  disputes  in  Asia,  such  as  that  between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  or  India  and 
China  exist  or  could  easily  develop. 

Beyond  question  the  immediate  availability  of  a  trained  and  mobile  United  Nations  peace 
force,  not  dependent  on  being  organized  ad  hoc  after  trouble  arises,  would  provide  a  stabiliz¬ 
ing  deterrent  and  if  need  be,  a  force  capable  of  intervening  promptly  and  effectively. 

Such  a  peace  force  falls  short  of  what  the  Outline  contemplates  as  the  ultimate  goal.  Apart 
from  its  usefulness  as  a  force  in  being,  however,  it  could  well  provide  the  base  on  which  could 
gradually  be  built,  as  trust  might  displace  existing  international  distrust  and  "constitutional" 
changes  in  the  world  might  take  place,  the  more  ambitious  and  all-powerful  peace  force  that 
a  totally  disarmed  world  would  require. 

One  must  then  ask  oneself  what  should  be  the  general  shape  and  underlying  concept  of  a 
permanent  United  Nations  peace  force  for  at  least  the  earlier  stages  of  disarmament.  The 
choice  would  seem  broadly  to  be  between  two  concepts. 

The  first  would  be  a  force  that  would  be  composed  of  military  units  of  existing  national 
military  establishments  belonging  to  selected  United  Nations  members.  Such  a  peace  force 
seems  to  be  contemplated  by  the  Charter  through  arrangements  to  be  concluded  under  Article 
43. 

A  second  and  opposed  concept  would  be  a  United  Nations  peace  force  in  being,  recruited 
and  financed  In  whole  by  the  United  Nations,  possessing  a  logistics  system  of  its  own  to¬ 
gether  with  adequate  transport  and  at  least  one  base  and  training  center.  It  would  be  homog 
enlzed  and  not  made  up  of  national  units. 

The  first  of  these  concepts  has  the  virtues  of  simplicity,  tradition,  and  lower  costs  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  second,  however,  can  be  argued  to  be  more  reliable  when  needed  and 
capable  of  going  Into  action  with  greater  swiftness.  It  would,  moreover,  provide  the  essential 
experience  for  the  sort  of  peace  force  that  would  be  needed  if  genuine  progress  were  made 
toward  general  and  complete  disarmament 

Either  type  of  force  would  respond  to  some  of  the  lessons  of  experience.  Every  past  United 
Nations  effort  at  peace-keeping  has  Involved  a  crash  creation  under  pressure  of  crisis.  All 
have  suffered  from  the  absence  of  a  United  Nations  logistics  and  transport  system  and  ade¬ 
quate  financial  support.  They  have  also  reflected  an  undue  dependence  for  manpower  on  the 
European  neutrals  (Sweden  and  Ireland)  or  on  the  smaller  members  of  NATO  and  the  War¬ 
saw  Pact  (Canada,  Norway,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia).  They  have  all  de¬ 
pended  heavily  on  the  United  States  for  transport  facilities.  The  military  command  structure, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  action  in  Korea,  has  been  ramshackle,  improvised  and  at 
times  hamstrung  by  compromise  arising  from  the  particular  combination  of  the  countries 
participating. 
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On  balance,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  worth  the  greater  effort  and  the  greater 
expense  to  the  United  Nations  to  attempt  to  negotiate  a  more  ambitious  and  novel  type  of 
peace  force  than  one  constructed  out  of  diverse  contributions  of  national  military  units.  In 
considering  what  such  a  peace  force  might  look  like  there  might  be  value  in  taking  into  account 
the  areas  in  which  it  would  be  most  likely  to  operate. 

With  quite  clear  geographic  areas  of  feasible  activity  in  mind  and  given  the  intensity  of 
racial  feeling  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  the  Middle  East,  it  might  well  be  desirable  to  have 
the  United  Nations  peace  force  divided  into  three  divisions,  each  one  trained  and  based  in 
♦he  area  in  which  it  would  operate.  These  areas  would  be  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  including  what 
was  French  North  Africa,  and  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  Each  oi  the  three  bases  would  be 
adequately  stocked  with  equipment,  spares,  ammunition,  etc.  Each  of  the  three  divisional 
units  would  possess  its  own  transport  both  to  lift  it  to  an  area  of  operations  and  to  make  it 
mobile  in  the  field. 

The  top  command  would  presumably  be  at  the  United  Nations  headquarters  in  New 
York.  In  case  of  need  the  area  divisions  would  of  course  be  capable  of  mutual  reinforcement. 
The  manpower— both  officers  and  men— would  be  raised  as  individuals  rather  than  as  orga¬ 
nized  units  under  Article  43  agreements  negotiated  with  the  governments  of  the  contributing 
countries. 

Two  other  aspects  of  this  force  will  be  considered  here— its  financing  and  its  composition. 

Assurance  must  be  provided  that  the  peace  force  would  not  be  starved  in  periods  of  non¬ 
employment  or,  in  the  middle  of  an  operation,  subjected  to  crippling  actions,  such  as  with¬ 
drawal  of  financial  support  by  one  or  more  important  contributors* 

Interesting  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  force  should  be  financially 
self-supporting.  However,  to  devise  an  equitable  tax  would  be  difficult,  and  collecting  any 
special  ievy  might  turn  the  peace  foroe  into  the  role  of  revenuers  in  mountain  moonshine 
territory. 

A  better  solution  would  be  to  indude  the  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and  annual 
maintenance  of  the  peace  force  in  the  general  budget  of  the  United  Nations.  An  added  device 
might  be  used  to  render  its  financial  future  mors  secure.  This  would  be  to  budget  an  amount 
each  year  in  excess  of  estimated  annual  coots  by  a  figure  of  25  per  cent  or  thereabouts.  The 
excess  would  be  held  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  (n  a  special  reserve  to 
accumulate  for  a  possible  future  year  or  years  in  which  an  unpopular  peace  force  action  led 
to  default  on  payments  of  United  Nations  assessments  by  one  or  more  United  Nations 
members. 

The  problem  of  recruitment  and  compoeitlon  also  deserves  attention.  There  may  well  be 
matters  of  value  and  relevance  to  the  peace  force  that  could  be  learned  from  the  intensive 
study  accorded  the  project  for  a  multilateral  nudsar  force  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga¬ 
nization  by  the  United  States  Government  beginning  in  1959.  This  study,  in  all  its  political 
and  technical  aspects,  underlay  the  United  States  concept  for  such  a  nuclear  force  as  it  was 
explained  in  detail  to  interested  members  of  the  alliance  In  1962-1963. 

An  initial  political  requirement  laid  down  in  the  United  States  study  was  that  the  force 
should  be  so  designed  as  to  Insure  that  no  single  unit  of  it  could  be  rendered  ineffective  by 
mutiny,  or  be  sabotaged,  or  withdrawn  by  one  of  the  participants  for  purely  national  pur¬ 
poses.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  that  mixed  manning  should  be  central  to  the  entire  concept. 
Each  ship  would  for  this  purpose  be  manned,  with  both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  participating  countries,  with  no  more  than  40  per  cent  of  any  single  nationality 
serving  on  any  single  ship.  Moreover,  in  function  the  crew  would  be  fully  homogenized  so 
that  the  engine  crew,  the  missile  maintenance  and  firing  squad  and  every  other  division  in 
the  ship  would  be  mixed,  thus  none  of  them  composed  of  national  units. 
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This  essentially  political  conclusion  led  to  detailed  studies  by  the  United  States  Navy  of  the 
technical  feasibility  of  such  a  staffing  pattern  and  the  resultant  effect  on  combat  efficiency.  The 
conclusion  was  reached  that,  given  high  caliber  personnel  recruitment,  a  considerable  span 
of  time  for  training  (including  initial  concentration  on  a  common  language)  and  the  con 
tinuing  support  of  the  contributing  governments,  a  first  class  fighting  force  could  be  pro¬ 
duced.  9 

Common  sense  would  argue  that,  given  this  authoritative  certificate  of  the  feasibility  of 
mixed  manning  for  such  a  sophisticated  military  force  as  a  fleet  of  Polaris  missile  warships, 
this  concept  should  be  capable  of  being  a  dopted  in  the  peace  force.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  political  control  of  such  a  force  in  that  it  would  minimize  the  risk  of  its  being  crippled  by 
withdrawal  of  one  or  more  national  units  or  paralyzed  by  a  threat  to  do  so. 

Moreover,  in  the  plan  develops. d  by  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  multilateral  force,  the 
training  period  would  nm  between  two  and  three  years  during  which  a  sense  of  collective 
loyalty  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  rather  than  exclusive  emphasis  on  purely 
national  patriotism  would  be  inculcated.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  United 
Nations  peace  force,  in  genuine  service  to  a  great  ideal,  would  attract  young  men  of  intelligence 
and  high  ideals  with  a  consequent  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  force  in  its  sense  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  reliability. 

Another  relevant  conclusion  emerging  from  the  United  States  technical  studies  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  a  multilateral  force  was  that  it  should  have  its  own  shore  establishment  and 
its  own  logistical  and  administrative  organization  so  that  the  multilateral  force  would  not  be 
dependent  on  national  facilities  and  organizations  to  ensure  that  the  force  was  properly 
supplied,  maintained  and  serviced  in  *he  whole  complex  range  of  functions  performed  for 
nationsd  navies  by  national  ministries  of  marine  or  admirsdties  or  navy  departments. 

The  difficulties  of  recruiting,  training,  and  supporting  a  mixed-manned  peace  force  are 
formidable.  Given,  however,  the  authoritativecharacterofthe  studies  testifying  to  the  technical 
feasibility  of  producing  sm  effective  combat  force  of  such  composition,  the  Argument  is  power¬ 
ful  for  insisting  that  the  United  Nations  peace  force  should  be  organized  on  this  basis.  To  do 
so  would  strengthen  the  reliability  of  its  responsiveness  to  the  political  authority  governing  it. 

It  can  be  argued  but  with  less  assurance  that  the  principle  of  mixed-manning  apply  region¬ 
ally  in  each  of  the  three  aresui  of  the  peace  force  Command.  In  other  words,  Asian  officers  and 
men  would  compose  the  Asia  division,  with  no  single  nationality  dominant  in  any  unit  down 
to  the  platoon.  Similarly  black  Africans  would  make  up  the  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  divi¬ 
sion,  and  Arabs  the  Middle  Bast  division.  The  problem  in  mixed -manning  arising  from  dif¬ 
ferent  religions,  customs,  cultures,  diet,  etc.,  would  thereby  be  alleviated  and  the  racial  angle 
eliminated  since  a  white  force  would  never  be  sent  into  territory  inhabited  by  black  peoples 
and  vice  versa.  In  opposition  to  this  proposition  it  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  position  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  and  of  Israel,  for  example,  in  their  respective  areas  under  such  a 
manning  system  must  not  be  overlook  'd.  The  diversity  of  political  coloration  of  regions  and 
nations  in  all  three  areas  n.Vht  compel  the  conclusion  that  regional  divisions  were  im¬ 
practical  for  the  peace  force.  This  conclusion  would  not,  however,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
affect  the  validity  and  desirability  of  the  principle  of  mixed-manning. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  program  would  eliminate  from  participation  in  the  peace 
force  the  chief  adversaries  in  the  Cold  War,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  It  would 
also  exclude  most  European  nations  who  still  are  identified  In  the  eyes  of  the  underdeveloped 
peoples  as  colonial  powers. 

In  addition,  it  might  be  useful  for  permanent  or  standing  advisory  committees  to  be  set 
up  for  each  of  the  three  regions  of  possible  United  Nations  peace  force  action  and  composed 
in  each  case  of  representatives  from  United  Nations  member  nations  in  the  area.  The  Congo 
experience  with  such  an  advisory  committee  has  on  the  whole  been  useful.  These  committees 
presumably  would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary-General  with  the  approval  of  the  General 
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Assembly  and  the  appropriate  committee  would  advise  him  during  a  peace  force  operation 
in  any  one  of  the  three  areas.  The  essential  political  control,  however,  would  rest  with  the  Se¬ 
curity  Council. 


XIII 

The  size,  cost,  method  of  recruitment,  training  procedures  and  many  other  technical  aspects 
of  the  homogenized  peace  force  suggested  here  and  preferred  by  the  writer  would  require 
detailed  and  careful  study.  None  of  these  complicated  questions  seems  unsurmountable, 
although  serious  questions  ca  i  be  raised. 

And  in  any  event,  this  modest  beginning  in  United  Nations  permanent  peace-keeping 
machinery  for  a  disarming  world  would  have  the  virtue  of  operating  with  legitimacy  under 
the  existing  United  Nations  Charter  and  on  a  basis  that  would  mute  rather  than  exacerbate 
the  sharpest  conflicts  between  the  opposed  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
Making  a  hopeful  assumption,  the  process  of  disarming  in  stages,  with  all  parties  acting  in 
good  faith,  would  in  fact  affect  the  climate  in  which  existing  sources  of  tension  and  conflict  of 
interests  could  be  eased.  The  now  narrow  area  of  generally  accepted  international  law  might 
expand.  For  example,  the  failure  of  the  Conferences  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  was  in  part  due  to 
the  need  for  safeguarding  the  security  interests  ofnaval  powers.  With  the  ultimate  elimination 
of  national  navies  under  general  and  complete  disarmament,  this  factor  would  diminish  in 
impoit&n'-’  and  proportionately  increase  the  chances  for  international  agreement  on  the 
extent  of  territorial  waters. 

Little  by  little  in  the  years  to  come  the  world  might  approach  a  consensus  on  fundamental 
principles  and  values  which  ultimately  would  enable  the  establishment  and  functioning  of  an 
"irresistible"  peace  force.  However,  the  dawn  of  that  day  is  far  distant. 


FOOTNOTES 


1.  Outlirn  A.  Objectives,  4. 

2.  Outline ,  Stage  I,  H,  5. 

3.  The  entrance  of  Communist  Chinese  troops  into  the  Korean  War  is  not  dealt  with  in  the 
foregoing  analysis  because  this  Intervention  is  irrelevant  to  the  point  being  made.  The 
point  under  discussion  concerns  the  ability,  or  the  inability,  o'  the  Security  Council  under 
existing  circumstances  to  act  with  effective!. ess  and  dispatch  under  conditions  of  a  demon¬ 
strably  dear  act  of  aggression.  The  seat  of  China  on  the  Security  Council  was  not  occu¬ 
pied,  then  or  now,  by  the  Communist  mainland  regime.  Hence  it  had  no  role  to  play  in 
the  United  Nations’  consideration  of  the  problem  of  Korea.  Incidentally,  although  the 
generally  accepted  view  at  the  ti  te  was  that  the  Chinese  Communists  misread  the  United 
Nations'  (or  the  United  States  )  Intentions  when  General  MacArthur  advanced  to  the 
Yalu  after  the  successful  Inchor  endings,  there  is  today  basis  in  light  of  deep  differences 
now  revealed  between  Peking  ar  1  Moscow,  to  chance  another  Interpretation.  Tills  Is  that 
the  Chinese  dedslon  to  put  t  leir  "volunteers"  into  North  Korea  was  based  on  open 
contempt  for  what  they  regarded  as  a  Soviet  policy  of  excessive  timidity  and  on  the  desire 
to  replace  the  then  dominant  Influence  of  Moscow  over  the  North  Korean  regime  with  their 
own.  Be  that  as  It  may,  Peking  In  1950  had  no  veto  to  cast  in  the  Security  Council.  It 
can  further  be  argued— though  more  tenuously— that  exclusion  of  Peking  from  the  United 
Nations  freed  that  regime  from  any  of  the  restraints  on  behavior  which  it  is  sometimes 
asserted  the  fact  of  membership  ipso  facto  imposes  on  its  members  as  well  as  the  more 
direct  pressures  of  "world  opinion"  which  the  United  Nations  can  in  some  degree  mobilize 
and  direct. 

4.  Dr.  Stone  makes  the  point  that  ihe  modesty  of  function  (virtually  an  observer  force  and 
only  quasi-military  in  character)  clothed  the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force  with  an 
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acceptable  degree  of  legitimacy  under  the  Charter  .which  under  a  more  robust  assign¬ 
ment  wou'  ’  have  been  denied  it.  See  JuMus  Stone,  Aggression  and  World  Order  (Berkeley: 
University  jf  California  Press,  1958)  p.  954 

5.  One  must  take  into  account  the  expansion  of  membership  m  the  United  Nations,  the 
changes  in  its  composition,  and  its  recent  voting  pattern  if  one  relates  the  action4  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  in  1950,  at  the  time  of  the  Korean  affair,  to  what  couli 
be  expected  in  way  of  performance  by  the  General  Assembly  in  another  similar  incident 
today. 

6.  Certainly  the  United  States  negotiators  at  Geneva  are  victims  of  no  such  Innocence.  Am¬ 
bassador  Dean  In  his  intervention  of  May  24,  1962,  reflected  a  sure  grasp  of  reality 
when  he  said: 

I  am  sure  that  r.o  one  here  is  naive  enough  to  believe  that,  just  because  armies 
and  armaments  have  been  eliminated,  all  forms  of  external  interference  directed 
against  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  one  State  by  another  will  cease.  It  is 
true  that  the  means  of  mass  destruction  and  devastating  wars  will  be  eliminated  by 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  However,  one  State  can  still  send  into  the 
territory  of  another  subversive  agents,  persons  who  c  inst  *e  strikes,  terrorists 
who  can  use  home-made  bombs,  persons  who  can  agitate  _  <ups  of  people  into 
angry  mobs,  or  whe  can  advocate  work  stoppages  or  otherwise  interfere  in  the 
domestic  life  of  the  other  country.  If  States  engage  in  such  practices  during  the 
process  oi  disarmament,  there  la  considerable  doubt  that  we  car,  succeed  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  goal  for  which  we  are  all  striving,  that  is,  general  and  complete  disarma¬ 
ment.  I  will  go  even  further:  If  States  Indulge  in  such  pract.^  a  after  general  and 
complete  diaarmament  la  reached.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  condition  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  complete  diaarmament  will  not  endure,  that  the  scope  and  frequency  of 
such  violence  as  I  have  described  will  increase  and  that  the  United  Nations  force, 
despite  our  very  best  planning,  will  be  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  paint  a  picture  of  unlikely  events  just  for  the  sake  of  indulging 
in  drama.  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  as  responsible  representatives  "f 
ovemmenta,  to  recognise  these  possibilities,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  also  incumbent 
upon  us  ...  to  take  the  most  effective  Maps  that  wc  can  devise  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  realities.  (ENDC/P.V.  41,  p.  13.) 

7.  Given  the  depth  of  the  division  between  the  Communist  countries  and  the  United  States 
with  its  allies  the  big-power  veto  principle  is  the  only  formula  on  which  agreement  is  con¬ 
ceivable.  It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  In  discussions  of  the  political  control  formula  for  the 
multilateral  force,  the  principle  of  unanimity  (i.e.,  each  major  participant  possessing  the 
right  of  veto)  seems  to  be  the  only  formula  on  which  even  tentative  agreement  cornd  be 
reached  and  this  dialogue  was  between  countries  bound  by  common  ties  and  all  of  them 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

8.  According  to  one  estimate  the  annual  cost  of  a  standing  peace  force  of  400,000  would  run 
about  $9  billion.  Clark  and  Sohn,  op.  cii.,  p.  320. 

9.  Admiral  Claude  Ricketts,  United  States  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  has  written  on 
this  point:  .  .  Recognizing  that  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  such  a  force  would 
rest  upon  Navy  personnel,  we  of  the  U.S.  Navy  have  made  a  very  thorough  analysis 
of  this  concept  from  every  pertinent  point  of  view.  We  have  come  to  the  definite  conclusion 
that  such  a  force  is  feasible,  that  it  would  be  effective,  and  that  its  survival  probability  is 
such  ihat  Its  nuclear  retaliatory  capability  could  not  be  eliminated,  or  substantially  re¬ 
duced,  by  present  or  foreseen  forces  and  tactics  of  an  enemy."  Time,  July  5,  1963,  p.  5. 
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APPENDIX;  SUMMARY  OF  THE  OUTLINE  AND  COMPLETE  TEXT 
OF  ITS  PEACEKEEPING  PROVISIONS* 


SUMMARY 


Principle*  and  Process  of  Disarmament 

Disarmament  would  be  implemented  progressively  and  in  a  balanced  manner  so  that  at 
no  stage  could  any  state  or  group  of  states  obtain  military  advantage.  Compliance  with 
obligations  would  be  effectively  verified.  As  national  armaments  were  reduced,  the  United 
Nations  would  be  progressively  strengthened. 

Disarmament  would  be  accomplished  in  three  stages— the  first  to  be  carried  out  in  three 
years;  the  second,  also  in  three  years;  and  the  third,  as  promptly  as  possible  within  an  agreed 
period  of  time.  Stage  I  would  be  initiated  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other 
agreed  states.  All  militarily  significant  states  would  participate  In  Stage  II;  and  all  states 
possessing  armaments  and  armed  forces,  in  Stage  III. 

Transition  from  one  stage  of  disarmament  to  the  next  would  take  place  upon  a  determina¬ 
tion  that  all  undertakings  in  the  preceding  stage  had  been  carried  out  and  that  all  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  next  stage  had  been  made.  £The  full  text  of  the  Outline  makes  it  dear  that  the 
consent  of  at  least  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  required^ 


Disarmament  Measures 

A.  Armament s.  During  Stage  I,  inventories  of  major  categories  of  both  nudear  delivery 
vehides  and  conventional  armaments  would  be  reduced  by  SO  percent  Fixed  launching  pads 
would  be  reduced  with  associated  mleeiles.  Half  of  the  remaining  inventories  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated  during  Stage  II,  and  final  reductions  would  be  made  in  Stage  III.  Upon  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Stage  III,  states  would  have  at  their  disposal  only  agreed  types  of  nonnudear  arma¬ 
ments  for  forces  required  to  maintain  internal  order  and  protect  the  personal  security  of 
citizens. 

Production  of  armaments  during  Stage  I  would  be  limited  to  agreed  allowances  and  would 
be  compensated  for  by  the  destruction  of  additional  armaments  to  the  end  that  reductions 
would  not  be  impaired.  In  Stage  Is,  production  of  armaments  would  be  halted  except  for 
parts  for  maintenance  of  retained  armaments.  Any  further  production  of  national  armaments 
would  be  ended  In  Stage  III  except  for  production  of  agreed  types  of  nonnudear  armaments 
for  internal  forces. 

Military  research,  development,  and  testing  would  be  subject  to  increasing  limitations 
during  the  disarmament  process.  During  Stage  III,  appropriate  action  would  be  taken  to 
Insure  that  new  scientific  discoveries  and  technological  inventions  of  military  significance 
were  not  used  for  military  purposes. 


*  Taken  from  Blueprint  for  the  Peace  Race,  Outline  «:-r  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful  Woild  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma¬ 
ment  Agency  Publication  4,  General  Series  3,  Released  May  1962,  pp.  1-3  and  19-21,  27-28, 
and  33. 
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B.  Armed  Forces.  Force  levels  of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union  would  be  reduced  to 
2. 1  million  at  the  end  of  Stage  I.  Half  of  the  remaining  forces  of  these  two  states  would  be  dis¬ 
banded  during  Stage  11,  and  final  reductions  would  be  made  in  Stage  III.  Other  states  would 
also  progressively  reduce  their  force  levels.  By  the  end  of  Stage  III,  states  would  have  at  their 
disposal  only  those  agreed  forces  and  related  organizationalarrangements  required  to  main¬ 
tain  internal  order  smd  protect  the  personal  security  of  citizens. 

C.  Nuclear  Weapons.  Production  of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  halted  in  Stage  I,  and  limitations  would  be  imposed  on  the  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  other  purposes.  The  availability  of  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  reduced  during  Stige  I  and  subsequent  stages  by  safeguarded  transfers  to 
nonnuclear  weapons  purposes. 

If  nuclear  weapons  tests  had'not  already  been  halted  under  effective  international  control, 
arrangements  to  this  end  would  be  undertaken  in  Stage  !.  States  which  had  manufactured 
nuclear  weapons  would  agree  in  Stage  I  not  to  transfer  control  over  nuclear  weapons  to  states 
which  had  not  manufactured  them  or  to  assist  such  states  in  their  manufacture.  States  which 
had  not  manufactured  nuclear  weapons  would  refrain  from  seeking  them.  Transfers  of  fission¬ 
able  materials  between  states  would  be  limited  to  peaceful  purposes  and  would  be  safeguarded. 

Beginning  in  Stage  II,  nonnuclear  components  and  assemblies  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  destroyed  and  limitations  would  be  imposed  on  further  production  or  refabrication  of 
nuclear  weapons.  At  the  end  of  Stage  II,  remaining  nuclear  weapons  would  be  registered  in¬ 
ternationally  to  assist  in  verifying  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  Stage  III  states  would  not  have 
such  weapons  at  their  disposal. 

D.  Outer  Space.  The  placing  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in  orbit  would  be  prohibited 
in  Stage  I,  and  limitations  would  be  imposed  on  the  production,  stockpiling,  and  testing  of 
boosters  for  space  vehicles.  States  would  support  increased  cooperation  in  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space. 

E.  Military  Bases.  Reduction  of  military  bases,  wherever  they  might  be  located,  would  be 
initiated  in  Stage  II,  and  final  reductions  would  be  made  in  Stage  III. 

F.  Military  Expenditures.  Military  expenditures  would  be  reported  throughout  the  dis¬ 
armament  process. 


Verification 

The  verification  of  disarmament  would  be  the  responsibility  of  an  International  Disarma¬ 
ment  Organisation,  which  would  be  established  within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
Reductions  of  armaments  and  armed  forms  would  be  verified  at  agreed  locations;  and  limi¬ 
tations  on  production,  testing,  and  other  specified  activities,  at  declared  locations.  Assurance 
that  agreed  levels  of  armaments  and  armed  forms  were  not  exceeded  and  that  activities  sub¬ 
ject  to  limitation  or  prohibition  were  not  being  conducted  clandestinely  would  be  provided 
through  arrangements  which  would  relate  the  extent  of  Inspection  at  any  time  to  the  amount  of 
disarmament  being  undertaken  and  to  the  risk  to  the  disarming  states  of  possible  violations. 

Such  assurance  might,  for  example,  be  accomplished  through  arrangements  under  which 
states  would  divide  themselves  Into  a  number  of  zones  through  which  inspection  would  be 
progressively  extended.  By  the  end  of  Stage  III,  when  disarmament  had  been  completed, 
all  parts  of  the  territory  of  states  would  have  been  inspected. 


Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 

To  promote  confidence  and  reduce  the  risk  of  war  during  the  disarmament  process,  states 
would,  beginning  in  Stage  1,  give  advance  notification  of  major  military  movements  and 
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maneuvers,  establish  observation  posts  to  report  on  concentrations  and  movements  of  military 
forces,  and  insure  rapid  and  reliable  communications  among  heads  of  governments  and  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

An  International  Commission  on  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War  would  examine  possible 
extensions  and  improvements  of  such  measures  as  well  as  additional  measures  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  through  accident,  miscalculation,  failure  of  communications,  or  suprise  attack. 


MEASURES  TO  STRENGTHEN  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  KEEPING  THE  PEACE 

£FULL  TEXT7 


STAGE  I 

1.  Obligations  Concerning  the  Threat  or  Use  of  Force 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  obligations  to  refrain,  in  their  International  re¬ 
lations,  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  of  any  type— including  nudear,  conventional,  chemical 
or  biological  means  of  warfare— contrary  to  the  purposes  and  prindples  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

2.  Rules  of  International  Conduct 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  support  a  study  by  a  subsidiary  body  of  the 
International  Disarmament  Orgemization  of  the  codification  and  progressive  development  of 
rules  of  international  conduct  related  to  disarmament 

b.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  retrain  from  Indirect  aggression  and  subversion.  The 
subsidiary  body  provided  for  in  subparagraph  a.  would  also  study  methods  of  assuring  states 
against  indirect  aggression  or  subversion. 

3.  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  utilise  all  appropriate  processes  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  disputes  which  might  arise  between  them  and  any  other  state,  whether  or  not 
a  Party  to  the  Treaty,  Including  negotiation.  Inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  arbitration. 
Judicial  settlement,  reeort  to  regional  agendas  or  arrangements,  submission  to  the  Security 
Council  or  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  or  other  peaceful  means  of  their 
choice. 

b.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  that  disputes  concerning  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  Treaty  which  were  not  eettled  by  negotiation  or  by  the  International  Dis¬ 
armament  Organization  would  be  subject  to  referral  by  any  party  to  the  dispute  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Court  of  Justice,  unless  the  partlee  concerned  agreed  on  another  mode  A  settle¬ 
ment 

c.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  support  a  study  under  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  of  measures  which  whould  be  undertaken  to  make  existing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  whether  legal  or  political  in  nature, 
more  effective;  and  to  institute  new  procedures  and  arrangements  where  needed. 

4.  Maintenance  of  International  Peace  and  Security 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  support  measures  strengthening  the  structure, 
authority,  and  operation  of  the  United  Nations  so  as  to  improve  its  capability  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security. 
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5.  United  Nations  Peace  Force 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  to  develop  arrangements  during  Stage  I  for 
the  establishment  in  Stage  II  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force.  To  this  end,  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  agree  on  the  following  measures  within  the  United  Nations: 

a.  Examination  of  the  experience  of  the  United  Nations  leading  to  a  further  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  United  Nations  forces  for  keeping  the  peace; 

b  Examination  of  the  feasibility  of  concluding  promptly  the  agreements  envisaged  in 
Article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

c.  Conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force 
in  Stage  II,  including  definitions  of  its  purpose,  mission,  composition  and  strength,  disposi¬ 
tion,  command  and  control,  training,  logistical  support,  financing,  equipment  and  armaments. 

6.  United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Corps 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  support  the  establishment  within  the  United 
Nations  of  a  Peace  Observation  Corps,  staffed  with  a  standing  cadre  of  observers  who  could 
be  despatched  promptly  to  investigate  any  situation  which  might  constitute  a  threat  to  or  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Elements  of  the  Peace  Observation  Corps  could  also  be  stationed  as 
appropriate  in  selected  areas  throughout  the  world. 


STAGE  II 


1.  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 

l.  In  light  of  the  study  of  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  conducted  during  Stage  I,  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  such  additional  steps  and  arrangements  as  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  assure  the  just  and  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes,  whether  legal  or  po- 
litical  in  nature. 

b.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  to  accept  without  reservation,  pursuant  to 
Article  36,  paragraph  1  of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  compulsory 
jurisdiction  of  that  Court  to  decide  international  legal  disputes. 

2.  Rules  of  International  Conduct 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  continue  their  support  of  the  study  by  the  subsidiary 
body  of  the  International  Disarmament  Organization  initiated  in  Stage  I  to  study  the  codifica¬ 
tion  and  progressive  development  of  rules  of  interna'  ional  conduct  related  to  disarmament. 
The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  the  establishment  of  procedures  whereby  rules 
recommended  by  the  subsidiary  body  and  approved  by  the  Control  Council  would  be  circu¬ 
lated  to  all  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  would  become  effective  three  months  thereafter  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  signified  their  disapproval,  and  whereby  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  be  bound  by  rules  which  had  become  effective  in  this  way  unless,  within  a  period 
of  one  year  from  the  effective  date,  they  formally  notified  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  so  bound.  Using  such  procedures,  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  adopt  such  rules  of  international  conduct  related  to  disarmament 
as  might  be  necessary  to  begin  Stage  III. 

b.  In  the  light  of  the  study  of  indirect  aggression  and  subversion  conducted  in  Stage  I, 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  arrangements  necessary  to  assure  states  against  in¬ 
direct  aggression  and  subversion. 
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3.  United  Nations  Peace  Force 


The  United  Nations  Peace  Force  to  be  established  as  the  result  of  the  agreement  reached 
during  Stage  I  would  come  into  being  within  the  first  year  of  Stage  II  and  would  be  progres¬ 
sively  strengthened  during  Stage  I. 

4.  United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Corps 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  conclude  arrangements  for  the  expansion  of  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Corps. 

5.  National  Legislation 

Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had  not  already  done  so  would,  in  accordance  with 
their  constitutional  processes,  enact  national  legislation  in  support  of  die  Treaty  imposing 
legal  obligations  on  individuals  and  organizations  under  their  jurisdiction  and  providing 
approporiate  penalties  for  noncompliance. 


STAGE  III 


1.  Peaceful  Change  and  Settlement  of  Disputes 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  such  additional  steps  and  arrangements  as 
were  necessary  to  provide  a  basis  for  peaceful  change  in  a  disarmed  world  and  to  continue 
the  just  and  peaceful  settlement  of  all  international  disputes,  whether  legal  or  political  in 
nature. 

2.  Rules  of  International  Conduct 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  continue  the  codification  and  progressive  development 
of  rules  of  international  conduct  related  to  disarmament  in  the  manner  provided  in  Stage  II 
and  by  any  other  agreed  procedure. 

3.  United  Nations  Peace  Force 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  progressively  strengthen  the  United  Nations  Peace  Force 
established  in  Stage  II  until  it  had  sufficient  armed  forces  and  armaments  so  that  no  state 
could  challenge  it. 
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